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SIAM AND THE SIAMESE* 


ERE we have two works, both 
engaged with the same distant 
portion of the world—that part of 
the Asiatic continent which lies to 
the eastward of our Indian Empire 
—and together affording us a clear 
and full idea of the interesting races 
of men who inhabit the countries 
of Siam and Malaya. Both books 
are handsomely got up; and as we 
believe that few people ever out- 
grow that stage in life in which a 
good picture gives a more vivid 
impression than any verbal descrip- 
tion, we mention to the praise of 
each that both are illustrated by 
coloured lithographs of admirable 
execution. Sir John Bowring’s 
book, in particular, contains many 
excellent representations of Siamese 
buildings, and portraits of Siamese 
celebrities, of whose accuracy we 
are assured by the fact that they 
are taken from photographs. We 
have also facsimile examples of 
the handwriting of the Siamese 
monarchs; and it is. curious to find 
both of them (for it seems there 
are two) writing very fair English, 
in a hand which many eminent 
Englishmen might imitate with 
advantage. The greater of the two 
kings occasionally misspells a hard 
word; but his orthography is 
decidedly superior to that of many 
candidates at the examinations for 
civil appointments in the service of 
Great Britain. But the resem- 
blance of the books of Captain 
Sherard Osborn and Sir John 
Bowring extends no farther than 
the similarity of their subject and 
the similarity of their external ap- 
pearance. They look at their 


subject from very different points 
of view. They regard it in very 
different fashions. The one is the 
work of a grave politician and 
diplomatist, who visited Siam in 
the character of Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, wielding all the 
power of Britain, oppressed with 
the cares of State, and with a mind 
full of fiscal arrangements and 
economical theories. The other 
gives us the impressions of a mid- 
shipman of seventeen, in all the 
buoyancy of youthful spirits, proud 
of being for some weeks the com- 
mander of a boat manned by thirty 
Malays, and thinking mainly what 
fun the whole thing was. Yet 
the veteran plenipotentiary had a 
keen eye for the beauties of nature ; 
and wlule his pages contain much 
that political economists may weigh 
with profit, they contain much like- 
wise which will delight the lover of 
the picturesque in scenery, and 
which will interest him who thinks 
the concerns of human beings thou- 
sands of miles away by no means 
alien to himself. And the Journal 
of the gay young midshipman is 
published, twenty years after it 
was written, by a gallant officer 
who, in the meantime, has earned 
the esteem of every Englishman, 
who desires (as he tells us) to 
identify himself with that sunny 
period of life in which his story 
was originally written, and who 
cherishes a generous desire to set 
right in the estimation of his 
countrymen the character of a race 
which he believes to have been 
much misunderstood and deeply 
injured. 
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Sir John Bowring’s book gives 
us a complete account of the king- 
dom and people of Siam. With 
a natural wish to make think- 
ing men in this country aware of 
the character of a people which 
he has been the main instrument of 
bringing into friendly relation to 
Britain, he has accumulated all the 
information that could be desired 
concerning the country and the 
race, their history, institutions, and 
present position. Sir John Bow- 
ring’s style is lively and graphic, 
occasionally somewhat stiff, and 
prickly with uncommon words and 
phrases. We are much mistaken if 
those readers who carefully peruse 
his volumes will not find in their 
entire tone abundant refutation of 
the personal accusations which were 
brought against him by certain 
nein of either House during the 
recent discussions. Weare much mis- 
taken if such readers, even if (like 
ourselves) entire strangers to the 
author personally, will not carry 
away with them the impression of a 
man of high principle and honour, 
of prudence and tact combined 
with firmness, and of an earnest 
desire faithfully to serve his country 
and advance her interests. Nor 
should we omit to mention the 
modesty with which he records his 
share in negotiating an alliance 
with the Siamese nation which 
appears certain to be productive of 
great commercial advantage to this 
country. We shall have occasion 
to remark Sir John Bowring’s 
power of graphic description and 
of lively remark. Stiil, the book is 
in the main a grave book, written 
by a man who still holds a highly 
responsible official station, and who 
is less anxious to interest the 
reader for mere amusement, than to 
give reflecting men accurate and 
authoritative information as to a 
strange and most interesting race— 
a race not barbarous, but barbaric ; 
not savage, but civilized on a type 
widely different from our own. 
The author himself is little pushed 
forward in his book: his own per- 
sonal journal of a visit to Bangkok, 
the capital city of Siam, occupies 
but a small portion of his second 
volume. 

Captain Osborn’s book, on the 
other hand, is a light, dashing story 
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of personal adventure ; and the in- 
formation which it affords is less 
concerning the Siamese than the 
Malays. Little is said of the former 
race, except in the way of unfavour- 
able comparison with the latter. 
Encouraged by the success of his 
books on Arctic discovery, Captain 
Osborn has overhauled a journal 
which he has kept regularly for 
many years, and taken from it 
the story of four months which 
passed nearly twenty years since, 
and which he spent in far different 
scenery and occupation from those 
which formed the subject of his 
works already published. In the 
year 1838, Captain Osborn was a 
midshipman in H.M. ship Hyacinth, 
then cruising in the Far East; and 
at the age of seventeen he was de- 
tached in command of a gun-boat 
with a Malay crew, one of a Mos- 
quito squadron sent to blockade the 
town and province of Quedah, on 
the western coast of Malaya. At 
that period the monarch of Siam 
(to enn our author erroneously 
gives the title of Emperor) was in 
alliance with the English; and the 
English gun-boats co-operated with 
a Siamese army to recover the pro- 
vince of Quedah, which had been 
occupied by a Malay force. The 
young Sherard Osborn and his men 
ived in that small boat for one hun- 
dred and fourteen days, mostly ho- 
vering about the mouths of muddy 
rivers bordered by the jungle, and 
exposed to connideeslie hardships, 
sometimes from hunger and thirst, 
often from insects of the most veno- 
mous and unpleasant nature. But 
amid all these—whether stung b 

an entire hive of wild bees, which 
he escaped from only by diving into 
the sea, or nearly exsanguinated by 
the nightly attacks of mosquitoes b 

myriads—the cheerfulness and good- 
nature of the midshipman never 
failed, and the patience and good 
order of his men were above all 
praise. Mr. Osborn showed a {irm- 
ness and tact which, for a mere boy, 
were wonderful, in managing the 
strange crew under his command. 
Most of them had been pirates and 
cut-throats ; and they were now in 
British pay, fighting against their 
own sana in the cause of the 
Siamese race, which they regarded 
as consisting of tyrants and cowards: 
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still they worked admirably under 
their young commander. e suc- 
aoe in drawing out the good that 
was in them; and he now publishes 
his book, in the hope that it may 
tend to remove the general preju- 
dice against the Malay race, and to 
show that by kindness and manage- 
ment a vast deal might be made of 
it. 

Captain Osborn tells us that he 
has adhered as closely as possible to 
his journal of those days, and tried 
to revive their freshness and buoy- 
ancy of spirit. We carry away from 
our perusal of his book the impres- 
sion of a fine, manly, high-spirited 
sailor, who wishes to look at the 
bright side of things, and to tell an 
interesting story in an off-hand, un- 
affected way. We cannot but like 
the author of such a book; and we 
should be the last to criticise such a 
work otherwise than in a kindly 
spirit. Captain Osborn must for- 
give our remarking one or two flip- 
— of style which would be 

etter away, and which jar in our 
reading of astory which is generally 
extremely well written. Itis neither 
wit nor good English habitually to 
use the word galore to convey the 
idea of abundance: there is nothing 
smart in talking of ‘ plum-pudding 
galore.’ And the absence of any 
desired material may be quite as in- 
telligibly and much more elegantly 
expressed, without stating that ‘ the 
devil a bit’ of the desired substance 
was attainable. Such things are 
merely vulgar and flippant; there 
are very few of them; and we are 
therefore all the more desirous that 
in a second edition they may be ex- 
punged. 

We have much more to say about 
Captain Osborn’s book ; but mean- 
while we return to Sir John Bow- 
ring’s volumes, and we shall endea- 
vour to give our readers a rapid 
view of the field which they travel 
over. The following are the topics 
which are treated in successive 
chapters :—1. Geography; 2. His- 
tory; 3. Population; 4. Manners, 
Customs, Amusements, and Super- 
stitions ; 5. Legislation ; 6. Natural 
Productions; 7. Manufactures; 8. 
Commerce ; 9. Revenues; 10. Lan- 
guage and Literature ; 11. Religion ; 
12. Christian Missions; 13. Bang- 
kok; 14. Dependencies on Siam ; 
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15. Diplomatic and Commercial 
Relations with Western Countries; 
16. Personal Journal of Sir John 
Bowring’s Visit to Siam. We think 
that everything of interest or im- 
portance that relates to Siam will 
fall naturally under some one of 
these topics of discourse. 

The kingdom of Siam is divided 
into forty-one provinces. Its native 
name is Thai, or The Free. Its 
frontiers are not well defined, as the 
border tribes are very imperfectly 
subjected to the sway of the sove- 
reign. Its length, however, may be 
stated at twelve hundred miles; its 
breadth averages three hundred and 
fifty. Some districts beyond these 
limits pay tribute to the King of 
Siam ; and Siam itself pays tribute to 
China, but for very many years this 
vassalage has been merely nominal. 
Mountains, trending from the Him- 
malaya range, traverse the country ; 
but its largest and most productive 
region is a vast plain, traversed by 
the River Meinam, which is to Siam 
what the Nile is to Egypt. This 
river, which waters an area of 
twenty-two thousand square miles, 
has a course of eight hundred miles 
in length. It receives many tribu- 
taries; and twenty miles below 
Bangkok, with a depth of six or 
eight fathoms, it enters the Gulf of 
Siam. Its annual overflow con- 
tinues from June to November ; and 
any failure in the expected inunda- 
tion ruins the rice-crops. It is 
navigable for thirty leagues from the 
sea. The plain through which it 
flows, which is four hundred and 
fifty miles long and fifty broad, is of 
extraordinary fertility. Numerous 
towns and villages stand on either 
side of the river. In ascending it 
for the first time, the traveller is 
surprised, as Sir John Bowring was, 
to see fish leaving the river—‘ glid- 
ing over the wet banks, and losing 
themselves in the jungle.’ Some 
distance above Bangkok are the 
ruins of Ayuthia, the ancient capital 
of Siam, already almost hidden by 
the prodigal vegetation of the 
Tropics. Elephants here begin to 
abound. Ascending the river far- 
ther, we find the country less thickly 
peopled : 

The marks of human presence gradu- 
ally disappear; the river is crowded 
with crocodiles, the trees are filled with 
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monkeys, and the noise of the elephants 
is heard in the impervious woods. 


The interior of Siam is very little 
known. The king described it to 
Sir John Bowring as a mere jungle, 
through which it is impossible to 
open a way without recourse to the 
hatchet and to fire. But in the 
vieinity of Bangkok the country is 
carefally cultivated. A gentleman 
resident in Siam thus described to 
Sir John Bowring the view from the 
top of a mountain near the town of 
Pechaburi :— 

The country for miles in each direc- 
tion lay at our feet—one vast plain, un- 
broken by any elevation. 1t appeared 
like an immense garden, so carefully 
was it cultivated ; the young rice and 
sugar-cane, of the most beautiful green, 
relieved by the darker shade of the 
cocoa-nut trees, which are used as 
boundaries to the fields—those fields 
traversed by suitable footpaths. Then 
towards the sea the view was more 
varied : rice and sugar-cane held undis- 
puted sway for a short distance from the 
town; then cocoa-nuts became more 
frequent, until the rice gradually dis- 
appeared ; then the bamboos gradually 
invaded the cocoa-nut trees; then the 
atap palm, with its magnificent leaf ; 
and lastly came that great invader of 
Siam, the mangrove.—(Vol. i. p. 168.) 

The chief sea-port of Siam is 
Paknam, at the mouth of the 
Meinam. The Gulf of Siam is 
quite free from those fearful hurri- 
canes which are the terror of Eastern 
seas. It is diversified by numerous 
fine islands, most of which are incor- 
rectly laid down in the English 
eharts. Sir John Bowring tells us 
that charts, purporting to be cor- 
rected down to 1853, contain grave 
errors which were reported to Go- 
vernment five-and-thirty years since. 
The climate of Siam, though hot, is 
healthy; and Bangkok and _ its 
neighbourhood are comparatively 
free from mosquitoes—that insuffer- 
able pest of the Malayan shore. 

Sir John Bowring gives a long 
abstract of the history of Siam, 
owe part of which is manifestl 

bulous, and no part of whieh 
‘These 


possesses much interest. 
annals begin from the middle of 
the sixth century of the Christian 


era, and are filled with stories of 
usurpations, murders, invasions, 
ehanyes of royal dynasty, and wars 
foreign and domestic; all reading 
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very much the same moral as that 
which philosophy is wont to read, 
when teaching by examples which 
touch ourselves more nearly. The 
oe King of Siam gave Sir John 

owring a history of his own dy- 
nasty, written by himself. The 
dynasty dates from the sixteenth 
century, and its history is purely a 
family one. It concludes as fol- 
lows :— 

Our elder brother, the late king, 
succeeded our royal father ; his corona- 
tion took place in August, 1824. His 
reign continued twenty-six year ; his 
demise took place on 2nd April, 1851 ; 
then my succession of him concluded, 
and I was crowned on May 15th of that 
year. My name in Siam is Phra 
Chomklau chau yu hua, and I bear the 
Sanscrit name as ever signed in my 
several letters— 

8. P. P. M. Monexvr. 
incontract that are 

SompetcH Pura PARAMENDR Mana 

Moncxot, 
Rex Siamensium. 

Bishop Pallegoix, the Roman- 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic in Siam, 
calculates the population at six 
millions. This calculation is only 
approximative ; and Sir John Bow- 
ring estimates the population at 
about four millions and a half. 
The population remains nearly sta- 
tionary. The Siamese Proper dwell 
chiefly on the banks of the Meinam ; 
the other races which are subject to 
the King of Siam, are the Laos 
people, the Cambodians, the Pegu- 
ans, the Kareens, and some unsettled 
mountain tribes. A vast nuinber of 
Chinese immigrants are scattered 
over the country. These preserve 
their own language, their own nation- 
ality, their own costume and religious 
usages, their own traditions, habits, 
and social organization. It is esti- 
mated that there are a million and 
a half of Chinese settlers in Siam ; 
two hundred thousand in the city of 
Bangkok alone. There they engross 
almost all the active business, pos- 
sessing nine out of ten of the float- 
ing bazaars which line the banks of 
the Meinam for several miles. The 
Laos people are among the most in- 
teresting subjects of Siam. Sir John 
Bowring says :— 

I felt great interest in the Laos 
people from the first. Often I heard 
sweet music and sweet voices as I 
walked the streets, or floated upon the 
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waters of the Meinam; and, on in- 
quiry, I learnt that the sweetest was 
the music of Laos On visiting 
the houses of the high nobility, I have 
often been asked, ‘ Will you see the 
dances ? will you hear thesinging ? will 
you listen to the music of Laos? And 
groups of meek-eyed, gentle, prostrate 
people have been introduced, to exhibit 
the movements, which rather resemble 
the graceful positions of the ancient 
minuet than the friskiness of the 
European ‘light fantastic toe.’ Some- 
times they hold garlands of flowers, 
which they present in graceful varieties 
of attitude. Sometimes torches or 
candles are moved about in centric or 
eccentric orbits. The songs—they are 
generally tales of love— are often pathetic 
and pleasing. They are sometimes ac- 
companied by music; at others, the 
songs and the music are heard alone. 

Almost all the opulent nobles 
have wives from Laos, many of whom 
would be considered pretty. They are 
of diminutive stature, singularly meek 
expression, liquid eyes, and graceful 
movement. They have the art of ob- 
truding the elbow forwards, which is 
deemed an aristocratic accomplishment 
among the Siamese ladies, who frequently 
take occasion to exhibit the subtile ac- 
tion of their arms, and which could only 
be produced by very early training.— 
(Vol. i. pp. 88—go.) 


Far different from this cowed and 
submissive race, are the daring and 
indomitable Malays. These number 
about a million in the Siamese 
dominion. Sir John Bowring draws 
their characteristics briefly: they 
are mostly Mahomedans; they are 
skilful sailors; they almost invari- 
ably carry the well-known kreese, 
or bent poniard, in their girdles; 
and ‘when engaged in a lawless 
career, there seems no bound to the 
reckless ferocity and bloodthirsti- 
ness of the Malay.’—(Vol. i. p. 92.) 

We have stated that Captain 
Osborn holds it in view throughout 
his book, to correct what he regards 
as the erroneous impression gene- 
rally prevalent as to the character 
of the Malay race. The popular 
idea of the Malay is of everything 
that is treacherous, cruel, malig- 
nant, and revengetul. Captain Os- 
born found them generous, faith- 
ful, chivalrous, and kind. He ad- 
mits indeed that they mainly live 
by piracy and murder; but for 
this, he tells us, other nations are 
heavily responsible. 
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Somehow or other, one could not help 
feeling admiration for the Malays; a 
people without a nation or dwelling- 
place, driven out of the peninsula by 
the Siamese and Portuguese in days 
long, long gone by; persecuted and 
harassed into piracy by the practice 
and example of the Spaniard and the 
Dutchman; and then, in our day, 
hunted down, shot, and hung as felons, 
unless they would on the instant eschow 
evil practices which had been bred in 
their very nature by the rapacity 
and injustice of European nations,— 
(Quedah, p. 156.) 


There is something really pathe- 
tic in what was said to Midshipman 
Osborn by his interpreter upon the 
position of the poor Malay :— 


Malay man no got nofriends. Dutch- 
men hunt them and kill them, because 
he don’t want them to carry trade to 
Singapore. Englishmen don’t like him, 
because he say, he d—d lazy rascal, 
always ready for a fight, but no dig in 
the fields ; too much of a gentleman, 
sir, for the Company; the Company 
wani fellows, all the same Hindoo, he 
can kick when he got bad temper. And 
now come the Siamese. He not bad 
man, the Siamese, suppose true Siamese ; 
but when he go to war, he get hundred 
other sort of fellows, who say, ‘Come 
along, let us go rob these Malay 
pirates!’ And so you see all the same 
you see to day.—(Quedah, p. 321.) 


The Siamese, Captain Osborn re- 
garded as a conceited, cowardly, 
and ungrateful race, though he te 


us they make good soldiers. Ac- 
cordingly, in that expedition against 
Quedah in 1828, the English offi- 
cers did not enter very heartily 
into the war. They did not see 
why the Malays were to be re- 
garded as pirates, rather than as an 
independent race, struggling for 
liberty and for the possession of 
lands which had been their own, 
and from which they had been un- 
justly dispossessed. The sympa- 
thies of the English were all with 
the people against whom policy re- 
quired that they should fight ; and 
we believe that whoever reads care- 
fully Captain Osborn’s volume, 
will find his feelings turned much 
in favour of the unfortunate race— 
those Ishmaelites of the Far East, 
with every nation’s hand against 
them ; and will not be able quite to 
withhold his sympathy from the 
little burst of enthusiastic fellow- 
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feeling with which the author re- 
minds us that we, of all the peoples 
of the world, should be the last to 
judge too harshly a race whose 

ome and whose conquests have 
been upon the sea.* 

They may be pirates; they may be 
buccaneers ; SO WERE WE: and we still 
pride ourselves upon the naval glories 
of men who founded our reputation as a 
naval nation upon what was nothing 
less than robbery upon the high seas. 
Restrain and bring the Malays under 
our rule gently, and they will serve us 
heartily and zealously in the hour of 
England's need ; they aro the best race 
of colonial sailors we possess: grind 
them down, shoot them, paddle over 
them, and they will join the first enemy, 
and be their own avengers.—(Quedah, 
Pp. 340.) 

Sir John Bowring gives us an in- 
teresting chapter on the manners, 
customs, superstitions, and amuse- 
ments of the Siamese. It is curious 
to find how little change has passed 
~ wg these for several generations. 

an Schuten, writing more than 
two hundred years since, describes 
things very much as the British 
ey found them in 1855. 

ike all Western travellers who 
have visited Siam, he was struck by 
the prostrate adoration with which 
the Riaiante regard their king, and 
by the extraordinary barbaric mag- 
nificence which surrounds the mo- 
narch. A pleasing characteristic of 
the Siamese is their affection for 
their children. 

Of this (says Sir John Bowring) we 
saw abundant evidence in all classes of 
society. Fathers were constantly ob- 
served carrying about their offspring in 
their arms, and mothers engaged in 
adorning them. The king was never 
seen in public by us without some of 
his younger children near him; and we 
had no intercourse with the nobles, 
where numbers of little ones were not 
on the carpets, grouped around their 
elders, and frequently receiving atten- 
tions from them.—(Vol. i. p. 105.) 

The inveterate tendency to lying 
which distinguishes most Orientals 
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is not found in the Siamese. Bishop 
Pallegoix says— 

They are gentle, cheerful, timid, 
careless, and almost passionless. They 
are disposed to idleness, inconstancy, 
and exaction. They are liberal alms- 
givers, severe in enforcing decorum in 
the relations between the sexes. They 
are fond of sports, and lose haif their 
time in amusements. They are sharp, 
and even witty, in conversation, and 
resemble the Chinese in their aptitude 
for imitation. 


Curry, so hot as to burn the mouth 
of a European, is the habitual food 
of the Siamese. Fish, in the early 
stages of putridity, forms a favourite 
dish. Dinner in the house of an 
opulent man includes a succession 
of sixty or seventy dishes. The 
ordinary hours of meals are seven 
in the morning, and half-past five in 
the afternoon. The guests help 
themselves out of a common dish, 
with spoons or with their fingers. 
Tea is universally used—coffee only 
by the rich. Arrack, manufactured 
by the Chinese, is secretly con- 
sumed; but sobriety is a national 
virtue. Rice is the main food of the 
poor: great attention is paid to the 
cooking of it. Opium is much used, 
with the usual baneful results. A 
Siamese who can afford it is rarely 
seen without a betel-nut in his 
mouth: the constant chewing of it 
blackens the teeth, which is es- 
teemed a recommendation. Every 
one smokes tobacco: boys begin to 
smoke at five or six years old. 

The Siamese are a remarkably 
cleanly people: they are wont to 
bathe in the river many times a day. 

The fruits of Siam are sueaesiiied 
for excellence. When it came to be 
known that Her Majesty's Pleni- 
potentiary very highly appreciated 
them, he received abundant presents 
of them. The kindness of the people 
was manifested in every possible 
way: even children brought garlands 
of flowers to decorate the arms of 
the English. ‘In great things as in 
small,’ says Sir John Bowring, ‘I 


* The hardy Northman’s house of yore, 

Was on the rolling wave : 

And there he gathered bright renown, 
The bravest of the brave. 

And we, their children, still retain 
The old supremacy : 

Wherever vessel spreads a sail, 
We rule the stormy sea. 
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found a hospitality that was almost 
oppressive, and of which I retain 
the most grateful memory.’ 

Almost all locomotion is by water. 
Barges of a hundred and twenty 
feet in length, propelled by a hun- 
dred rowers, are to be seen. The 
stem and stern are fashioned to 
represent the head and tail of some 
monster. Marriages are solemnized 
with much ceremony, but not of a 
religious character. A man may 
have as many wives as he pleases. 
The education of women is much 
neglected: boys are instructed in 
reading and writing, and in the 
dogmas of Buddhism, by the bonzes 
or priests at the pagodas. The 
average payment for instruction is 
thirty-five shillings a year: twice 
as much more is charged for board, 
clothes, and stationery. When a 
Siamese is at the point of death, 
the bonzes are sent for, who sprinkle 
him with water, and recite passages 
from the sacred books. After 
death, the body is carried in pro- 
cession to some temple, where it is 
burnt. The bones are collected, 
and placed in an urn, which remains 
in the family dwelling. The garb 
of mourning is white. 

Slavery exists to a large extent, 
but the slaves are kindly treated. 
The Siamese reverence for authority 
is something quite extraordinary. 
Every class grovels to the class above 
it; and ‘ honours almost divine, lan- 
guage quite devotional, humiliations 
the most degrading, mark the dis- 
tance between sovereign and sub- 
ject.” The Siamese, in short, are 
the essential and unapproachable 
snobs of creation. When a man 
addresses a man of higher rank than 
himself, he crouches in the dust, and 
describes himself as ‘your slave, 
a hair, an animal, a little beast.’ 
The king’s name must not be uttered 
by ordinary human beings. He is 
spoken of as ‘ the divine order,’ the 
‘master of life,’ the ‘sovereign of 
the earth.’ The power of unna- 
turally protruding the left elbow is 
amark of elevated social standing. 
So are teeth of the utmost blackness, 
and nails which project several 
inches beyond the ends of the 

ers. 

‘he Siamese are a small, well- 
proportioned race. Their complex- 
10n is Olive, their hair black. Their 
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heads are closely shaved, except a 
brush-like tuft of hair upon the top. 
This fashion prevails among both 
menand women. The national dress 
consists of a single piece of cotton 
ga cloth, worn round the waist. 

he head and upper part of the 
body are uncovered: so are the legs 
and feet. The passion for jewellery 
is universal: the poorest families 
possess valuable gems and orna- 
ments. Both sexes are dressed 
alike; and notwithstanding the 
scantiness of their attire, the de- 
meanour of the women is extremely 
modest. 

The Siamese are extremely super- 
stitious. The ignorant enter upon 
no undertaking without consulting 
professional wizards as to its result. 
Amulets are generally worn, consist- 
ing commonly of beads strung on a 
thread which has been blest by the 
bonzes. The prejudice in favour of 
odd numbers exists in great force. 
No house must have an even num- 
ber of rooms, doors, and windows. 
The dread of ghosts and demons is 
universal : mermaids, dragons, ogres, 
giants, crowd the legends of Siam. 
The magicians are believed to pos- 
sess the uncomfortable power of re- 
ducing a buffalo to the size of a pea. 
This being swallowed by the person 
to be bewitched, re-assumes its 
former shape and bulk, with the 
most fatal consequences. Alchemy, 
once popular, has fallen into neglect. 

The medical art is little advanced. 
The physicians work upon the simple 

yinaigte of ‘no cure, no pay.’ Sir 

ohn Bowring thinks the system 
might be introduced with advantage 
in other countries. We venture to 
differ from him. We believe that 
the most beneficent results of me- 
dical skill are not unfrequently 
produced in cases in which ultimate 
recovery is hopeless; but where 
insufferable pain is alleviated, and 
the path to a certain grave is 
smoothed. Such cases would of 
course be entirely neglected on 
Siamese principles. 

The following is a copy of the 
prescription for a ‘ morbific fever’ :— 


One portion of rhinosceros’ horn, one 
of elephant’s tusk, one of tiger’s, and 
the same of crocodile’s teeth; one of 
bear’s tooth ; one portion of three parts 
bones of vulture, raven, and goose ; one 
portion of bison and another of stag’s 
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horn ; one portionof sandal. These in- 
gredients to be mixed together on a 
stone with pure water; one half of the 
mixture to be swallowed, the rest to be 
rubbed into the body; after which the 
morbific fever will depart. 


The people are very fond of music, 
and possess a great variety of wind 
and .stringed instruments, drums, 
and cymbals. They have no musi- 
cal notation: their tunes are ac- 
quired by the ear alone. 

They are great chess-players, but 
the game differs materially from its 
European form. They are fond of 
abstruse arithmetical calculations, 
and possess many forms of ‘ magic 
squares. Cock-fighting and boat- 
racing are popular amusements ; so 
are tight-rope dancing and feats of 
legerdemain. Kite-flying is a fa- 
— pursuit of both young and 
old. 

The Siamese reckon time from 
two different eras. The religious 
era dates from the death of the pre- 
sent ruling Buddha, B.c. 543. ‘The 


civil era dates from the reign of a 
monarch who ruled in 4.D. 638. 
The year consists of twelve months, 
of twenty-nine and thirty days 
alternately. Every three years a 


month is mterealated. The days of 
the week bear names which indi- 
cate a Western origin. They are 
Sun-day, Moon-day, Mars-day, 
Mereury-day, Jupiter-day, Venus- 
day, and Saturn-day. The day is 
divided into twelve hours. ‘The 
eighth and fifteenth days of the 
month are kept holy, and devoted 
to rest and worship. 

The Siamese tribunals dispense 
very doubtful justice. The king, 
being an absolute monarch, may at 
any time supersede their decisions ; 
and the nobles, in proportion to 
their rank, claim « right to interfere 
with the course of law. Bribery is 
universal : every judge has his price. 
Punishments are severe and bar- 
barous: beheading is the capital 
punishment; and mutilation is a 
common one. A coiner has his 
right hand cut off; the passer of 
base money loses his fingers. The 
lawsof Siam occupy seventy volumes. 
Sir John Bowring naturally in- 
quired how the people could be sup- 
posed to be acquainted with so com- 
plicated a code. But a little re- 
fiection upon the bulk of English 
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law repressed any feeling of com- 
placent superiority. There are 
three prineipal courts of justice. 
One is presided over by the king; 
another class by the princes; and a 
third by the provincial governors. 
The usual procedure is sumple and 
prompt :— 

The plaint is brought forward in 
writing, copied, and read to the com- 
plainant. It is sealed with prepared 
elay, and an impression made in the 
clay by the complainant's nail. <A 
synopsis of the plaint is sent to the de- 
fendant, who puts in bis answer, which 
is copied and sealed, When the case is 
appointed for hearing, an attempt at 
conciliation is made ; if it fail, the depo- 
sitions on both sides are read. The 
witnesses may be examined as to their 
depositions. When the evidence is 
gone through, the subordinate judges 
give their opinions in writing ; these are 
referred to the chief judge, who pro- 
nounces the award. ‘Lhere are appeals 
from the lower to the higher courts ; 
and, in all cases, to the king. The ex- 
pense of an ordinary suit is from twelve 
to thirty ticals (thirty shillings toseventy- 
five shillings) ; this is paid by the losing 
party.—(Vol. i. pp. 176-7.) 


The oath administered to wit- 
nesses is a very lengthy one, and 
imprecates all conceivable miseries, in 
this life and another, in case of false- 
hood. Interested parties and per- 
sons of bad character are excluded 
as witnesses; so are potters, black- 
smiths, and shoemakers, in eonse- 
quence of some ancient prejudices. 

The form of a coroner’s inquest 
is used. Itis not permitted to shed 
royal or noble blood; accordingly, 
when capital punishment is inflicted 
on a man of the highest rank, it is 
inflicted by putting him in a sack, 
and beating om to death in a public 
place. The prisons are in a miser- 
able condition. Prisoners work 
during the day at various public 
employments; at night they are all 
fastened together by one long chain, 
and are often so crowded that there 
is hardly room for their bodies on 
the ground where they lie. 

The title to land is acquired by 
clearing it of the jungle, and bring- 
ing it under cultivation. The legal 
rate of interest for money is six per 
cent., but the sovereign is empow- 
ered by law to charge seventy-five 

er cent. for money lent from the 

reasury. Contracts must be made 
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in the handwriting of a disinterested 

rty. The condition of slaves is 
cand round with many protective 
enactments; and the result is, we 
are assured by Sir John Bowring, 
that they are better treated than 
servants in England. ‘In small 
families, the slaves are treated like 
the children of the masters; they 
are consulted in all matters; and 
each man feels that as his master is 
prosperous, so is he.’ 

The agriculture of Siam is rude. 
The rural population is small; and 
the soil and climate, so favourable 
to vegetation, do not stimulate to 
strenuous industry. 


In many parts of Siam, the land is 
prepared during the rainy season by 
turning in herds of buffaloes to trample 
down the weeds and move the soil, 
which is afterwards harrowed with a 
coarse rake, or a bush of thorny shrubs. 
The seed is then broadcast upon the 
surface.—(Vol. i. p. 201.) 


The rice of Siam is excellent, and 
the quantity produced may be 
indefinitely increased. The same 
may be said of sugar, which is now 
manufactured in a very primitive 
style. Gutta-percha is yielded by 
trees in the maritime districts. 
The bamboo is turned to innu- 
merable services, being used for 
food, clothing, shelter, navigation, 
comfort, and ornament. A species 
of rattan yields the drug called 
dragon’s-blood. The cocoa-nut 
palm is very abundant. Saffron, 
yielded by a bulbous root, is em- 
ployed to give a yellow colour to 
women and children. The guava, 
mango, and tamarind are common 
fruits. So is the durian, a fruit of 
offensive smell but of exquisite 
flavour. Oranges are found of 
twenty different kinds: lemons, 
eitrons, pomegranates, and pine- 
apples may be had im abundance 
for almost nothing. The banana, 
of fifty sorts, grows at all seasons, 
and is eaten by every one :-— 


The most common vegetables are 
maize, cucumbers, gourds, radishes, 
melons and water-melons, cabbages, 
mustard, lettuces, tomatoes, celery, 
mint, parsley, chervil, cummin, cori- 
ander, garlic, onions, leeks, peas, beans, 
and a great variety peculiar to the 
Tropics and to Siam itself. ‘The sweet 
potato and the yam abound; the 
latter grows to the weight of twenty to 
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thirty pounds, Many nutritious roots 
are cultivated, and others grow wild,— 
(Vol. i. p. 217.) 

There is an enormous demand, and 
of course a vast production, of fragrant 
flowers in Siam. They are used in 
the religious services of the temples, 
for the adorning the persons of women 
and children, for domestic ornaments, 
for presents to guests. They are 
largely employed in all processions and 
ceremonials, and their cultivation is an 
object of primary attention to the pea- 
santry.—(p. 218.) 

For the animal tribes, there are 
hosts of elephants, which grow 
to a height of twelve or thirteen 
feet. Without their aid it would 
be impossible to traverse the 
jungles of Siam. These sagacious 
creatures force their way through 
the underwood by pure strength. 
Many stories of their sagacity are 
current among the Siamese, who 
treat them as rational beings. The 
tiger and rhinoceros are found in 
great numbers. Horses are rarely 
seen, and are of the smallest size. 
Oxen, bears, wild pigs, porcupines, 
elks, and deer of all varieties are 
among the animals of Siam. Dogs 
and cats are innumerable. Bats 
as large as cats abound, and in the 
evenings hang over the city of 
Bangkok in a dense, black tan 
leagues in 


length, 


apparently 
There is a noble kind of stork as 


tall as a man; pelicans, pheasants 
of enormous size, peacocks, vultures, 
and falcons of all kinds, are among 


the birds. The singing-birds are 
numerous: there is a thrush which 
can imitate the barking of a dog, the 
crowing of a cock, or the human 
voice, almost to perfection. 

The rocky and precipitous islands 
along the Malayan coast yield large 
quantities of edible birds’-nests for 
the Chinese market. Captain Os- 
born took much interest in ascer- 
taining the nature and habits of the 
birds which produce these singular 
articles of Oriental commerce. The 
edible nests in form resemble the 
bowl of a large gravy-spoon, split in 
half longitudinally. In structure 
they are like long filaments of very 
fine vermicelli, coiled irregularly 
over one another, and glued together 
by transverse rows of the same 
material. The birds which fashion 
them are to be seen constantly 
skimming the surface of the sea 
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among the islands of Malaya; and 
in form and feather they are a con- 
necting link between the common 
swallow and the stormy petrel. 
They build their nests indark crevices 
of the cliffs along the sea. Much 
risk is run by the Malays who collect 
these nests. A person largely in- 
terested in the trade assured Captain 
Osborn that, on an average, two out 
of five men employed in birds’- 
nesting met with a violent death. 
But the price paid for these deli- 
cacies is so high that a supply of 
them is never wanting. A catty, 
or one pound and a quarter English 
weight, costs about nine pounds 
sterling. The best nests are those 
which have never been occupied by 
their builders; and such, we are in- 
formed by Captain Osborn, who has 
often eaten them, are nothing but a 
morsel of pure gelatin, and are en- 
tirely devoid of taste. They are 
collected very much in the same 
way in which the sea-birds’ eggs are 
commonly collected in the Shetland 
Islands. The birds’-nester, ap- 
asm the edge of the cliff, 
rives a spike very carefully into 
the ground, fastens a rope to it, 
slings his bag and torch across his 
back, and after repeating a prayer, 
lowers himself over the cliff, and 
proceeds to search the fissures and 
crannies of the rock for nests. Cap- 
tain Osborn tells us that he was pre- 
sent on one occasion at a birds’-nest- 
ing expedition; and that he never 
had seen such risk run as by the 
r Malays, vibrating at the end 
of their frail hope, a hundred feet 
above the chafing sea and rocks 
below. The peril is indeed fearful. 
Some of our readers may remember 
how the native of St. Kilda ac- 
counted for the remarkable piety of 
the people of that wild rock of the 
Hebrides, by the fact that almost 
all of them derive their subsistence 
from collecting eggs and sea-fowl, 
in a colder and stormier climate than 
that of Malaya, along cliffs some- 
times eight hundred feet in height 
above the wild Atlantic. ‘A St. 
Kilda man,’ said the Highlander, 
‘risking his life every hour of the 
day, cannot forget his God: he 
hangs continually upon His arm.’ 
It is certain, however, that the 
constant exposure to imminent peril 
as frequently tends to develop a 
spirit of utter recklessness. 
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Reptiles, of course, are without 
number. There are crocodiles, 
boas, flying lizards, and serpents of 
all sizes, from the greatest to the 
least. There is a gigantic frog, 
with a bass voice of fine quality. 
River, land, and sea turtles are 
used for food: the sea-turtle some- 
times weighs one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Whales, sharks, swordfish, 
and dolphins are found in the Bay 
of Siam; the salmon abounds at the 
mouths of the rivers. The insect 
tribes are countless: among them the 
scorpion and centipede cannot be for- 
gotten by any visitor to the country. 
But hear Sir John Bowring of his 
favourites among the insect-race :— 


How can I pass the fire-flies in 
silence ! They glance like shooting- 
stars, but brighter and lovelier, through 
the air, as soon as the sun is set. Their 
light is intense, and beautiful in colour 
as it is brilliant in splendour—now 
shining, anon extinguished. They 
have their favourite trees, round which 
they sport in countless multitudes, and 
produce a magnificent and living illu- 
mination : their light blazes and is extin- 
guished by a common sympathy. At 
one moment every leaf and branch 
appears decorated with diamond-like 
fire; and soon there is darkness, to be 
again succeeded by flashes from innu- 
merable lamps, which whirl about in 
rapid agitation. If stars be the poetry 
of heaven, earth has nothing more 
poetic than the tropical fire-fly—(Vol. i. 
p- 233-) 

The minerals of Siam are gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, antimony, 
zinc, and iron. Sapphires, rubies, 
and topazes are found in the Sabab 
mountains. 

The goldsmiths of Bangkok are 
celebrated for their skill. Glass 
and earthenware are manufactured. 
Cotton and silk are woven into 
textures of all kinds. Drawing and 
painting are little advanced, and 
are in the Chinese taste. Paper is 
made, with a good deal of inge- 
nuity, from the bark of a plant 
called khri :— 


The books of the Siamese open in 
one continuous sheet, folded fan-wise ; 
the usual length of the page froin eight 
to twelve inches ; the breadth three or 
four. The paper is black, and the cha- 
racters are written generally with 
gamboge, but sometimes with white 
paint. 

The commerceof Siam has greatly 
diminished, since the days when 
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Bangkok ranked after Calcutta and 
Canton, as the third among the 
commercial cities of the East. A 
system of monopolies, by which 
one individual obtained the sole 
right to traffic in a particular com- 
modity, and misrule in other ways, 
have brought matters to their pre- 
sent position. Still the Siamese of all 
classes have a strong taste for buy- 
ing and selling, though the greater 
energy of the Chinese settlers has 
enabled them to engross the larger 
part of the business of the king- 
dom. The money which circulates 
in Siam consists principally of 
silver ticals or bats of the value of 
half-a-erown. This coin is an 
irregular ball, but bears two im- 
pressions, made by blows, bearing 
the king’s mark. Copper coins are 
issued, as are coins of stamped 
glass. And the Government issues 
promissory notes for various sums, 
which also pass current. 

The revenues of Siam are derived 
from the tributes paid by dependent 
countries, and from taxes imposed 
in European fashion. Sir John 


Bowring mentions, with natural 
= that the treaty which he has 


een instrumental in negotiating 
will put an end to that system of 
monopolies which, while undermin- 
ing the real prosperity of the 
country, was a most fruitful source 
of revenue. The annual income 
amounts to about three millions and 
a half. 

The Siamese alphabet consists of 
twenty vowels and forty-four con- 
sonants. The language is almost 
entirely monosyllabic; and words 
composed of the same letters are 
made to express very different 
meanings by the tone and cadence 
with which they are uttered. This 
renders the language difficult to 
strangers. 

For example, in the sentence ‘ Khai 
khai kai khai na khai? ha nie khai pha- 
khai khai,’ the import is, ‘Is nobody 
selling eggs in the city? the seller is 
ill;’ but the various khai, by shorten- 
ing and lengthening and intonating 
them according to their meaning, leave 
no doubt of the meaning in the mind of 
a Siamese hearer. 

The sacred literature of Siam 
consists of nearly four thousand 
volumes; the profane, of about 
two thousand. Figurative phrases 
abound. Thus a flower is literally 
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‘the world’s glory;’ a crocodile, 
‘son of the water.’ Each rank of 
society has its proper mode of ad- 
dress. <A child of low condition is 
addressed as ‘ Yourat!’ A child of 
higher position is addressed as 
‘Master Rat,’ or ‘Miss Mouse.’ The 
Oriental fondness for listening to 
story-telling prevails in Siam; and 
the bonzes are invited to private 
houses thus to entertain the assem. 
bled family and their guests. Sir 
John Bowring gives some specimens 
of Siamese prose and verse. We 
quote one example of the latter :— 
Hateful, repulsive to the eye, 

The ugly vulture floats on high ; 

Yet harmless, crimeless in his ways, 
Upon the dead alone he preys ; 

And all his acts, in every place, 

Are useful to the human race. 

The snowy ibis, beautiful 

And white as softest cotton-wool, 

Preys on the living, and its joys 

Spring from the life which it destroys. 
So wicked men look sleek and fair, 
Even when most mischievous they are. 


The very clear and full account of 
the Bhuddist religion which Sir 
John Bowring gives, will be read 
with interest by those who desire to 
have an undistorted presentment of 
a religion which is professed b 
two-fifths of the human race. e 
need not say that it is impossible 
within the space allotted to us, even 
to sketch the lines of Bhuddism as 
believed by the Siamese. There is 
at least consistency between the be- 
lief that the Deity is an omnipotent 
Repose, far withdrawn from all in- 
terest in the affairs of this world, 
and the notion that the highest life 
in this world is one of fruitless and 
useless contemplation ; and the no- 
blest reward presented to human 
ambition a state of endless and un- 
conscious rest. The Phra, or 
priesthood of Siam, affect to be 
wholly absorbed in thought, and 
entirely unaware of things external. 
It is plain enough that, in the case of 
some thousands of coarse, unedu- 
cated vagrants, this sublime absorp- 
tion must be an absurd pretence. 
The bonzes number a hundred thou- 
sand. They live in convents which 
they are forbidden to quit during 
the rainy season; during the re- 
maining nine months of the year 
hey 
are bound by a multitude of laws 
which, aiming at making men harm- 





less, succeed in making them use- 

less. The following are a specimen 

of these :— 

Bake no bricks, and burn no wood. 

Swing not your arms in walking. 

It is a sin to stretch out the feet when 
sitting. 

It is a sin to cultivate the ground. 

To cook rice is a sin. 

To wear shoes which hide the toes is a 


sin. 
A priest sins if he eat without crossing 
is legs, 
A priest who whistles for his amuse- 
ment sins. 

On the whole, it appears to us 
that the grand Puritan principle of 
the sinfulness of whatever is cheer- 
ful or amusing, is acted upon by the 
bonzes nearly as rigidly as by the 
more zealous members of the Free 
Kirk in Scotland. 

We have read with a sad interest 
Sir John Bowring’s temperate and 
judicious chapter on Christian Mis- 
sions to Siam. However unwillingly, 
we fear that we must resign our- 
selves to the melancholy conviction, 
that, for ages to come, Christianity 
will obtain but little hold upon the 
Siamese people, if propagated by 
merely human means. There is 
much sound sense in the following 
remarks :— 

The diversity of the religious instruc- 
tions of the Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries is an immense difficulty in 
the way of both; I am sorry to say, 
they frequently exhibit towards each 
other a spirit which is not that of 
Christian concord. The Catholic de- 
nounces the Protestant as a schismatic 
and a heretic, and the Protestant tells 
his hearers that the Catholic is but a 
teacher of a corrupt and indefensible 
faith. The whole field is too much oc- 
cupied with jealousies and misunder- 
standings ; and I have heard it alleged 
by natives, against their foreign visitors, 
‘They quarrel with one another ; they 
do not understand one another; they 
teach different religions : how should we 
understand their differences? When 
they can agree about what we are to 
receive, we shall be more disposed to 
listen seriously.’—(Vol. i. p. 335.) 

It is admitted by the missionaries 
themselves that, as regards the 
Siamese, the labours alike of Catho- 
lics and Protestants for their con- 
version have been almost or alto- 
gether fruitless, Still, there is no 
active opposition, no persecution : 
it is that Bhuddism has grown into 
the essence of the Siamese nature, 
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and upon that nature foreign influ- 
ences can produce no effect. The 
matter is brought to a brief issue. 
A bonze once said to a zealous mis- 
sionary, ‘ How are we to know that 
your books are true? You tell us 
so; and we tell you our books are 
true: and why do you not believe 
us, if you expect us to believe you?’ 

Some missionaries, whose zeal 
exceeds their discretion, speak to 
the Siamese of their religion in op- 
probrious and insultingterms. The 
natural result is to produce in the 
native mind a feeling of indignation 
and opposition. ut Sir John 
Bowring found the Siamese quite 
willing to discuss religious ques- 
tions. The general result of all 
discussions was, ‘ Your religion is 
excellent for you, and ours is excel- 
lent for us. All countries do not 
produce the same fruits and flowers, 
and we find various religions suited 
to various nations.’ So tolerant is 
the present king, that he handed 
over three thousand prisoners, taken 
in war, to the Catholic missionaries, 
saying, ‘ You may make Christians 
of these people.’ He wrote a letter 
to Sir John Bowring, in which he 
says of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, ‘ We cannot tell who is right, 
and who is wrong; but I will pray 
my God to give you his blessing, 
and you must pray to your God to 
bless me; and so blessings may 
descend upon both.’ 

The Roman-Catholic Christians 
in Siam are about seven thousand, 
almost all of Chinese birth. It is 
stated that, in several years, the 
Protestant missionaries have bap- 
tized no more than twenty-seven 
persons. There is only one story 
told as to the zeal, self-denial, and 

atience of the missionaries of either 
aith. 

The most interesting portion of 
Siam is the capital city of Bangkok. 
The approach to it by the river is 
beautiful. The banks are skirted 
by noble trees, many of them 
covered with gorgeous flowers and 
inhabited by birds of the gayest 
plumage. The water is covered 
with boats of every form, and with 
floating houses, decorated with Chi- 
nese inscriptions. Pyramidal tem- 
ples, domes, and palaces are seen 
rising above the gardens and forests, 
their roofs of many colours spark- 
ling in the sun, And along either 
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bank, a line of floating bazaars, 
crowded with men, women, and 
children, presents all the objects of 
commerce. Music is seldom want- 
ing. ‘The gongs of the Chinese, 
the sweet pipes of the Laos, the 
stringed and wind iustruments of 
the native population, seem never 
still.’ 

The city stretches along the 
Meinam for several miles; its popu- 
lation is probably above a quarter 
of a million. The climate is health- 
ful, though extremely warm. The 
highways of Bangkok are not streets 
or roads, but the river and canals. 
A boat is a necessary part of the 
establishment of the poorest. A 

eat proportion of the houses are 
Seles, a very few ure of stone 
and lime; but wood and bamboo 
are the usual materials. The people 
are almost amphibious. Children 
spend the chief part of their time in 
the water. The streets, with a few 
exceptions, are so narrow that two 
persons cannot walk abreast. 

The palace of the first king, which 
is surrounded by a high white wall 
of a mile in cireumference, contains 
a number of beautiful edifices. Its 
courts are paved with marble or 
granite. ‘The hall of audience is a 
magnificent chamber, adorned with 
columns. The throne is a seat ele- 
vated ten or twelve feet from the 
floor, and curtained like the box of 
a theatre. Whenever the king’s 
approach is announced by music, 

1 in the chamber fall prostrate on 
their faces. The palace contains a 
house fitted up in the English style, 
and filled with philosophical and 
mathematical instruments. Above 
its door is the inseription, Royal 
Pleasure, in English. The female 
apartments afford accommodation 
to three thousand women, of whom 
six hundred are the wives of the 
king. A court of justice sits daily 
in the palace. 

The temples of Bangkok are of 
enormous size, and extravagantly 
decorated in a barbaric taste. One 
of them contains a recumbent statue 
of Buddha,apparently of gold, which 
is one hundred and sixty-five feet in 
length; the sole of the foot measures 
six paces. Bishop Pallegoix assures 
us that Europeans can form no idea 
of the magnificence of the grander 
pagodas of Siam. From four to 

ve hundred priests, with a thou- 
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sand boys to attend them, in some 
eases form the staff of a single tem- 
ple. One temple at Bangkok has a 

yramidal tower of three hundred 
Feet in height, glittering with gold 
and gay colours. 

The first king of Siam wields ab- 
solute authority. Noone dares to 
stand in his presence; no one dares 
to look in his face. The life and 
poowesiy of all his subjects are at 

is uncontrolled disposal. The king 
has the right of nominating his suc- 
cessor, but the nomination must be 
approved by the influential nobles, 
His coronation is observed with 
every circumstance of pomp which 
can be devised. He takes all his 
repasts alone. The present king, 
who is fifty-three years of age, is 
comparatively an enlightened and 
reforming monarch. He has aec- 
quired the Latin and English lan- 
guages, and is a fair mathemati- 
cian. 

But the second king, who holds a 
very indefinite position, is by far the 
most cultivated man in Siam. He 
is the brother of the first king, and 
lives in a palace of little inferior 
splendour. From motives of policy, 
he never interferes in public affairs ; 
but he is looked to as the successor 
to the more active royalty. The 
British Plenipotentiary found him 
to be in every respect a cultivated 
gentleman, quiet and modest in 
manner, and maintaining English 
neatness and order in his house- 
hold. 

The Prime Minister of Siam, 
named Phra Klang, is a person of 
very superior intelligence. Our 
readers will judge for themselves 
from the following account of a con- 
versation which he held with an 
English gentleman a few months 
since :— 


His Excellency (Phra Klang) asked 
me how the English, who inhabit such 
a small part of the surface of the globe, 
have conquered the whole of India, and 
made themselves feared and respected 
in every part of the earth. I assigned 
as the reason, first, their insular posi- 
tion, which, rendering them less liable 
to invasion at home, permitted them to 
undertake greater enterprises abroad ; 
secondly, that the English are descen- 
darts of Saxons, Normans, and Celts ; 
and that while we have inherited many 
of their bad qualities, we have also 
inherited and amalgamated the various 
styles of valour for which these nations 
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were so famous, viz., the Norman 
impetuosity, the Celtic enthusiasm, and 
the Saxon solidity. 

Having, as I thought, given a very 
sufficient reason, I was much surprised 
to hear his Excellency burst out indig- 
nantly, and with a fluency that gave me 
the greatest difficulty in following him ; 
and although, in general, neither his 
form nor features appear calculated to 
express much feeling, yet, as he warmed 
with his subject, he really appeared 
another man. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it is 
neither their position, advantageous as 
it doubtless is, nor the men, though 
brave as lions, that has raised them to 
their present position. Other nations 
have had the same opportunities in 
situation, and have had brave soldiers, 
yet they never held their ground like 
the English. It is their government— 
that admirable form of administration 
which is held in equal balance by the 
king, by the nobles, by the people— 
that government in which every man 
feels that he has a certain share—that 
country in which he feels that his 
interest is cared for: these are the 
things that enable a man to fight. The 
man with a free spirit will dare things 
that would appal a slave. Can it be 
good that a few should legislate for all? 
Look at the Laos country: there each 
district chooses one man to become a 
member of the council of six. These 
are the advisers of the king ; and with- 
out their sanction the king can do 
nothing, but still he is entitled to 
dissent. Consider the consequences. 
The king and council vote for war ; 
every man hastens to be the first to 
show his faith in the opinions of the 
council, There you can sleep without 
thinking of shutting or barring a 
door; whilst here you must watch 
everything with the greatest care, and 
even then you are not safe. We have 
hitherto given all the power to the 
nobles, and what are we? Let us give 
a little to the people, and see whether 
we shall not improve. The more we 
mix with the English, the sooner will 
our people feel that they have a right to 
have some voice in the framing of the 
laws by which they are to be governed. 
And if they do assert that right, who 
would oppose them? We have no 
regular army : a few slaves of the king 
take that name, but they would not 
fight against their fellows.—(Vol. i. 
pp. 468-9.) 

These are tolerably advanced sen- 
timents for the prime minister of a 
despotic and barbaric king. And 
from what is told us of the character 
of the man who expressed them, we 
are justified in believing that they 
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were spoken in sincerity, and not 
assumed to please an English guest. 
What with the second king and the 
prime minister, it would appear 
that the days of a constitutional 
government are a good deal nearer 
for Siam than for certain European 
countries which might be named. 

But, in speaking of Bangkok, it 
would be unpardonable to overlook 
one of its most illustrious inhabi- 
tants: we mean the celebrated 
White Elephant, which takes pre- 
cedence in rank of all the Siamese 
nobility, except the princes of the 
blood. This creature, which is reall 
of a dull brick colour, and of whic 
the king presented our plenipoten- 
tiary with a portrait, bears the titles 
of ‘ the glory of the land,’ ‘ the gem 
of the sky,’ and ‘ the radiance of the 
world.’ Its head is invested with a 
diadem, and its tusks covered with 
costly rings of gold and precious 
stones. Its human attendants pro- 
strate themselves in approaching it. 
All possible delicacies are provided 
for its food; and when it goes to 
the bath, a crimson canopy is held 
over it. Like many human beings 
who get too much of their own way, 
the present White Elephant is ex- 
tremely ill-humoured. Of all the 
handsome gifts which Sir John 
Bowring received from the Siamese 
King, the one evincing most esteem 
consisted of two or three hairs from 
the White Elephant’s tail. These 
the Plenipotentiary has preserved 
with much care; and we sincerely 
wish that they may prove a great 
comfort to him. 

The Siamese are poor soldiers. 
They have no discipline or strategy. 
They have a great dislike to attack- 
ing an enemy, but are excellent at a 
 * retreat. 

n Sir John Bowring’s second 
volume there is an_ interesting 
chapter on the relations of Siam 
with European nations, which our 
space will not suffer us to do more 
than mention. The first of the 
peoples of the West to enter into 
relation with Siam were the Portu- 
guese, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. A hundred years 
later, the Dutch gradually founded a 
considerable trade with the Siamese. 
Neither Portuguese nor Dutch have 
any connexion with Siam now. A 
curious passage in Siamese history 
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is that of thecorrespondence between 
the king and Louis XIV. of France, 
who in A.D. 1685 sent an ambassador 
to the Siamese monarch, requesting 
him forthwith to become a Chris- 
tian. Spain sent an embassy to Siam 
in 1718; and England bo sent 
several in the course of the present 
century. Mr. Crawfurd met a very 
uncivil reception in 1822, Captain 
Burney one a shade better in 1826, 
and Sir James Brooke in 1850 had 
to leave Bangkok without ‘having 
accomplished any of the purposes 
for which he was sent. Sir John 
Bowring in 1855 succeeded in bring- 
ing negotiations to a successful 
issue, and concluded a treaty be- 
tween Queen Victoria and the King 
of Siam. 

This treaty, which was signed 
April 18th, 1855, consists of twelve 
articles. It provides, generally, 
peace and free trade between Britain 
and Siam. A consul is to reside at 
Bangkok to take care of the interests 
of the English residents, to try 
English criminals, and decide civil 
causes. All English residents are 
to be allowed the free exercise of 
the Christian religion, and liberty to 
build churches. When we consider 
how complete a revolution this 
treaty must produce in Siamese 
finance, and how many privileges 
and monopolies it has uprooted, we 
cannot but agree with Sir John 
Bowring that its conclusion says 
much for the sagacity and enlighten- 
ment of the Kings and their chief 
counsellors. Nor can we refrain 
from adding that, though Sir John 
Bowring’s narrative modestly makes 
but little of his own part in accom- 
plishing the ratification of the treaty, 
whatever advantages Britain may 
derive from it are mainly due to the 
tact, firmness, forbearance, and in- 
genuity of the British Plenipoten- 


tiary. 

The last chapter of Sir John 
Bowring’s book contains his per- 
sonal journal during the days he 
spent at Bangkok upon his mission. 
Although mainly bent upon the 
accomplishment of his graver task, 
the Plenipotentiary had an observant 
eye for the manners and habits 
of the people, and for the strange 
and gorgeous aspects of nature 
and art which, during these days, 
were presented to his view. There 
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is something very pleasing in the 
freshness of feeling and heart with 
which the diplomatist entered into 
little enjoyments and saw. new 
sights — delighting in the fruits 
which were presented to him with 
the keen relish of a child, while, at 
the same time, watchfully observant 
that the honour of Britain should 
not suffer from any of those depreci- 
atory observances by which Eastern 
dignitaries are always eager to re- 
present the embassy of an ally as 
the submission of a tributary, and 
spurring on a comatose race of offi- 
cials to active exertion in the pre- 
aration and discussion of the treaty. 

efore landing at Bangkok, the 
Plenipotentiary was led to form a 
favourable opinion of the enlighten- 
ment of the Second King, avai 
ing that, out of admiration for the 
Waverley Novels, which he had 
attentively read, he had given one 
of his ships the name of Sir Walter 
Scott. Sir John Bowring had man 
interesting conversations with om 
of the Kings, and with the Prime 
Minister ; and the terms of the 
treaty were gradually arranged. 
He was received at Court with the 
most distinguished favour ; and the 
kindness of all classes of people 
was testified by presents without 
number. And the extravagant 
magnificence and glittering parade 
of the grand state reception of the 
English Embassy were such as to 
render impossible any adequate 
description of them. At his final 
audience, the King gave Sir John 
Bowring a letter to the Queen of 
Britain, written in Siamese and 
English with his own hand, and 
which he stated with some pride 
was of his own unaided composition. 
The King expressed his hope that 
Her Majesty would write to him in 
reply, and requested that two 
copies might be sent him of the 
English newspapers which should 
give an account of the reception of 
his letter. 

After Sir John Bowring’s de- 
parture, the Siamese monarch wrote 
to him, asking for two or three shells 
and rockets, and also for a reading- 
chair. There is something 80 
interesting in finding an Oriental 
despot preferring the latter request, 
that we quote that portion of his 
letter:— 

co 
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Aiso before this time once I have seen 
a model of an article I now think need- 
able for my own use. Allow me to say 
for the said thing, — 

There is a chair like an arm-chair ; 
in forehead of its arms there is handle 
erected holding the book and magnify- 
ing-glass for the reader seated upon the 
chair: it called reading-chair or seat. 
I wish to follow the model, but our 
workman could not do, for some things 
therein are not exact in the picture. 

Will your Excellency order from 
England to bring me one or two of such 
reading-chairs? I think it would fit 
for old man to be happy on reading of 
the English books.—(Vol. ii. p. 437.) 


On a review of the entire impres- 
sion of the Siamese which Sir John 
Bowring leaves with us, we think 
that the nation must have much ad- 
vanced in many respects since the 
period when Captain Osborn served 
in the far East. Captain Osborn 
declares that the cruel atrocities 
which he himself witnessed were 
such as made him long to see even 
the most corrupt of Western govern- 
ments introduced into Siam, to 
supplant the ‘ wretched native mo- 
narchy.’ He tells us that he will 
not venture to describe many of the 
cruelties with which he became ac- 


uainted. Cooking a human being 
alive was a favourite process; so 
was rubbing men with honey and 
lashing them to trees near the large 
venomous ants’ nests, until bitten 


slowly to death. But perhaps the 
most ingenious torture consisted in 
binding the unfortunate victim over 
the sprout of a plant which, with a 
point hard and sharp as a bayonet, 
rows several inches within twenty- 
our hours. This point, gradually 
impaling the sufferer, produced mor- 
tification and death by piercing the 
intestines. Cowardice, indolence, 
and intense and insufferable seif- 
conceit, were the characteristics of 
the Siamese with whom he came in 
contact: and when Quedah fell at 
last, mainly through the efforts of 
the British gunboat squadron, not 
the faintest expression of gratitude 
was maaan the officers and men 
for their hard work and anxious days 
and nights. It is plain that, in 
Captain Osborn’s opinion, the British 
chose to ally themselves to the 
wrong party in the strife between 
the Malere and the Siamese. Ina 
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eat degree he carries our sym- 
cakes ws him; and we a 
nim for the pleasure we have derived 
from the perusal of his interesting 
book, in which he tries, in a manly 
and truly English spirit, to say a 
good word for a race which no man 
speaks well of, and to interpose a 
shield for the defence of a race at 
which every man is ready to aim a 
blow, 

Sir John Bowring’s book, we 
think, will not doubtfully take its 
place in the standard literature of 
this country. Its solid information, 
the result manifestly of patient re- 
search ; its sound sense in all things; 
its clear and advanced views in 
politics; its new field; and its at- 
tractive style, always lucid, often 
picturesque, not seldom eloquent,— 
combine to form a work which many 
will read for what it teaches, and 
many more for the entertainment 
which it yields. There is a better 
day dawning for Siam ; and England 
will reap no mean advantage from 
the light, the progress, and the in- 
dustry of that better day. British 
trade and commerce have gained 
their footing at Bangkok; and the 
bright waters of the Meinam, the 
rich green of the trees that fringe 
its shores, and the gorgeous piles 
that rise above the foliage into the 
blue Eastern sky, will lose nothing, 
we are sure, even in the judgment 
of Mr. Tennyson, by their introduc- 
tion. It was the poet, not the 
political economist, who sketched so 
beautifully whatever is most pleasing 
in tropical scenery, and made half 
its charm consist in the exclusion of 
everything that has the taint of 
Europe :— 

Or, to burst all links of habit, there to 
wander far away, 

On from island unto island, at the gate- 
ways of the day ; 

Larger constellations burning, mellow 
moons and happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in 
cluster, knots of paradise : 

Never comes the trader, never floats an 

European flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, 
droops the trailer from the crag: 

Droops the heavy-blossomed bough, 
hangs the heavy-fruited tree, — 

Summer isles of Eden glowing in dark- 
purple spheres of sea ! 
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THE LAIRD’S SEAM. 


By roe AutHor or ‘Mre or Enrpanx.’ 


— 


CuHarter I. 


N old tumbledown house, which 
had been white but was now 
relieved by sundry grass - green 
patches, stood, seventy years ago, at 
the end of a short, straight avenue 
running through a belt of Scotch 
firs; beyond which, all around 
stretched as bleak and rushy moor- 
land as ever clad the poor wards of 
Lanark. The house was not with- 
out pretension: it aimed at being a 
small place—a laird’s mansion; but 
it had no air of prosperity, from 
its name of Watery Butts (and the 
winter rain lay weeks in the furrows 
of its sour, stiff clay soil) to the 
grey stones rent and shattered upon 
its steep roof, the lintels of the 
small battered windows defaced and 
worn, the wooden work crumbled 
down, and the battered door openin 
with two leaves like a cupboard. 
Within there was the same evidence 
of narrow means or waning for- 
tunes: the sitting-room, originally 
panelled, was destitute of all more 
modern pretensions to elegance, or 
even comfort; the bare carpet of 
thick, grey woollen stuff was not 
superior to what might be met with 
in the best room of the one-story 
farmhouse built on the first arable 
farm beyond these moors ; the table 
was of wainscot, and in the light of 
the hearth a young woman, with 
homely striped skirts, and keys at 
her side as the mistress of the 
house, sat spinning yarn from a 
dark polished wheel. 

The mansion might have fallen 
into the hands of tenant owners 
of the humbler class, — moorland 
farmers only raised a step above 
their cottars—but for the central 
figure, a man of sixty, poring, with 
keen eyes whose lashes were white 
as snow, over the cobwebbed, yel- 
low papers of the pigeon-holes in 
an ancient escritoire mounted on 
spindle legs and planted by the 
window, oceasionally laying them 
down to handle with his big, bony 
hands a few dull chipped stones 
contained in the drawer of the same 
repository, and compare them with 


a rough basket-at his feet filled 
with the same smutty material. The 
coarse plaiden coat, the weighty 
peasant shoes, the tangled grey hair, 
no more degraded their owner than 
the ponderous, clumsy, dim frame 
can overshadow a work of the 
painter’s art. 

The October sun, now setting 
behind these dreary tracks, shot its 
rays through the dispersed, erect, 
black pines, and piercing the lo- 
zenged panes, fell upon the Laird of 
Watery Butts, dreaming his phan- 
tasy ; and a broad, furrowed brow 
of genius was Ringan Cockburn’s, 
with sharp features, and eyes of 
wonderful fire looking out beneath 
their silvery brows. There was 
nobleness about Ringan Cockburn 
that no poverty could clog, youth 
that no old age could quench. He 
was musing earnestly, with a flush 
rising upon his sunken cheek: sud- 
denly he threw down stones and 
papers, sat erect in his leather- 
covered elbow chair, and called 
‘ Thrift,’ in tones of cheery com- 
mand. 

Thrift Cockburn—twiece Thrift 
Cockburn, the old Laird’s daughter 
and only child, and at five-and- 
twenty the composed wife of the 
laird’s nephew and heir, a Cockburn 
of a younger branch of the same 
gnarled tree—obeyed the summons ; 
and there side by side, as if for 
comparison, were the starry light of 
science—all the purer that it was 
less a thing of facts than of convic- 
tion, that it was idealized in its life- 
long struggle against groping igno- 
rance and cumbersome difficulties— 
and the lowlier, commoner, more 
blessed beam of household love, 
lifting as with ‘angel’s wings the 
simple, unreasoning, instinctive na- 
ture to the higher, stronger spirit 
within whose circle it had flourished 
—as if the little social moorland 
lark had fluttered fearlessly to the 
plumed breast of the lonely, royal 
eagle. Thrift Cockburn was no 
exemplification of the somewhat 
hard-fisted, homely virtue, once so 
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esteemed on Scotch lips that it crept 
into a Christian appellation, pro- 
nounced with a benediction over 
tiny, unconscious faces in many a 
heathery nook, from the Solway to 
the highland-born Forth and Tay. 
Thrift Cockburn was tall and 
shapely, with a round, dimpled face, 
like a scarlet-streaked apple in the 
Bothwell orchards, and eyes bluer 
than the ‘ flower of the flax,’ which 
she bade her Wat sow. It was a 
kindly, blithe face, with its own 
peculiar bloom, that neither mildew 
nor rust could wear away—that 
would survive the carle time and 
care with the best, and whose little 
lines of wilfulness never for a 
moment combated with the great 
reverence that nestled under her 
curch as beneath her maiden snood. 
Thrift Cockburn could dare her 
domestic, long-legged, red-headed 
Jean; or ban the dark vagabond 
gipsy that would fascinate her with 

is evil eye, while his tattered com- 
rade lifted her griddle cakes or her 
*‘ grey cock ;’ and soundly shake her 
little urchin when he meddled with 
his grandfather’s treasures, his dried 
weeds, or his stones and rude wooden 
models. But she had faith that 
never doubted her manly Wat— 
faith that could lift mountains and 
cast them into the sea for her grey- 
haired father, the beggared Laird of 
Watery Butts. 

‘ Thrift,’ the Laird addressed her 
with confident congratulation, ‘I 
see my way as clear asday. When 
the pit’s down, your fortune’s won.’ 

‘Do you say so, father!’ replied 
Thrift, with answering gladness, as 
if she had not heard the same story 
fifty times; ‘ I’m blithe to hear it; 
not but Ican bear puirtith, but you re 
growing auld, and Wat will lay 
aside the plough and ride with his 
marrows, and wee Wat will grow 
up to a grand inheritance ; and you 
shall be honoured as the doer of all 
and the benefactor of the country- 
side, never to be lichtlied more. 
I'm glad that you've fand the 
seam.’ 

* It’s no found, lassie,’ interrupted 
the Laird, hastily; ‘only sure to 
be; the metals are the same, and 
they take the very dip, and I canna 
be baffled by another hitch. No!’ 
said Ringan Cockburn, striking the 
table with his broad hand, and 
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speaking with a prophet’s glowing 
certainty ; ‘the victory’s won. 
see the hill-head, with the blocks of 
hard, clean coal—it’s parrot, Thrift, 
as I’m a living man—binged house- 
high, and the train of carts with 
their Clydesdale mares, and the 
stout carters bending beneath their 
load, and whistling and cracking 
their whips as they drive away to 
their ten miles’ distant homes, and 
the black-a-viced, souple miners 
swinging in the tubs, and receiving 
their bright silver groats at the 
week’s end. My word, the Laird 
of Briary Wood, with its wavin 
holms of wheat and barley, os 
fain niffer with the Laird of Watery 
Butts; such a hairst he will rea 
from his peat hags, as Briary Woo 
and all his generation niver saw. 
We'll rebuild the old house, Thrift ; 
we'll have policies and herb gardens 
and pleasure gardens. Young Wat 
will get College learning, and sit in 
the London Parliament, and main- 
tain the rights of Scotland, and 
counsel King George; and, lassie, 
I'll lay down my weary banes and 
dee in peace.’ 

‘Dinna speak o’ dee’in, father,’ 
cried Thrift, ‘with fortune at the 
door: gin Wat were but in to hear 
the news.’ 

‘They have termed me a fule and 
a madman, ‘Thrift,’ continued 
Ringan Cockburn, unheeding her ; 
‘gentle and simple have charged 
me with wasting your means; they 
have said I would bring you to 
want and misery, and now, with the 
Lord’s will, their children’s chil- 
dren will owe me their bread.’ 

‘The Lord has blessed you, 
father,’ exclaimed Thrift, devoutly; 
‘he has given to you to return gude 
for evil.’ 

‘He gave me a gude bairn, 
Thrift,’ responded her father, affec- 
tionately, ‘ that never failed me in 
my troubles, and that can now 
rejoice wi’ me when my jewel’s 
found.’ 

‘Father,’ pleaded Thrift, wist- 
fully, ‘ Wat never said you nay.’ 

The Laird patted her comely 
cheek and smiled. ‘ Wat's a long- 
sighted chap, and has a wife and a 
wean to protect, and he’s been 
patient, forby eydent ; I'm content.’ 

‘But when will the coal be 
howkit, and the country side tell’d, 
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and crowns in place of bodles in our 
purse ?? demanded Thrift. 

The Laird looked down re- 

rovingly. ‘Bairn, Rome wasna 
Puilt in ae day—it’sa far cry to 
Lochawe — yet it’s yonder, Thrift, 
ayont the blue hills ; I saw it aince, 
and its wild swans and kilted clans, 
when I was a laddie, and Rob Roy 
yet brattled ower the vale of Men- 
teith, and there was word of axes 
and claymores instead of picks and 
shools. The pit is not sunk to its 
last fathom, there maun be gude 
hire to transform mair hedgers 
and ditchers into miners and banks- 
men, and but a cauld coal to blow 
at in the mean time.’ The Laird 
reflected. ‘ Ay, it’s never darker 
than afore dawn.’ 

Thrift’s gleeful face fell, though 
she strove not to be daunted, and 
would cling to the bright certainty 
that had been presented to her, for 
one moment, to be wrested the next 
from her : 

‘It will be but a few shifts mair, 
father, and when Wat is convinced 
that success is so nigh—’ 

The Laird’s brow contracted. 
‘Wat's honest, but he is dull, and 
he grows thrawn, and it is ill to 
stoop to my younger brither’s or- 

han son.’ 

‘Oh! father, dinna blame Wat ; 
he wad work or want for you, on 
day; but he’s ower anxious and he's 
ill-advised,’ pleaded Thrift, faithfully. 

‘And my arms are stiff, and the 
day’s gone by, when there was no 
want 0’ hands to maw the hay, and 
cut the oats, and big the peats for 
the Maister of Watery Butts; and 
my fellows look askant on me at 
kirk and at market, and hold puir 
Wat no better than a grieve or a 
ploughman, and wonder at his puir 
spirit that jowks to my maggots. 
That’s the way o’t, Thrift, and sirs, 
its high time it were ended.’ 

A new impulse swayed Thrift ; 
she threw her arms round her 
father’s neck: ‘How daur they, 
father, how daur they ?’ she sobbed, 
‘you that were aye ower gude and 
wise, and never waured a plack on 
ae sin, and laboured for the weal o’ 
ane ana’. Oh, how can they ?’ 

The Laird clasped his hands, and 
looked straight before him with 
frank pride. ‘Ay, Thrift, I showed 
them how to bore the well at the 
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straw lime on his barren rigs, and 
this day they bear twofold. I 
planted scores o’ elms and beeches 
that “‘ will grow when we are sleep- 
ing,” and wave their green tops 
when Wat and you are threescore ; 
I have built a mill, though my red 
land’s no great ; I’ve had neep seed 
and grass seed frae foreign ake 
the best is but little, but I’ve done 
my best, though I impoverished 
myself to enrich the beechen bog 
that’s a slough of despond to this 
hour; and the yellow sandstones 
of my quarry were mauverish as 
snuff ere they had been months 
exposed to sun and wind.’ 

‘And you have dealt aumouses, 
father, to the sick and infirm; and 
you gave your barn to the trampin 
preacher that Briary Wood an 
Clay Gates drove off their lands.’ 


Cuapter II. 


The Laird had donned his grey 
cloak and blue bonnet, and was out 
in the tempestuous October twilight, 
ae with bent head, but unre- 
axing foot, to the ruddy fire that, 
like a beacon at sea, burned night 
and day on one spot on the waste, 
there to hold his vigil. 

The summer had been cold and wet, 

And stuff was unco green. 


And on the moorlands of Watery 
Butts the hardy reapers were yet 
cutting down the crop that, in spite 
of the Laird’s experiments, the 
winter snow might surprise a-field. 
Wat Cockburn was superintending 
their labourers. 

Thrift’s satellite, Jean, was an 
out-worker. Thrift was alone at 
her warm hearth, the windows 
rattling and the clouds drifting 
without—alone save for little Wat, 
who sat in his corner marshalling 
flocks and herds of the dry, brown, 
empty husks of field-peas, and 
knobbed fir-tops. Thrift span and 
pondered, rose to set the great pot 
on the kitchen fire, and to mingle 
and stir its warm wholesome mess; 
but it was not of the tired harvest 
hands she thought, or even of Wat’s 
coming in cold and hungry from his 
day’s toil. Thrift dwelt upon her 
father’s words with the pertinacity 
of a temper early imbued with a 
portion of the Laird’s ardour, and 
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an affection made up of respect and 
rotecting face’ The Laird had 
een an abstracted, singular, schem- 
ing man all his life; and, in spite of 
the unselfishness of his motives and 
actions, and the occasional flashes of 
good fortune which he caught, he 
was demurred at by his contempo- 
raries, as men, like water, will love 
a dead level and an old channel. 
Thrift knew better. Thrift honoured 
him far more than if he had been 
proven woridly-wise, instead of 
erack-brained. Thrift was fond of 
him as one is fond of an object pecu- 
liarly his own, with wants and weak- 
nesses to be softly covered with a 
holy mantle. In many respects 
(whisper it not in the ears of sultans) 
ift was more engrossed with her 
father than her husband, although 
she had married Wat from true 
love, and was a faithful, tender wife, 
because Wat was independent of 
her—Wat was strong, she but his 
weaker helpmeet. 

Thrift studied and re-stadied her 
household resources ; she would fain 
aid her father in his strait, contri- 
bute to the remotest chance of his 
fulfilling his long-proclaimed feat. 

e peril and precariousness of his 
undertaking had its own hold on her 
woman's imagination ; she felt (but 
— in a keener degree) like 

oyal Isabella when she pledged her 
crown jewelsand bestowed the monies 
on the voyager Columbus. Bless- 
ings on woman's faith! It may have 
stranded many a deluded bark, but 
it has also landed many a good ship 
——the rudder gone, the hold sprung 
a leak. But Thrift was sorely 
puzzled, her means were so very 
small, and there were gaps innu- 
merable for the price of the first 
sold grain; there were servants’ 
wages, and needful repairs, and gro- 
ceries, and wearing apparel, besides 
old accounts to be looked to. Wat, 
too, had long disapproved of the 
Laird’s proceedings, and ndéw it 
was scarcely to be hoped that, in 
order to promote them in their ex- 
tremity, he should again relinquish 
the better part of his particular 
earnings ee the capital on which 
the family depended for all 
foreign aid during the long winter. 
Wat was so twitted for facility of 
temper and weakness of will by his 
thoughtless, complacent acquain- 
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tances, that he might be driven to 
assert his prerogative to the utmost. 

At last a project occurred to her, 
though it was humble—so humble 
that the little bit of pride in Thrift’s 
warm heart cried out against it, 
and had to be silenced by the brave 
doctrine to which she had listened 
from childhood—that honest means, 
however plain and poor, are dig- 
nified ak graced the moment they 
are applied to a high end. 

. My father and Wat, though 
Watery Butts and its title deeds 
have belonged to our forbears sin’ 
the memory of man, have not 
thought shame to cast their coats 
mony a day,and slave for me. 
will put on my red mantle, and fill 
my basket with butter, and eggs, 
and young chickens, and hanks of 
yarn, and maybe some napery, and 
carry it into the merchants of 
Ravenston. I haena’ mony acquain- 
tances to forgather wi’, and what 
need I heed though they say there’s 
the Leddy o’ Watery Butts forced, 
puir woman, to bode away her own 
gear like ony cadger’s wife tramp- 
in’ wi’ her creel? Jean canna be 
spared, and wad mak no a 
1 see na, though I were a warlock, 


how else I could earn a penny.’ 
Thrift would conceal her simple 
device from the Laird; she would 
start in the morning before he was 
astir, but over night she must 
confide it to Wat, and obtain his 


consent. She first settled the mi- 
nutie of her plan, as she spun by 
her lamp, while Wat read his old 
newspaper and attended to the horse 
suppering. After her father had 
returned from ‘the sinking,’ and 

artaken of the frugal supper; when 
Tones leading her male squad of 
ploughboy andherdboy, had entered, 
to profit by ‘the worship,’ which 
rose so quaintly and soothingly— 
Thrift’s clear voice leading the 
— Wat's deep notes chiming in, 

ingan’s impressive broken bass 
uttering lofty verse and reverent 
prayer ;—then, when servants were 
dismissed ; and Ringan had retired 
to rest; and little Wat, with his 
brown cheek pressed against his 
pillow, and his chubby hand still 
grasping his fir-tops, slept the 
dreamless sleep of infancy; and 
Thrift and Wat sat beside their own 
ingle and talked in the fearless con- 
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fidence of man and wife, heart knit 
to heart in the closest, kindest 
bonds—then Thrift unfolded her 
little secret, and pleaded her cause 
with her hand on Wat’s knée, and 
her blue eyes on his face. But 
Wat's ear had been poisoned, and 
his heart steeled, his very love for 
the speaker hardening him the more 
against her enterprize. 

Wat Cockburn was thoroughly 
frank, manly, and tréehearted, as 
he was a handsome fellow, with a 
warm Gothic tint of complexion and 
hair, but he had Gothic traits in mind 
as well as body: he was not bright, 
he was not deep, he was rather slow, 
poor fellow, in intelleet, though 
excitable in temper; and like most 
people who acquire an ideaby inches 
and frequently at second-hand, he 
was éxceeditigly hard to dispossess 
of a notion once imbibed: he was 
apt to be stubborn. With all sin- 
cere regard for the Laird, he had 
allowed himself to be convinced that 
the Laird’s perpetual draining, 
planting, building, and boring, was 
an infatuation which, with his de- 
clining finances and the nature of 
Watery Butts, would lind the 
household in ruin. 

Now the Laird could do what he 
chose with his own, but with Wat 
lay what might be ealled the execu- 
tive power exerted on the fields; 
besides, when he first came to 
Watery Butts from another county, 
to introduce himself to his relations, 
and to be won by and win Thrift, he 
had sunk his little patrimony on the 
family property—and Ringan Cock- 
burn, with all his scheming, was 
simple and candid as a child in ad- 
mitting another man’s claims, how- 
ever they might interfere with the 
consuming pursuit of the phantoms 
of his busy brain. For the last few 
months therehad been a secret stritg- 
gle at Watery Butts, almost harder 
to suffer than open ¢ontention, 
seeing that it was between those 
who had till now been kith atid Kin 
in heart as well as blood: stolid 
opposition, grudging concessions, 
from Wat, met by impatience and 
half scorn and soteness of spirit 
from the Laird ;—Wat growing ever 
more dogged, the Laitd more re- 
sentful, only Thrift, like a hotise- 
Rigeon, flying between. Perhaps 

at, manly as he Was, had his own 


unsuspected littleness in the matter 
of Thrift’s enamourment of her 
father; at least, it was as his Thrift 
that he would not hear of her jout- 
ney to Ravenston, a seller not a 
buyer; it should never be said that 
he codld not support his wife by 
the sweat of his brow; that while 
Watery Butts was theirs, of he re- 
tained the use of his stout hands, 
she was driven to such shifts. 

It was in vain that Thrift re- 
minded him that, according to couti- 
try tradition, Sir Allan’s daughter, 
who had wedded a Cockburn in 
their palmy days, on the temporary 
forfeiture of their estate during his- 
torical reverses, a misfortune from 
which they never reeovered—better 
the whole had gone than the restor- 
ation of the mere haggs of Watery 
Butts—the widow and her daughters 
had for a time maintaitied them- 
selres by plaiting rush mats in a 
neighbouring ¢ottage. 

at would acknowledge no pre- 
cedent: thete was necessity itt their 
ease, but none in hers; she might 
be thankful while he was spared. 
For the Laird and his maggots, he 
was a good man, but he was flying 
in the faee of Providence; it was 
time he listened to reason. 

Thrift was keenly mortified and 
disappointed. She longed to abet 
her father in his need; she could 
not bear that Wat should secede to 
the side of his detfactors; she 

iqued herself on her influence with 
at, and this was the first time that 
it had failed since he came amongst 
them, so strapping and sincere, so in- 
dustrious and affectionate, since they 
held their trysts where the purple 
iris and the golden marsh marigold 
gave a July splendour to the lonely 
water stealing across the grey moor ; 
and Thrift remembered sundry tash 
pledges and doting deelarations into 
Whick é¥en sober Wat Coekburn 
had planged in the height of bis 
malady, and felt a very ill-used and 
indignant woman sitting with her 
attns tightly crossed, and her eyes 
starting in the fire-light, with Wat 
at her side, one great block of eold 
cruel opposition, yet glancing slily 
down at her, and inwardly groat- 
ing under the smiting of his con- 
scrence—for the vanquished do not 
always bear away the only or the 
severest wound in the conflict. 
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Cuapter III. 


Thrift, whose humours were wont 
to be passing vapours, under this 
provocation both lay down and rose 
up in bitterness. Wat was off ere 
she awoke, while there was yet a 
star in the bleak morning sky, to 
marshal his troop, and to see them 
whet their sickles before he re- 
turned for breakfast. The Laird 
was abroad, too, striding, early as it 
was, to his Will-o’-the-wisp on the 
moor—so completely the centre of 
his aspirations, that if it should be 
quenched, Thrift felt as if the very 
lamp of life, that still burned so 
brightly in the old student of na- 
ture’s making, would leap up and 
sink in premature darkness. 

Thrift went sullenly about her 
household duties, was listless and 
careless about her usual brisk busi- 
ness, soundly rebuffed little Wat 
when he was attacked with a refrac- 
tory desire to continue dabblingin the 
water from which he had emerged, 
in order to proceed with the next 
stages of his toilette, sending him 
shaking, with defiant little sobs, to 
stand with his smeared face turned 
to the chamber wall. At length 


breakfast was ready ; and catching 
little Wat by the hand, to drag him 
from the demon fire, Thrift issued 
into the raw air, traversing the 
little fir wood swaying in the morn- 
Ang breeze, and turning her eteps to 
the pit, in order to summon her 


father to his morning meal. There 
was an unusual stir about the work- 
ing, and Thrift paused on the first 
knowe to watch the scene. There 
it lay, so close to her that she could 
not only distinguish the actors, but 
hear their words. There were the 
heaps of hardened, trampled-down 
-clay-slatey shale, and limestone sur- 
rounding the smouldering peat fire 
—there the black yawning cavity, 
in which treasures more potent than 
diamonds might lie buried—there 
the rude machine that creaked round 
and round, dragged by the old grey 
pony, with his dizzying mechanical 
pace, and the crick in the neck he 
seemed to have acquired in his 
endless circles. The whole had a 
cheerlessness, and a dismal, crum- 
bling aspect, that seemed to eschew 

ain, and to pertain to disaster and 

ecay; and agreed with the cold 
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October sky, and the flat which it 
overlooked. 

But in place of the slouching, 
lounging figure or two that waited 
on the ascent of the tub, and emp- 
tied its contents, and the one sta- 
tionary man that contemplated their 
labours, there was a little knot of 
excited workmen, remonstrating 
against the solitary voice of com- 
mand they yet hesitated to disobey. 

The Laird stood erect and still, 
extending his arm and giving his 
orders clearly and distinctly as ever 
he had done in his life. 

‘Unyoke the pony, and you, 
Simon Moys, lead him ower to 
Claygates; bis wind’s sair spent, 
but his back’s no broken, and he’ll 
supply the place of the gude grey 
mare that fell wi’ the full cart and 
broke hir hough-bane last night ; 
the lave, e’en gang into the gin, and 
yoke to the trams, and pull shouther 
to shouther till noon.’ 

The men looked at each other 
rebelliously, and then a spokesman 
came forward a pace, and addressed 
Ringan Cockburn —‘It may be 
neeborlike, Laird, for you to lend 
a hand to Claygates wi’ the corn no 
in, and Martimas nigh,’ he said, 
grumblingly, but respectfully, as 
men will respect those who have 
self-respect written broadly, even 
in furrows and bleached hair; ‘ and 
I'll say we would be sweer to resist 
your bidding, for you're a just mas- 
ter and a kind; and some o’ us hae 
been born and bred on your land; 
but to render ourselves brute beasts 
to pleasure you, and work out your 
dreams, is mair than ony mortals 
could accord.’ 

There was an acquiescent murmur 
from his companions, followed by a 
pause. The Laird lifted his hand 
to his brow, and then looked in the 
rough weather-beaten face of the 
ringleader with bright, unflinching 
eyes, without a contortion of passion 
or shame disturbing a muscle of his 
own countenance. 

‘Man Simon,’ he said, simply and 
EIS ‘yer so far richt, I 
would be neeborlike in the hairst to 
Claygates, were it in my power, but 
I'm sair straitened for siller; I’m 
sending off puir Rory, whose forbear 
I rode when I was a laddie, no to 
help Claygates, but to bring me a last 
pound-note or the coal be found.’ 
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The men stirred and stared in 
blank dismay, and then broke into 
a unanimous outery— 

‘Gie in, Laird, howk nae deeper ; 
ye’ve waured ower muckle already ; 
the day's dead set against you; and 
you'll never licht a spunk frae 
that hole.’ 

But the Laird’s voice bore down 
the clamour, like a trumpet, such a 
rallying sound was in its dauntless 
words—‘ Gie in, when the hard 
battle’s fought and victory won—the 
fuel that shall blink on our hearth- 
stanes and gladden them, and raise 
mair biggins on Watery Butts than 
there are anns on a barley head! 
Doubt Providence, while he’s left ae 
twig to hing on by! Yer mistaen, 
lads;’ and casting off his coat, 
Ringan Cockburn laid his own 
hands on the poles, as if the might 
of his spirit alone would impel dull 
wood and rusty iron. But the men 
were shamed for the moment, and 
_— with a common reaction. 
‘Na, Laird,’ they said confusedly, 
pushing cone, ‘we'll no fail 
you now. We'll stick by you 
anither day, though we be to replace 
Rory: wha kens but this may be 
the last bout, and something may 
be in’t?’ and, as if they had been 
oracles, these rude impulsive men, 
while they pulled round the ma- 
chine with right good will, a faint 
hollow call, repeated and prolonged, 
rose from the pit-mouth. Was it, 
after all, the proclamation of great 
tidings,—had the last mine been 
driven to victory—the planting of 
the standard on new fields that 
were to render unfavoured Watery 
Butts opulent and famous? The 
men tugged and strained till drops 
started on their toil-worn brows, 
and a strange fire of kindled expec- 
tation glowed in their eyes. The 
Laird stood firm, with but a tighter 
contraction of the sagacious lip, 
and an unconscious lowering of the 
white eyebrows, but how the great 
heart within must have panted and 


“ % ! 

o tub containing the smallest 
fragment of the long-sought, much- 
coveted mineral, whether in slaty 
layers or shining lumps—a white 
seared face, how unlike the har- 
binger of fortune and thanksgiving 
—a hoarse voice, calling out wildly, 
‘Row, for God’s sake, there’s twa 
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forby me, and the sides o’ the mine 
m. arerne like the ice on Cambus 


The fated words were scarcel 
uttered, the tottering feet landed, 
when a hollow rumble, like the roar 
of surf, a muffled, sharp report like 
the crack of a volley of musketry, a 
concussion of the solid earth beneath 
their feet, a cloud of dust risin 
from that great yawning grave, an 
men’s hearts, quailing, ebbing for a 
second, flowing back in a wail and 
lament of horror and woe. 

‘Laird, Laird!’ called Simon 
Moys, clutching his master by the 
arm, and confronting him with dire 
accusation in his appalled, wrathful 
face, ‘ye tempted the Lord, wha 
had gien us the braid peat moss 
and bidden us be content, and his 
curse has fallen for your sin on 
innocent heads.’ 

Ringan Cockburn spurned the 


‘touch, and the red blood returned 


to his white lips as he shouted for 
spade and shovel, and clutched the 
rope hanging over the pit-mouth. 
Much need was there of a leader's 
presence of mind, of immediate, 
vigorous action; for, work as their 
comrades might, with the strength 
of brotherhood yearning over their 
fate—let the whole country side be 
arrested to relieve their strenuous 
exertions, it would be mirk night 
before these human bodies could 
be drawn from the pile of sand 
and stones heaped high above the 
ground, where oe struck their 
picks, living, life-like men that 
morning. 

Women, with their fluttering 
gowns and shawls, were appearing 
on many a meandering line across 
the moor, trudging to the work 
with their pitchers and baskets, 
conveying breakfast to husbands 
and sons terribly engaged. At the 
first suspicion of the evil, they 
flocked in, tossing their arms and 
screaming in sore distress. For, who 
were the sufferers ? What wretched 
wife or mother was to find her own 
in that buried pair, gone forth from 
them in strength and security—to 
win their bread—to shelter and 
cherish them—to be praised or 
abused never more ? 

Lawrie Blair, the wild but good- 
natured prodigal, whom the Laird 
had so often forgiven, the sole sup- 
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port of the fractious, ailing mother, 
who was continually bemoaning his 
sins—and there she was, she who 
had not walked half the distance 
for years, already apprised of the 
calamity — stumbling along, her 
feeble hands twitching at her necker- 
chief or check apron. 

‘Oh, Lawrie, Lawrie, hae ye come 
to this? Laird, Laird, save the lad 
that wad hae deet for ye afore the 
doucest an’ decentest man in your 
employ,—that has deet for you! 
Wae’s me, wae’s me! Had ye lived 
but a ditcher, my bairn, like your 
faither afore you, ye wad hae been 


te the fore through mony anither 


spree.” 
Thrift took her by the hand and 


found a seat for her on the grass, 


and tried to tell her to take heart, 
for Lawrie was in the Lord’s hand, 
even in that overwhelmed pit, and 
that he had been found at his post 
= any though it was but a miner’s 
shift. 


_—- 


Cuapter IV. 


A murmur was spreading among 
the workers, paralyzing their efforts; 
glances of far deeper commiseration 
and distress a hundredfold shot 
atound; Simon Moys again stood 
out, and taking off his cap, commu- 
nicated something reluctantly and 
hesitatingly to the Laird. Kingan 
Cockburn staggered, and looked up 
piteously to the leaden sky. No— 
no. It could not be! 

* Father,’ said Thrift, joining him, 
and suddenly aware of a strange 
overlook, ‘why is Wat not here? 
Bend him and the bandsters word ; 
they'll take their turn wi’ the 
miners. Wat will do the work of 
two men, ay, however grieved he 
may be to see this sight.’ 

‘Let alane, Thrift, my woman,’ 
replied the Laird, weakly. ‘ Wat's 
housing the sheaves, and he could 
do no gude here ; you see there’s no 
room for the folk already. There's 
= upon relays; let a’ be.’ 

‘ Housing the sheaves when men’s 
lives are to save!’ Thrift retmon- 
strated indignantly. ‘Father, ye 
dinna ken what you say, or how sair 
ye wrang Wat: I'll run for him 

self.’ 

‘ Bide still, Thrift; bide here, I 
command you,’ the Laird excluimed, 
violently. Thrift was thunder- 
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struck; she looked at her father, 
shaking in every limb, his fine tran- 

uil face working with emotion. 

he caught the glances of the others, 
now turned from Tib Blair, sittin, 
rocking herself on the moor, a 
directed to herself with the same in- 
expressiblegentleness and solemnity 
beaming so strangely from those 
familiar, homely faces. The truth 
gleamed upon Lae. the awful fact 
that Wat, vexed by her pain and 
resentment, had risen from his bed ; 
and, as if possessed by a dark fate, 
had gone where he had not been for 
weeks, to the pit-head ; and, before 
the main portion of the workmen 
assembled, had borrowed a miner’s 
tools and descended theshaft—either 
seized with a wild superstitious 
notion of trying his individual luck 
in the costly and condemned specu- 
lation—or with a calmer purpose of 
attempting to satisfy himself by 
actual eyesight, whether it held out 
the least glimmering of the result 
on which the Laird yet pinned his 
faith. 

Stiff and stark, or uttering stifled 

oans of mortal anguish, fathoms 
beneath their feét, crushed and con- 
cealed in a living grave, with the 
clods and stones heaped on his un- 
coffined, unshrouded breast, lay 
comely, kind Wat Cockburn, the 
husband and father, in the flush and 
promise of his manhood. 

Thrift’s blue eyes glared upon 
the witnesses, her white cheek grew 
a purple red, and she dropped down 
at her father’s feet, clasping his 
knees, and writhing before him: 
‘Gie me back Wat, father ; I gave 
you all else, the bite from my bair- 
nie’s mouth, but not Wat, never 
Wat!’ 

Oh, hapless king of Istael, who 
rent thy royal robe at the mocking 
mandate of the imperious Syrian, 
here is a man more tortured and 
abased, as if he too were ‘a god to 
kill and to make alive ;’ and one of 
the wretched suppliants his plea- 
sant child, Thrift, a young bride 
three twelvemonths back. 

Not sorrow alone, but remorse, is 
cankering and maddening the cor- 
dial happy nature, convulsing and 
transforming each feature as if an 
evil spirit had possessed itself of the 
fair body. 

‘Oh, Tib Blair, ye hae flyted on 
Lawrie mony a day, but ye parted 
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friends at last; I tell you a’ standing 
there, I gloomed on my Wat, my 
de, sober, kind gudeman, my 
ear, dear Wat, I, an ill wife, a 
hard heart, I braggit bim till, against 
his better judgment, he gaed down 
the pit, and met his death this day.’ 
es, this will be the fearful bur- 
den of Thrift’s sad widowhood, the 
blight that will alight upon her this 
moment, and haunt her sunk, search- 
ing eyes—her hair with not one or 
two slight threads, but whole flakes 
of silver breaking its brown before 
the October day be done, and she 
but a matron of twenty-five—until 
her dying moment, be it near or far ; 
that there had been diseord between 
her and Wat Cockburn on that last 
night, in the cheerful light of their 
quiet hearth; that he had risen and 
gone out of his house in the grey 
morning, without one word of re- 
conciliation and reviving regard ex- 
changed between them. They who 
loved each other so truly, who were 
one flesh in the blessed bands of 
holy wedlock ! 

Thrift’s first paroxysm of despair 
soon sunk in exhaustion, and with 
hands and heart cold and heavy as 
lead, she sat as still as Tib Blair. 
Another hand led away the innocent, 
ignorant, daunted child, or forced 
refreshment upon the Laird. Now 
that he was gone, taken from her 
so suddenly and fearfully, Thrift 
eared for none but Wat Cockburn. 

Many a strong arm that had dug 
with grim application gave way ; 
the shades of evening fell chill on 
these wastes; by the red smoky light 
of lanterns, the Laird looked hag- 
gard and aged as soine patriarch— 

od-forsaken like Job—before there 
was a halt, a shout, and the signal 
that the lost were found. 

The men clustered together, an 
agitated ring; the women hid their 
faces, and sobbed anew with bitter 
violence. A board had been fixed 
above the ordinary tub, and upon 
it a man was ascending, with a dark 
mass resting at his feet; slowly and 
cautiously they wound the rope un- 
til they were almost on a level with 
the bystanders. The lights fell on 
& great crimson stain, and every 
breath in the cirele was drawn hard 
and short. 

‘There's life in him 
howd him frae his mither. 

Life! what a power there is in 


yet ; but 
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that sound, though it be but a 
vapout fluttering in its flight, ex- 

iring in fitful, tortured flashes. 

ife! how the name alone can heal 
the broken heart, and revive ener- 
gies, strange and wonderful as hu- 
manity can display. Tib Blair rose 
up strengthened, and followed on 
her own feet the shapeless, bruised 
form. Was not her Lawrie still in 
life, and might not a merciful Pro- 
vidence spare him, maimed and help- 
less, for her, his old mother, to tend 
and succour—for whom her feeble 
fingers might spin day and night— 
to whom she would never again 
give crabbed, spiteful answers? A 
wild imagination, but still a ray of 
hope to lighten the miserere of the 
bereaved heart. And how Thrift 
Cockburn coveted that poor burden, 
and what would she not have given 
to have received her Wat thus! 

Another interval of suspense, 
brief, but which seems to those 
who endure it a very life-time, 
sickening, heart-rending: afew more 
shovelfuls thrown from the hill of 
stony mould that never seems to 
decline—and the second watched-for 
token that their weary task was 
ended. Thrift would not be kept 
back by any force, but she stood 
still, rigid rather, in the centre of 
the group. There was no disorder 
or disfigurement of Wat's members, 
searcely even of his dress ; his head 
was thrown back with a stately air, 
the features fully exposed ; but oh! 
the repose on the face, as if the 
burden and heat of the day had 
been borne, great strife, ——_ 

through ; a wrestling for 
dear life, and those dearer than 
life—but all toil and suffering over. 
Simon Moys, and other than he, 
turned aside, but Thrift did not 
waver—the spectacle was so solemn, 
it soothed rather than harrowed her 
—for it was yet like a vision, grief- 
laden, but majestic, to the Fae 
pierced spirit-wrung girl; and all 
the sign she gave, or emotion she 
testified, was a single quiet whisper 
of terrible egotism. 

‘Ay, Wat, my man, I wad hae 
seen the hale warld lie there rather 
than you!’ 

But a slight trembling stirred 
Wat Cockburri’s benumbed limbs ; 
a tinge of red flickered on his 
blanched cheek ; the eyes they had 
believed shut for ever, opened and 
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gazed around with a confused, un- 
meaning, uncertain lustre, clearing 
slowly until they rested on Ringan 
Cockburn; and then suddenly 
brightening with a flash of intelh- 
gence, a world of knowledge which 
they struggled to convey, a con- 
trition softening them inexpressibly, 
a magnanimous, generous congratu- 
lation, an honest, affectionate trust. 

‘ Laird,’ said Wat, with his first 
choked, stuttering accents, ‘ the 
coal’s won!’ 

Sure enough, Wat’s clenched 
hand yet retained a precious frag- 
ment of the coal seam, laid bare at 
last, at such a time, and under such 
circumstances. 

God’s arm had been over the 
pair in the recesses of the shaken 
pit, directing the course of the 
avalanche, which stunned and smote, 
but did not slay; turning aside 
the danger, imminent and deadly : 
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and the cherished desire, the long 
look forward of Ringan Cockburn’s 
busy life, was achieved ; the swarm- 
ing, diffused, exhaustless prosperity 
of Watery Butts was secured to his 
latest descendants. 

No more pinching poverty, and 
disheartening struggles—no more 
thwarting and decrying—no more 
mockery and contempt: perhaps, 
for their future aiiaatien and 
peace, Wat Cockburn and Thrift 
needed the fiery ordeal of that 
miserable October day to precede 
the change in their fortunes; but 
to Ringan Cockburn, in that sense, 
it was unnecessary. He was too 
truly great to be elated by triumph, 
any more than he had been de- 
pressed by discomfiture and failure ; 
though he smiled on the happiness 
of others, and rested on his noble, 
peaceful laurels. 


GERMAN LOVE-* 


yveerx human face, say the 
learned in these matters, car- 
ries written upon it the story of its 
owner. The prevailing thoughts 
have shaped the organs; the pre- 
vailing passions have furrowed the 
lines. XK o emotion, whether of joy 
or sorrow, passes off without leaving 
behind it the pencilled traces of its 
presence. It may beso. We need 
not quarrel with a theory which for 
the present is no more than a specu- 
lation. The generality of mankind 
are happily but indifferent phreno- 
logists, and, for our time at least, 
are likely to be spared a knowledge 
which, if it ever comes, will aah 
the world intolerable. We have no 
anxiety to find a window opened 
into our consciences, to take the 
public behind the scenes, where we 
can be seen, stripped of our stage 
dresses, in naked simplicity; and 
still less have we a desire to pry 
curiously into the secrets of others. 
The living torrents which, for 
eighteen out of each four-and-twenty 
hours, stream along our streets, are 
made up of units, each of whom 
has a history that would infallibly 
interest us if we knew it. Every 
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one of them is struggling, suffering, 
loving, hating, failing, succeeding, 
doing everything of which the most 
delightful novel is but a feeble coun- 
terfeit ; and our feelings, if we were 
admitted to all these confidences, 
would speedily be worn threadbare 
by perpetual friction. Here, too, 
as in most other things, we have 
cause to think the world well made ; 
that it is well for us all that we are 
allowed the exclusive custody of our 
own secrets. 

Further, as we are able to keep our 
story to ourselves, so it seems as if, for 
the most part, we were intended to 
keep it to ourselves; as if human 
beings should be known to one an- 
other only as they come in contact 
in action and life, while the rest lies 
between each particular man and 
his Maker, or should be made known 
only where reserve is melted down 
by affection. The interest which 
the world might feel in any given 
story is no sufficient reason for com- 
municating it. All ancient litera- 
ture would not be too high a price 
to pay for a knowledge of those first 
thirty years in which the carpenter's 
Son was subject to His parents in 
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Galilee. But our curiosity is alto- 
gether ungratified ; we are told as 
much as there is any occasion for us 
to know. 

Yet although concealment be the 
rule, it is at times suspended by 
peculiar circumstances. More than 
one remarkable man, in the last and 
the present century especially, has 
chosen to make mankind his con- 
fessor; and has either shadowed 
out in fiction, or related in actual 
narrative, his experiences outward 
and inward. .Goethe and Words- 
worth considered it their duty to 
expose the structure and growth of 
minds which had exercised so vast 
an influence over their contempo- 
raries. Rousseau, from some un- 
explained impulse, laid bare in his 
own person the diseases of which the 
world was sick. It is idle to examine 
the motives of such things. Men 
of genius are sometimes driven 
to what they do by a force which 
they can neither resist nor under- 
stand; and in these rare instances, 
where areal mind is really revealing 
itself, the result is its own excuse. 

Of a similar kind, and similarly 
also to be explained, is the little boo 
which is the subject of the present 
article. German Love, from the 
Papers of an Alien, may not be 
strictly an autobiography, but it 
bears about it the unmistakeable im- 
press of reality. It is the work of 
an uncommon man, who has sought 
relief for some inward sorrow by 
throwing it into a narrative; and 
although the beauty of the story for- 
bids us to wish that it had not been 
written, yet it is difficult wisely to 
speak of it. The writer, whoever 
he may be, is highly gifted, both in 
intellect and feeling. The pas- 
sionate outpourings of such a person 
are not to be coldly criticized, and we 
should have preferred perhaps to 
pass by the book in silence, were it 
not, first for its most rare merit, 
and secondly, for the close and inti- 
mate acquaintance which the author 
shows with England and the most 
modern English literature. He calls 
himself an alien. He is perhaps one 
of the many waifs and strays which 
these late years have cast upon our 
shore, and his book is the explana- 
tion of his exile. The subject of it 
is the common one—love and disap- 
pointment. But the love and the 
disappointment are peculiar. The 
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nature of them will be best seen by 
extracts, if a translation can convey 
tolerably the meaning of language 
which has been chosen with elabo- 
rate care. The following is from 
the opening page :— 


Childhood has its mysteries and its 
wonders, but who can describe them— 
who can interpret them? We have all 
passed through this enchanted forest. 
There has been a time with each of us 
when we have looked around in per- 
plexity of happiness, and our spirits 

ave steeped themselves in the fair 
reality of life. Then we knew not where 
we were, or what we were. Then the 
whole world was ours, and we were the 
world’s. That was an eternal life, 
without beginning and without end; 
without interruption or pain. Our 
hearts were bright as the sky in spring, 
fresh as the fragrance of the violet, calm 
and holy as a Sunday morning. 

And what disturbs this peace of God 
in the child? How is this innocent, 
unconscious existence brought to an 
end? How are we driven forth from 
this Eden of union and communion, and 
left desolate and alone on the outer 
earth ¢ 

Say not, thou with the solemn brow, 
say not that it is sin. Has the child 
learnt to sin? Say rather that we do 
not know, and that we must be resigned. 

And yet it is so sweet to look back 
into the spring-time of life—again to 
gaze into its sanctuary—-to remember. 
Yes, in the sultry summer heats, in the 
sad autumn and the cold winter, there 
comes here and there a spring day; and 
the heart says, I, too, feel as though it 
were spring: such a day it is to-day, 
and here I lie in the balmy forest, and 
stretch my weary limbs; I gaze upward 
through the green leaves, and think how 
it was with me in childhood. 

All seems a blank. The first pages 
of memory are like an old family Bible, 
the opening leaves faded, soiled, or 
crumpled. Only when we turn on, and 
come to the chapters which tell how 
Adam and Eve were driven out of 
Paradise, it begins to be clear and 
legible. 


We have next an exquisite picture 
of a German home, as it appears 


idealized in its simplicity: the 
loving mother; the great church, 
with its gilt cross; the palace oppo- 
site the gate, with the eagles on its 
innacles, and the great banner 

oating from its central turret. 
The family are intimate with the 
Prince, and the boy grows up the 
playfellow of the royal children. 
Among the latter is one, the Princess 
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Maria, the eldest daughter, who had 
lost all use of her limbs, and with a 
heart complaint in addition, has 
looked every day for death. Sheis 
older than the rest, a sort of guar- 
dian angel, as they loved to consider 
her. One day, when her illness 
was at its worst, 

She took five rings which she wore 
on her hand, drew them off one after 
another, and looked so sad and yet so 
gentle, that 1 shut my eyes to prevent 
myself from weeping. The first she 
gaye to her eldest brother, kissing him 
as she placed it on his finger; the 
second and third she gave to her two 
sisters, and the fourth to the youngest 
prince; kissing each of them also. I 
was standing by; I looked fixedly at 
her, and 1 saw that she had one ring 
yet remaining; but she leaned back and 
seemed exhausted. Presently she caught 
my expression ; and ag a child’s eyes 
speak aloud, she saw easily what was 
passing in me. I did not wish for her 
ring ; but I felt that I was a stranger, 
that I did not belong to her, that she 
did not love me as she loved her brothers 
and sisters ; and this gave me a shooting 
pain, as if I had burst a vein or bruised 
anerve. She raised herself up, laid her 
hand on my forehead, and looked at me 
so searchingly, that I felt she was read- 
ing my every thought. Then she drew 
the ring slowly off and gave it to me, 
and said, ‘I had intended to have taken 
this one with me when I went from you, 
but it is better that you should have it, 
to remind you of me when I am gone, 
Read the words which are written on 
the edge, ‘‘ As God will.” You have a 
passionate heart and a soft one; may it 
be tamed by life, and not hardened.’ 
She then kissed me as she had done 
her brothers. 
feelings. 


I can hardly describe my 
I was a boy then, and the 
gentle beauty of the suffering angel had 
not been without its charm for my 


young heart. I loved her as a boy can 
love—and boys love with a devotion, a 
truth, a purity, which few preserve in 
youth and manhood; but I thought she 
was a ‘stranger’ whom, if I loved, I 
must not say that I loved. I scarcely 
heard her words; I only felt that our 
souls were as near as two human souls 
ean be. The bitterness was gone. I 
was no more alone; I was not an alien, 
divided from her by a chasm. I was 
beside her, with her, and in her. I 
would not take the ring. ‘If you would 
give it me,’ I said, ‘ you must keep it, 
for what is yours is mine.’ She looked 
at me for a moment, surprised and 
thoughtful. Then she replaced it on 
her finger, and again kissing my fore- 
head, answered softly, ‘You know not 
what you say. Learn to understand 
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ourself, and will be ha’ and 
mabe others aor also,’ ~~ 

Time passes. The Princess lingers 
on in life; the boy goes out into 
the world, and at length returns as 
a young man, when he is again 
thrown with her. A feeling rises 
between them which is not love 
in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but intellectual sympathy. 
Their minds are touched deeply 
with the mystie philosophy of the 
fifteenth century. They discuss the 
Deutsche Theologie, and from 
thence, and in the mystic spirit, our 
own most modern English writers : 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold. They spend 
their days in a Swiss cottage at- 
tached to the palace. The mis- 
fortune of the lady throws her off 
her guard. She sees no reason wh 
the playfellow of her childhood 
should not be the companion of her 
age. At length prudent people 
are alarmed. The de ightful meet- 
ings are brought to anend. He is 
recommended to travel, and wanders 
with an aching heart into the Tyrol. 
Thither, however, his fate follows 
him. The Princess on the death of 
her mother has inherited an estate 
among the Tyrolese mountains, and 
there he again meets her. She has 
been warned in the interval. A 
marriage, even if her health had 
allowed it, was inadmissible between 
the high-born lady and the unknown 
student, and a philosophic friendship 
was properly considered dangerous. 
She tells him that they must see one 
another no more. 

[ have caught hold upon your life 
(she says), forgetting how slight a touch 
will rob the flower of its petals. In 
my ignorance of the world, I never 
thought that a poor sufferer such as I 
could inspire any feeling stronger than 
compassion. I welcomed you warmly 
and frankly because I had known you 
so long, because your presence was a 
delight to me, because (why should I 
not confess it?) because I loved you. 
But the world does not understand this 
love, and does not tolerate it. The whole 
town is talking of us: my brother the 
Regent has written to the Prince, and 
requires me to end our intimacy. Iam 
very sorry to have caused you so much 
suffering: say only that you forgive me, 
and let us part friends. 


Such words can produce but one 
effect. She is speaking at a dis- 
advantage; a summer twilight 
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— ten and lakes and 
ellow moonlight are poor suppor- 
ce to prudence, The old struggle 
begins again between man and the 
world; the individual soul flutter- 
ing against the bars of its prison, and 
crying out against social despotism. 


‘When I recal the stories of my 
friends,’ he passionately pleads, ‘I could 
tell you volumes of tragedies. One 
loved a maiden, and was loved in re- 
turn; but he was poor—she was rich. 
Parents and relations despised him, and 
two hearts were broken. Why? Be- 
cause it is thought a misfortune that a 
lady’s dress should be made from the wool 
of a plant in America, rather than from 
the fibres of a worm in China. Another 
loved a maiden, and was loved in return ; 
but he was a Protestant—she was a 
Catholic. Mothers and priests dis- 
agreed, and two hearts were broken. 
Why? Because, three centuries before, 
Charles the Fifth, Francis the First, 
and Henry the Eighth played a political 
game at chess. <A third loved a maiden, 
and was loved in return; but he was 
noble—she was plebeian. The sisters 
were jealous, and two hearts were 
broken. Why? Because, a hundred 
years ago, a soldier slew another who 
was threatening a king’s life in battle. 
He was rewarded with titles and 
honour, and his great-grandson atones 
with a blighted life for the blood which 
was then shed by him. Each hour, say 
the collectors of statistics, some heart is 
broken ; and I believe it. But why? 
Because in all but all cases the world 
will not permit us to love each other 
unless we are connected by some pecu- 
liar tie. If two girls love the same man, 
one must be sacrificed. If two men 
love the same woman, one or both must 
be sacrificed. Why? Can one not love 
without wishing to appropriate ? 

Since, however, there is no alter- 
native, he asks her whether, rather 
than submit to separation, she will 
brave the world’s displeasure. They 
love each other with all their hearts. 
Let them marry. She is silent for 
atime. At length she says :— 

‘I am yours, God will have it so. 
Take measlam. While I live, I live 
for you. May God join us again here- 
after in a fairer world, and reward you 
for your love !’ 


The Princess consents; but the 
Destinies are unrelenting. Another 


solution awaits the difficulty. She 
had been warned against excitement, 
and the struggle had been too much 
for her. In the night which follows 
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this scene, her heart stops suddenly, 
and cannot recover itself Her lover 
wakes in the morning to receive her 
last message, the ring, with the in- 
scription on it, ‘ Wie Gott will,’ 


And days and weeks and moons 
and years are gone (he says). My 
home has become strange ta me, and @ 
strange land is my home; but her love 
remains for me ; and as a tear falls inte 
the ocean, so has my love for her dis- 
solved in the living ocean of humanity, 
and interpenetrates and envelopes mil- 
lions — millions of those ‘strangers’ 
whom from my childhood I have so 
loved. Only on still summer days, 
when I am lying alone in the green 
forest of nature, and know not whether 
beyond its circle there breathe any other 
men, or whether I am solitary upon the 
earth, then the past stirs again in the 
churchyard of memory. Dead remem- 
brances rise up out of their graves. The 
omnipotence of passion flows back into 
my heart, and streams out towards that 
fair being who again is gazing on me 
with her deep, unfathomable eyes ; and 
then my affection for ‘the millions’ is 
lost in my affection for the one, and my 
thoughts sink baffled before the in- 


serutable mystery of the finite and 
infinite Love. 


With these words the book ends. 
Were it a fiction, the story would 
have been made more complicated, 
or would have been told with less 
intensity of passion. Only real life 
can pee materials at once so 
simple and so beautiful. Whether, 
however, it is well for us to dwell 
in this way over sufferings which in 
some degree fall to us all,—whether 
the wise man does not rather let the 
dead bury their dead, and live—not 
in a past which is beyond his con- 
trol, but in a present and future 
which are in some degree his own— 
is a further question. The heart 
knows its own bitterness ; it is rare 
that we can wisely advise others, far 
less undertake to judge them. If 
the author has found any true com- 
fort in writing this heal it is well. 
German literature has received a 
fresh ornament; and a noble nature 
has shaken off some portion of its 
distress. But sorrow, if a good 
medicine, is a dangerous food, 
There is a luxury of grief, which, 
like opium, seems to soothe, yet is 
stealing into the veins like poison, 
and the victim sinks at last in des- 
pair. 
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SIX MONTHS AT KERTCH. 


HE Russians are very fond of 
instituting parallels between 
their towns most favoured by nature, 
and celebrated places in Europe: 
enerally the comparison is far- 
etched, but in so far as that insti- 
tuted between Brighton and Kertch 
is concerned, I am inclined to believe 
that our Muscovite friends have the 
best of it. At any rate, I shall not 
easily forget the impression made 
upon me when I first caught sight 
of Kertch from the deck of the 
steamer which was slowly steaming 
up the bay, and avoiding the nume- 
rous shoals, which, with most Rus- 
sian spirit, yearned to baffle the 
progress of the invader. ; 

Imagine a circular bay, either 
horn of which rises into a precipi- 
tous cliff, and gradually tapers down 
to a valley in the centre. Along the 
shores run rows of white, pleasant- 
looking houses, glistening in the 
November sun; and on a hill, frown- 
ing above the town, stands a Grecian 
temple. But to continue the com- 
parison with Brighton: just imagine 
that watering-place, so beloved by 
Cockneys, having undergone the 
bombardment once threatened by 
the fiery Prince de Joinville. Let 
only a few fragments of the Chain- 
pier project from the water ; let the 
gun battery, which the inhabitants 
regard with mingled feelings of awe 
and reverence, be blown to pieces ; 
the steamers which ply to Biepve 
gutted of their engines, lying bilged 
on the shore; and finally, suppose 
the whole length of the West Cliff 
riddled by cannon balls, roofless, 
windowless, and the clean fronts 
blackened by smoke ;—if my readers 
will have the kindness to form this 
picture for themselves, it will save 
me a great deal of description, un- 
satisfactory at the best. 

I will assume that the landing at 
Kertch has been effected, and I have 
reported myself as an integer of the 
Turkish Contingent; I have also had 
my quarters allotted me, consisting of 
a magnificent suite of rooms, indubit- 
ably mest delightful in summer, but 
now thatthey areinnocent of windows 
and doors, very suggestive of rheu- 
matism in its most acute form; and 
I will take a walk about the town, 
and form some acquaintance with 


the gentry among whom my lot is 
east. And first for the Europeans. 
A bitter satirist has already de- 
scribed them by comparing them 
with the army that David: formed, 
when he called together ‘all those 
that were discontented, and all those 
that were in debt,’ to fight against 
Saul; but although there were 
some black sheep among them, as 
might be expected from the hurried 
manner in which they were ap- 
pointed, as a general rule they were 
anxious to earn their pay, and ready 
to break their hearts in the 
hopeless task of disciplining the 
Turks. The majority were Indian 
officers, who obtained two years’ 
furlough, and were selected because 
they had already commanded 
natives. The theory was admirable, 
like all those propounded by a: 
British Government; but unfortu- 
nately the Turks were an exceptional 
race, and at the period of my arrival 
at Kertch, things were in a very 
critical atate. It must be borne in 
mind that the regiments handed 
over to us by the Sultan had not 
been wowed. for their very good 
behaviour, and during their encamp- 
ment at Biyukderéh matters had 
not gone on satisfactorily. Whole 
regiments had deserted, and had 
not been punished with any severity 
as a warning to the rest; and the 


Turks naturally supposed that the 
English commander would, like their 
own pachas, bide his time to punish 
them, for they could not believe in 


such mistaken clemency. In ad- 
dition, the rascally Greeks had 
worked upon them to such an extent 
that they were ripe for revolt when 
orders came for their removal to 
Kertch. After landing, they amused 
themselves by every crime of which 
fiends in the shape of human beings 
could be guilty ; and as they still re- 
mained unpunished, they concluded 
that they were their own masters, 
and entertained a very wholesome 
degree of contempt for their Euro- 
pean officers. When it was too late, 
the Provost-marshal, Major Guern- 
sey, tried to check a brutal outrage 
in broad ‘daylight, and in pursuance 
of his duty shot an Arnaout who 
struck him. <A tremendous disturb- 
ance ensued, and the result was that 
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Major Guernsey was dismissed, to 
soothe the Turks’ outraged feelings ; 
in other words, a most deserving 
officer was made a scapegoat for the 
mistaken indulgence of the Com- 
siento in Sidel I am willing to 
concede that it was a very awkward 
position for Englishmen to be placed 
in—a few hundred men exposed to 
the fury of maddened Turks; but 
at the same time, I cannot see why 
such a state of things should have 
been allowed, or why the Contingent 
should not have been sent up to 
the front, where a large force would 
have been at hand to check any 
tendency to insubordination. 

It was a melancholy thing to walk 
through the streets of Kertch and 
notice the wanton acts of destruction 
verpetrated in a defenceless town. 

ouses had been positively gutted 
for the sake of firewood; and any 
furniture which the pachas had not 
confiscated and sent off to Stamboul 
for sale, was pitilessly broken up 
and destroyed. It was reported that 
the Pacha had appropriated forty- 
six pianos, and I can quite believe it, 
after seeing the traces of luxury still 
remaining in the houses. But the 
French had not been behindhand 
in their share of destruction: Kertch 
had enjoyed a system of sewerage 
which would have gladdened the 
heart of Sir B. Hall, but this our 
Gallic allies had ruthlessly broken 
up in their search for hidden trea- 
sures. Nor had English officers, I 
am sorry to say, neglected their 
share of booty. I have reason to be- 
lieve that a high Government official 
has decorated his rooms with a pair 
of magnificently carved and inlaid 
doors, the spolia opima of a medical 
officer, who thus paid court to the 
powers that be. In vain were 
General Orders fulminated against 
plundering; they were not worth 
the paper they were written on; 
and many a foray took place through 
the houses, and many a store of un- 
considered trifles was discovered by 
the keen-scented Europeans. I must 
say one thing in favour of the Execu- 
tive: they saved the two churches 
from robbery, and the house of Prince 
Woronzoff was spared forsome un- 
known reason, though it was calum- 
niously asserted that this was owing 
to his being a connexion of some 
great man in England. I wish, for 
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the sake of humanity, the same care 
had been bestowed on the grave- 
yard, but there the Turks housed 
for a time unchecked; they had 
heard from the Tatars that it was 
the Russian custom to bury jewels 
with the dead, and they ruthlessly 
dragged thecorpses out, andleftthem 
exposed to the tender mercies of the 
starving dogs. After the mischief 
had been perpetrated, a guard of the 
71st Regiment was stationed in the 
cemetery, and had the satisfaction 
of shooting a mulazim at the head 
of a plundering party; and this in 
some measure hicks their laudable 
endeavours to wreak their vengeance 
on the hated Moscov giaour. 

It may be supposed that in the 
general search for plunder the 
Museum had not been spared: and 
I believe, indeed, that the articles 
of value were appropriated on the 
first attack on Kertch. Atany rate, 
on my arrival I found it converted 
into a powder magazine, and the 
ground in front strewn with relics 
of antique sculpture, which the 
Turks strove to render still more 
antique by chipping off eve 
salient feature, either through their 
horror of graven images, or through 
their intense love of destruction—I 
am inclined to believe the latter, 
for they never rested till they had 
utterly destroyed the magnificent 
flight of steps which led from the 
market-place to the museum-hill. 
A couple of griffins which guarded 
the entrance defied their efforts for 
some time, but at last they were 
toppled over, and added to the uni- 
versal ruin. Wanton mischief and 
stealing are the two great charac- 
teristics of your true believer—very 
— qualities in their way 
when practised on an enemy, but 
not so pleasant when they recoil on 
yourself, as was too often the case 
with our Turkish friends. 

The winter of 1855 was spent in 
securing our position, and as the 
Turks had an eminent regard for 
their own safety, they graciously 
condescended to work in putting 
the town in some state of dshinen 
A boundary wall was built round 
the town at a very cheap rate: for 
as the houses were all built of large 
blocks of sandstone laid on one 
another, it was only necessary to 
pull them down, in the progress of 
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the work, and remove them to the 
seat of operations. In this way the 
faubourgs gradually disappeared, 
and the town was rendered ex- 
tremely compact and, as the Scotch 
say of their ‘ flats,’ self-contained. 
Here, again, the theory was excel- 
lent: the wall was built with all re- 
gard for solidity, and the ditch out- 
side it was of ample width: the only 
error was, that it would have re- 
quired at least thirty thousand men 
to defend it, and we had only nine 
thousand. In the same way, forty- 
six guns were mounted on the 
heights: some directed on the 
valleys, others on the town itself, 
to drive the enemy out if he had 
once taken it. The question that 
occurred to me was as to who 
would fight the guns of position, 
seeing we had only artillerymen 
enough for our five field-batteries. 
Taking all things into consideration, 
Iam happy to say that I had no 
opportunity of solving my doubts. 
It was not till long afterwards that 
I was informed of a circumstance 
which, had I known it at the time, 
would have rendered my ration of 
salt pork even more indigestible than 
it was : the Contingent was placed at 
ussians, 


Kertch as a trap for the 
Tt was all arranged that, as soon as 
the Russians appeared, a despatch 
boat was to hurry down to Balaklava 
with the news, and an auxiliary 
force would be landed at Kaffa to 


eut off their retreat. The Russians 
would have been cut to pieces, the 
Contingent in all probability de- 
stroyed, and the Government would 
have been freed from two great 
nuisances at one blow. Extremely 
gratifying for the British officers 
of the Contingent, I must confess. 
However, nothing of the sort came 
off, and with the exception of the 
cavalry charge, in whieh poor Cap- 
tain Serna lost his life, and forty 
odd Turks were sent to the land of 
the Houris, no Russians were ever 
seen. 

It must not be supposed, though, 
that we were free from alarm. ‘Lhe 
Tatars maliciously practised upon us 
by announcing the approach of the 
Russians at the most unseasonable 
hours, and we had only too many 
gobemouches to believe the most 
wonderful stories. Hence the dis- 
satisfaction was extreme, for it was 
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most unpleasant to turn out of bed 
just as you were beginning to thaw 
and dream of visionary steaks and 
porter, in order to mount the 

eights and await a foe who never 
came. For weeks this system went 
on, and we bitterly regretted Gene- 
ral Vivian’s decision in not allow- 
ing the cavalry to land. A couple 
of regiments would have saved us all 
this annoyance, and owing to the 
want of cavalry we were utterly at 
a loss about the enemy’s movements, 
except what we learned from the Ta- 
tars, who acted as spies for bothsides. 

Indeed, that winter was a thing 
to be remembered—not so much 
for the icy coldness, as for the 
constant changes of temperature, 
which set all calculation as to cloth- 
ing at defiance. For six weeks the 
bay was frozen over, and the vessels 
converted into temporary batteries 
by having trenches dug round them, 
for great was the alarm lest the 
Russians might cross from Taman. 
The learned among us would talk 
about Mithridates having fought a 
cavalry engagement on the ice in 
his time, then why should not the 
Russians attempt the same ma- 
neuvre? But this was not the 
worst: no ships could come up, and 
as we depended for our firewood 
exclusively on transports, we suf- 
fered severely—that is to say, the 
English officers, for the dear Turks 
were not allowed to go on short 
commons. They had their full 
rations when we were condemned 
to half allowance, and sheep could 
be always found for them when we 
suffered from salt pork and weevilly 
biscuit. We, too, were strictly for- 
bidden breaking up floors for fire- 
wood, but the Turks quietly ignored 
the order, and did as they pleased, 
without the slightest fear of punish- 
ment. That winter will be remem- 
bered by myself at least, so long as 
rheumatism has any power over me. 
But if we suffered, our companions 
at Fort Paul and Yenikaléh were 
even worse off; they were living in 
huts, and in a most bleak situation, 
and do all they could they were 
never thoroughly warm. As an in- 
stance of. the intensity of the cold 
at Fort Paul, I may mention that 
I saw a bottle broken, the beer 
taken out in one solid mass of ice, 
and put on the fire to melt. 
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Strange to say, though, in spite of 
all our sufferings we were wonder- 
fully free from sickness, with the ex- 
ception of the scurvy, which attacked 
the Turks, owing to their fondness 
for rice: among the officers there 
was not a death during the whole 
period. This was owing in a great 
measure to the exertions of Dr. 
McPherson, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, and the staff of medical 
officers he had selected. They were 
unremitting in their attention; and 
I may more especially refer to the ad- 
ssisgbie arrangements made in the 
European hospital, by which sick- 
ness was kept at bay. The com- 
pressed vegetables—a marvellous 
invention, when a piece the size of 
a die becomes on boiling a huge 
dishful—were of very great assis- 
tance in maintaining health. 

Another thing which kept our 
spirits up, and consequently had a 
beneficial effect on our health,wasthe 
calm contempt with which we com- 
bined to regard red tape and routine. 
It is true that tentatives were now 
and then made to establish that 
system, but it was simply ignored. 
The only glaring instance I can re- 
member was when the officer com- 
manding the engineers sent back 
a requisition because it was not en- 
closed in an envelope, but this met 
with such an unanimous outburst 
of good-humoured sarcasm that the 
attempt was never repeated. For 
amusement, we found abundance 
in fraternizing with the Turkish 
officers, and trying to teach them 
to drink rum, while they taught us 
Turkish. I regret to say that they 
were far the more apt scholars. 
Another great point of attraction 
was found in the quarters of Major 
M , who on certain days in the 
week invited the regimental band 
to a lesson in English tunes. They 
assembled round him, while he, 
mounted on a chair, solemnly 
whistled ‘ The girl I left behind me,’ 
or the ‘ British grenadiers.’ Never 
shall I forget the contortions of the 
unhappy Turks as they attempted 
to imitate the uncouth sounds. A 
Turk has no idea of melody ; he can 
make a noise on an instrument, but 
that is all; and even their celebrated 
‘God save the Padishah,’ composed 
by Donizetti, has degenerated into 
& most ear-piercing, cholera-suggest- 
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ing tune, in comparison with which 
the bagpipes might be called melo- 
dious. 

Nothing is so wonderful, however, 
as to see the manner in which the 
Turks live together. In a house 
hardly large enough for twenty 
Europeans, two hundred will con- 
gregate, to keep themselves warm, I 
suppose. The smell of such a 
ménage I will leave to my reader’s 
imagination ; and as a Turk never 
takes off his clothes, and never 
throws away a rag, however worth- 
less, I am only surprised that sick- 
ness was not still more prevalent 
among them. But that smell, bad 
as it was, was frangipanni, com- 
pared with the odours that saluted 
you on entering a Russian house: 
such a frowzy, fusty, Petticoat-lane 
collection of smells was never before 
brought together. High or low, it 
was all the same; from the priest 
to the coalheaver, all seemed only 
to live for and through that foul 
exhalation. The women amuse 
themselves with chewing sunflower 
seeds and drinking vodka; the 
men indulge in cigarettes and tea 
flavoured with rum. What they 
eat is a mystery, but it is apparently 
a combination of grease and rancid 
water, with lumps of black rye 
bread floating on the surface. But 
I may as well in this place give an 
account of my eniiend. on the prin- 


= ex uno disce omnes. 

t appeared that he had been a 
wealthy merchant, before the bless- 
ings of war burst on his house- 


hold. His losses had affected his 
brain, and he waxed furious at the 
sight of a British uniform, as a bull 
at ared cloth. Hence he was ve 
irate when three of the detested 
pee le were quartered on him, and 
eld a lengthened and very fero- 
cious address, of which, fortunately 
for him, we understood not a word. 
We turned him out, and he reap- 
peared soon after with a bottle of 
claret in each hand and one of 
brandy under his arm. He produced 
a huge nail from his pocket, and 
drove in the corks, sternly insisting 
on our drinking a species of Russian 
‘Smollis’ with him. He proposed 
the health of Victoria of England, 
to which we replied by a ‘Long live 
the Czar,’ and so we fraternized 
cordially, and his eyes became more 
pd2 
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fishy than ever. At night he had 
af 


esh access of passion, and 
bounced into our bedroom, very 
scantily clothed, and with his house- 
keeper hanging on to his skirts. 
He was ignominiously kicked out, 
to return next morning with more 
liquor and more toasts. Thus 
he went on, till at last he grew 
troublesome, and we wished him to 
depart. At this he waxed indig- 
nant, and taking from his pocket 
some sixty gold pieces, hurled them 
at our feet, soul bly to signify he 
was as good a manaswe. At last 
grief and drink brought him to a 
bed of sickness. An old strongly- 
smelling Russian established him- 
self in his room as physician, receiv- 
ing five ducats a week for reading 
a big book, and practising some 
form of incantation. From sheer 
compassion I procured him an 
English surgeon, who enjoyed the 
distinguished honour of being the 
only T. C. who killed a Russian, 
for my poor old landlord died. The 
house was immediately invaded by 
an army of dirty boys, headed by 
the priest, who sang for three days 
and nights without intermission, 
while the old housekeeper did 
nothing but fry fish; the eating of 
which appears to be the Russian 
mode of displaying grief. All his 
friends came in to have a look at 
him as he lay in state, with at least 
twelve pounds of candles round 
him, and each took a lump of fried 
fish and a glass or so of brandy. 
The smell in the house for those 
three days would have gladdened 
the hearts of Houndsditch. When 
he was gone never to return, we 
made a grand discovery : a piece of 
wall in the yard was pulled down, 
and our servants, to their intense 
disgust, saw goods worth at least 
a thousand pounds produced from 
an artfully-concealed cellar. What 
became of them I know not; they 
were carried off, and I am very 
doubtful whether his relations had 
their fair share. My suspicions 
always pointed to the Lanodiienes, 
a shrivelled old beldam, whom I 
once was forced to kiss, to my 
intense horror, on the presentation 
of a painted Easter egg, accom- 
panied by an adjuration in Russian, 
which may have been a blessing, but 
was probably a curse. 
The winter at Kertch was bad 
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enough, but Heaven defend me from 
such another March as I endured 
there. The piercing easterly wind 
could not be kept out; it laughed 
fur coat and cap to scorn, and never 
rested till it reached your marrow. 
Another especial annoyance was 
the snow, which did not behave 
like a respectable fall in England, 
and lie on the ground, to thaw in 
good time; on the contrary, it 
never seemed satisfied till it could 
rise again and whirl about in the 
air, pricking your face like a paper 
of the best town-sharpened needles. 
I believe this is a peculiarity of 
Crimean snow, and it had Dubois 
de Montpereux by my side, I would 
give my readers the scientific name 
of the phenomenon; as it is, I can 
only speak of the result. A ride 
to Yenikaléh in such weather was 
the most miserable thing that can 
be conceived. It was impossible to 
see the road a yard before you, 
and it was a glorious time for the 
Tatar dogs, that waylaid travellers 
on that road, for they could attack 
your boots or your horse’s legs, 
without any fear of a shot from a 
revolver. These dogs, too, are a 
peculiarity of the Crimea; they are 
the size of wolves, and were they 
only as courageous they would 
have proved dangerous enemies. 
But they would only attack you in 
the rear, and the horses soon grew 
accustomed to lash out at them vin- 
dictively, when they heard them 
coming. However, they formed 
excellent scavengers, and soon dis- 
posed of the carcases of dead oxen 
and sheep which the commissariat 
threw into the sea, to be washed 
ashore at the next tide, as a fine 
nucleus for pestilence. Among 
these dogs we managed to pick 
up some magnificent greyhounds 
of the Kurdistan breed, gaunt, 
shaggy fellows, that could give a 
capital account of a hare, and stood 
us in good stead as soon as the 
armistice was proclaimed. The 
hares in the neighbourhood of 
Kertch were countless ; they were 
caught by hundreds daily, and fur- 
nished us with an agreeable change 
of diet, but they deserted us at last, 
and went over to the Russians. 
It was the same with the fish; for 
a fortnight we revelled on a species 
of brill, which was sold in the 
market-place for a shilling a piece, 
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but in a fortnight they disappeared; 
the Tatars received a quiet hint 
that the Russians also liked fish, 
and they were compelled to send 
them off to their camp. We also 
had an immense quantity of game 
of every description—wild duck, 
bustards, larks as large as pigeons ; 
black and blue-plumed pigeons as 
large as fowls; and a species of 
plover which formed an excellent 
ingredient for soup. 

The market-place at Kertch was 
a curious sight: it was thronged 
from dawn with Turkish troops and 
English officers, seeing what they 
could pick up, and how they could 
be cheated by the Tatars. There 
was no tariff established, and so 
while the English paid an exor- 
bitant price for everything, the 
French quietly rated the value of 
the article, put down the money and 
walked off with the purchase, accom- 
oe by salutations of ‘No bono 
ohnny,’ which they regarded with 
the most sublime indifference. 
There were stalls of every description 
loaded with oranges, lemons, apples, 
and all sorts of abominations that 
the Turks like ; among others a most 
indigestible-looking cheese, which 
they devoured with great avidity. 
It may be as well here to give some 
idea of prices; milk was sold at 8d. 
the bottle, eggs 2d. each, a quarter 
of lamb 4s. 6d., and a lump of 
horseflesh for soup at about 1s. 6d. 
the okka of 23lbs. A salad could 
now and then be purchased at about 
2s.: such were the native productions, 
For European articles we had to 
depend on merchants, who made us 
pey accordingly, butter 4s. 6d. per 
b., cheese 3s., ham 2s, 6d., and so 
on in proportion. Champagne, the 
favourite beverage, ranged at 153. 
a bottle, till toward the end, when a 
whole shipload was brought up 
from Kamiesch, and sold at gos. a 
dozen. A decent sort of vin ordi- 
naire could be procured at three 
francs from the French canteen, 
which also sold some very fair 
brandy. It will be seen from this 
tariff, that though our pay may 
have been high, our expenses were 
equally so, and though theoretically 
a man is supposed to live on his 
rations, I should like our rulers to 
try the experiment for a week, and 
then perhaps we should hear less 
of green coffee, and flour served out 
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without any opportunity to bake it. 
I must not forget to mention here 
that an ingenious Frenchman at 
Yenikaléh contrived to turn a colony 
of frogs to good account, and regaled 
his master with many dishes of that 
—_ maligned but very delicious 
at. 

After a while our Turks began to 
feel some degree of affection for us, 
while the native officers regarded us 
as their sworn foes. It was a great 
mistake to keep any officer higher 
than a lieutenant among them ; and 
had the force been continued, I have 
no doubt an alteration would have 
been made in that respect. The 
Bimbashi was decidedly a loser by 
the affair: he only received the 
same amount of pay as when serving 
the Sultan, and all his little per- 
quisites were cut off. He could no 
longer return dead men, and draw 
their pay ; and the bucksheesh which 
his men had been forced to hand him 
was stopped. The men were made to 
understand that any gift was quite 
voluntary on their part, and that 
the Bimbashi would be punished if 
any complaint of extortion were 
proved against him; and it was quite 
wonderful how kindly they took the 
hint. They soon became moneyed 
men ; ar you could not pass 
through the streets without being 
saluted by one or more with a cry 
of ‘Sovran, Johnny,’ and the shak- 
ing of a bag of silver, implying that 
they were willing to give twenty 
shillings for the pound, and so net 
a few piastres profit. But we had 
the greatest trouble with the fatigue 
parties: they were paraded on the 
market - place every morning, and 
in their detestation of work would 
mingle in the crowd, and quite 
escape detection, all being dressed 
in the uniform coarse grey coat, 
with its mysterious hood, which 
served for carrying stones, bread, to- 
bacco,—anything, in fact, which they 
could save their hands the trouble 
of touching. And yet, when they 
liked, the Turks were indefatigable 
labourers: give them any job that 
excited them, and they Be never 
leave off. They were certainly very 
clumsy, but intensely strong; and 
to see them dragging the thirty-two- 
pounders up the hills, through the 
thick mud, was a wonderful sight. 
Of course they made a tremendous 
row, but that was nothing, and they 
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could not work without it; and the 
way they grinned and showed their 
white teeth with a self-laudatory 
exclamation of ‘Bono, Johnny; ay— 
yeh?’ was most amusing. On the 
other hand, keep them but one 
moment after gun-fire, and you 
could not get a stroke of work from 
them; they would assemble and 
argue the point, or else mob the 
interpreter till he explained the 
wrong from which they were suffer- 
ing: the rest of the regiment would 
eat the whole of the rice, and not 
leave a morsel for them. And when 
the word to go was given, off they 
would start like great schoolboys, 
jumping on each other's shoulders, 
or making fearful faces at any 
Frenchman they met. 

As usual, the French were de- 
tested ; and at Fort Paul the feeling 
rose to such a height that furious 
battles took place, and much alarm 
was felt. The cause of war origi- 
nated with the Turks’ partiality for 
eats as playthings, and the French 
liking for the same animals as an 
article of food. The cats ay 

y 


peared; and the Turks could on 
give utterance to their feelings in a 
suggestive ‘ Miauw!’ whenever they 


assed a Frenchman. This soon 

ed to blows; and a formal com- 
plaint that the English officers took 
the part of their men. I am afraid 
there was no love lost on either side, 
and that we were pleased to hear of 
the Frenchmen getting a good 
thrashing. At last the fights at the 
watering-place grew so protracted 
and dangerous, that the Turkish 
regiments were moved into Kertch, 
and the fort left to the French, 
much to their satisfaction, I have not 
the least doubt. In spite of the 
eulogies which have been so lavishly 
bestowed on the French militar 
system, what I saw of it at Kertch 
led me to doubt its perfectness. It 
must be remembered we had one of 
the crack regiments—the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique—with us; and yet, after 
peace was announced, they were left 
almost to starve. Their pride would 
not allow them to accept the assis- 
tance readily offered by our com- 
missariat ; but they went about the 
town begging hay for their horses at 
the suttlers’ shops; at the same 
time they carried on the system of 
appropriation to a great extent. One 
night an old copper boiler disap- 
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from the artillery wharf, 
and although it weighed nearly a 
ton, it was broken up and sold in 
the town during the course of the 
night. We shut our eyes as far as 
we could to their proceedings, for, 
poor fellows, they were humiliated 
enough at the sufferings to which 
they were exposed by the neglect of 
their Government. 

As soon as the armistice was pro- 
claimed, we amused ourselves, for 
our forced confinement during the 
winter, by making excursions to all 
the objects of note in the vicinity— 
the salt lakes, the mud voleanoes, and 
so on, which have been already so 
amply described that I need waste 
no words about them here. In 
spite of the utter absence of vegeta- 
tion, there is something majestic 
about the interminable steppes of 
the Crimea, and the weird appear- 
ance of the burian, or congregated 
masses of weeds and shrubs inter- 
laced, and bounding over the plains, 

roduces that feeling for which we 
ae no word, but which the Ger- 
mans so aptly render by ‘ unheim- 
lich. Magnificent country houses 
stud the vicinity; and it was lament- 
able to notice the vast result of 
energy and patience which had been 
destroyed by the inroad of the 
Turks. About seven miles from 
town was a splendid country-seat, 
on which an immense sum had been 
expended ; the house was of course 
utterly destroyed, and the trees cut 
down, but you could still trace the 
remains of the garden ; and crocuses 
and violets betrayed the presence of 
feminine taste at one time. The 
proprietor must have combined trade 
with splendour, as is so frequently 
the case in Russia, for there were 
entire orchards of gooseberry bushes, 
strongly suggestive of British cham- 
pagne. We also found the remains 
of some nursery gardens, very ex- 
tensive, and once carefully tended ; 
in the centre was one of those im- 
mense kourgans or tumuli, which 
give so distinctive a character to the 
scenery round Kertch, and which 
had been cut into terraces, on which 
shrubs had onee been planted. But 
I experienced the greatest shock 
after the signature of peace, when a 
Count Zelinski, commanding the 
Cossacks, came in. As he could 
only speak German, and I was 
enabled to act as his interpreter, I 
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saw much of him, and we proceeded 
together to look for his house, the 
whole property he possessed for the 
support of his wife and children. He 
eould not even tell me where it had 
stood; it had been so utterly razed 
that not one stone still remained 
standing on the other. He was com- 
pletely ruined ; and no wonder that 
tears stood in his eyes when he sur- 
veyed thedesolation which had fallen 
on his once peaceful home. War isa 
stern master; but such incidents as 
these are apt to make a man put 
faith in the doctrines of the peace- 
at-any-price party. 

I need not say anything here 
about the excavations which were 
carried on at Kertch in search for 
relics of the Mithridatic age, for 
they have been amply described by 
a far abler pen than mine. I can 
only refer my readers who wish 
to be informed on this interesting 
subject, to a valuable work re- 
eently published by Dr. McPherson, 
on Kertch and its Antiquities.* An 
old familiar lion, on whose back I 
have sat many a weary hour outside 
the Museum, waiting for the foe 
who never came, and laying up a 
stock of rheumatism sufficient to 
last me for life, stared me in the 
face when I last visited the British 
Museum; and there, too, may be 
found many interesting specimens, 
due to the unwearied patience of 
Dr. McPherson. I am afraid, how- 
ever, many valuable relics have been 
lost to the country through the 
rapacity of the Tatars, who would 
enter the excavations at night, and 
carry off all they could lay their 
sacrilegious hands on. The ham- 
mals, too, who were employed on 
the work, secreted many valuable 
articles, which were only too eagerly 
bought up on the market-place. 
Still, the collection is valuable in 
many respects; not the least that it 
contains many evidences of our fore- 
fathers having resided in the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus long prior to the 
Russian rule. But the great feature 
which attracted the English officers 
at Kertch was the ousdhene of pie- 
tures—sacred and otherwise. They 
were sold at exorbitant prices, and 
the priests made an excellent market. 
Their churches had been spared; 
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and they repaid our magnanimity 
by weeding them of the rubbish, 
which they sold as valuable speci- 
mens of mediwval design. They 
carefully preserved everything that 
was at all valuable or likely to be 
missed, and reaped a fine harvest 
by our credulity. Nor were the 
townspeople loth to earn a trifle; 
they gladly sold valuable pictures 
which I have strong suspicions never 
belonged to them. In fact, judgin 
from the class of Russians we rm 
in Kertch, it was impossible to be- 
lieve that they were the real pro- 
prietors. In all probability they 
were serfs who, on the flight of their 
masters, boldly claimed the property 
as their own, and joined in the 
plunder. An amusing instance of 
this occurs tome. An old scoundrel 
passed himself off as a Russian 
colonel en retraite, and threw him- 
self and his household on the gene- 
rosity of the English. He was very 
kindly treated, and was selected by 
General Vivian as the dispenser of 
his bounty to the poorer townsfolk. 
With the peace, his true character 
came out: he was a convict who 
had been hung in effigy, but, by 
judicious bribery to the police, had 
been allowed to live in a neighbour- 
ing village ; with the arrival of the 
English, he came in, took possession 
of the real Simon Pure’s house, and, 
worse than all, gained a pardon from 
the Czar by acting as a spy upon us. 
After spending six months in 
Kertch, the fatal news reached me 
that the Contingent was to be broken 
up and the English officers dis- 
banded. It was much to be re- 
gretted; for although I indivi- 
dually was only too glad to escape 
from those ungrateful Turks, I could 
not close my eyes to the fact that a 
very favourable chance was being 
thrown away of consolidating our 
influence in Turkey. However, the 
town was speedily evacuated; the 
English huts were sold to the Rus- 
sians for about a pound a piece, for 
they cunningly refused to give more, 
knowing we should not carry them 
away, and trusting to our magna- 
nimity not to burn them ; our horses 
were turned loose or sold for a 
nominal price, and the Contingent 
was shipped for Constantinople. 


By Dr. Duncan McPherson, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, late of the Turkish Contingent. 
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The English officers received two 
months’ gratuity as the reward for 
their exertions, and were sent about 
their business, without a word of 
recognition or thanks; a medal to 
which they were fairly entitled was 
refused them, and they were left to 
find their way home, to besiege 
Government with applications for 
employment, to whigh a deaf ear 
has in all cases been turned. 

I think, however, Government is 
wrong in one respect—that of ima- 
gining services can be gauged by a 
pecuniary standard. ‘The Contin- 
gent officers certainly received high 

ay, though not so much as they 
ad in India; and though many of 
us are losers, not having received 
enough to cover the expenses of 
our outfit in some instances, still 
that would have been gladly passed 
over had we only been treated as 
deserving officers. It would have 
been a slight matter to let us receive 
the Medjidié medal, which the Sultan 
offered us, but which Lord Stratford 
declined in our name; and even 
supposing we had no opportunity of 
facing the enemy, it was no fault of 
ours. We were engaged in the 


presence of an enemy for some time; 


and although the Crimean medal 
may not be our due, it would at any 
rate have been a graceful compli- 
ment to allow us to accept the Med- 
jidie. A few favoured individuals, 
it is true, received their firman ap- 
pointing them lieutenant-colonels in 
the Turkish army; but this was 
made a on favour, and exclusively 
reserved for the ‘big men,’ as the 
Turks would call them. But grum- 
bling is of no avail: I can only 
express my opinion that, in the 
event of another war, Government 
will not so easily procure volunteers 
for so unpleasant and ill-rewarded a 
service as that of the Contingent. 
In conclusion, I may be allowed 
to add a few words about the moral 
influence produced by enlisting 
Turks in our service. I am inclined 
_to regard it as incalculable; for 
although the Turk is utterly igno- 
rant of such a feeling as gratitude, 
interest has great weight with him. 
A large number of soldiers have 
been brought into intimate contact 
with the English, and they have 
learned to appreciate our good 
qualities. They have seen that 
we adhere implicitly to our promises, 
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and are as un ing of our gold 
as we are of aed! They found 
themselves treated for once like 
human beings: they were regularly 
fed and paid, and protected from 
the avaniahs of their native officers. 
Justice was meted out to all indif- 
ferently: no rank, however high, 
was an excuse for tyranny, and they 
began gradually to believe that they 
were in some degree more valuable 
than their Pacha’s horses. With 
such feelings assuming the place of 
ratitude, they would have gladly 
ollowed us into the field, confident 
that we would not desert them; and 
while, at the first formation of the 
Contingent, they were ready to mur- 
der us, just prior to its dissolution 
they would almost have laid down 
their lives for our sake, because we 
treated them as fellow-beings. The 
Turks may be a disgrace to civilized 
Europe, and, regarding some of their 
propensities, I am not disposed to 
deny it; but they form excellent food 
for powder, and if they have any 
virtue it isthat of bravery. They were 
beginning to become disciplined ; 
they took a childish delight in their 
Minié rifles and the new uniforms 
we had given them; and they were 
handed over to the Seraskier to be 
robbed of both, and regarded with 
a scowl because they had been in 
contact with infidels, and had thus 
lost caste. 

But the feelings with which we 
inspired them will last for a long 
time: they will return to their homes 
to sing praises of English gold, and 
while displaying their hoarded so- 
vereigns, they will instil their coun- 
trymen with a feeling of respect for 
England. No other country could 
have succeeded in forming valuable 
soldiers out of such material as that 
handed over to us; and I am con- 
fident that should ever an occasion 
recur when we should require their 
services, we could raise a band of 
volunteers, and thus be spared that 
mass of intrigue and consequent 
obloquy which adhered to the 
Turkish Contingent as long as it 
remained in existence. The first 
step in a good direction has been 
taken; and it will be our own fault 
if we do not foster the feeling of 
respect which the efforts of the 
English officers awakened in behalf 
of their country. 

L. W. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


A Tale of the Car, 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &e. 


CuHapter XIV. 
THE PICTURE. 


\ father was very weak, and 
looked dreadfully ill: the doctor 
had recommended repose and ab- 
sence of all excitement; ‘ especially,’ 
said the man of science, ‘let us 
abstain from painting. Gentle ex- 
ercise, generous living, and quiet, 
absolute quiet, Sir, can alone bring 
us round again.’ Notwithstandin 
which professional advice, I foun 
the patient in his dressing-gown, 
hard at work as usual with his 
easel and colours, but this time the 
curtain was not hastily drawn over 
the canvas, and my father himself 
invited me to inspect his work. 

I came in heated and excited ; my 
father was paler than ever, and 
seemed much exhausted. He looked 
very grave, and his large dark eyes 
shone with an ominous and un- 
earthly light. 


‘ Vere,’ said he, ‘sit down by me. 

I have put off all I had to say to 
ou, my boy, till I fear it is too late. 
want to speak to you now as I 


have never spoken before. Where 
have = been this morning, Vere?’ 

I felt my colour rising at the 
question, but I looked him straight 
in the face, and answered boldly, 
‘At Beverley Manor, father.’ 

‘ Vere,’ he continued, ‘I am afraid 
you care for Miss Beverley—nay, it 
1s no use denying it,’ he proceeded ; 
‘I ought to have taken better care 
of you. Ihave neglected my duty 
as a father, and my sins, I fear, are to 
be visited upon my child. Look on 
that canvas, boy; the picture is 
finished now, and my work is done. 
Vere, that is your mother.’ 

It was the first time I had ever 
heard that sacred name from my 
father’s lips. I had often wished 
to question him about her, but I 
was always shy, and easily checked ; 
whilst he from whom alone I could 
obtain information, I have already 
said, was a man that brooked no 
inquiries on a subject he chose 
should remain secret, so that hitherto 
Thad been kept in complete igno- 


rance of the whole history of one 
parent. As I looked on her like- 
ness now, I began for the first time 
to realize the loss I had sustained. 

The picture was of a young and 
gentle-looking woman, with deep, 
dark eyes and jet-black hair; a 
certain thickness of eyebrows and 
width of forehead denoted a foreign 
origin; but whatever intensity of ex- 
pression these peculiarities may have 
imparted to the upper part of her 
countenance, was amply redeemed 
by the winning sweetness of her 
mouth, and the delicate chiselling 
of the other features. She was 
pale of complexion, and looked 
somewhat sad and thoughtful; but 
there was 4 depth of trust and affec- 
tion in those fond eyes that spoke 
volumes for the womanly earnest- 
ness and simplicity of her character. 
It was one of those pictures that, 
without knowing the original, you 
feel at once must be a likeness. I 
could not keep down the tears as 1 
whispered, ‘Oh mother, mother, 
why did I never know you!’ 

My father’s face grew dark and 
stern: ‘ Vere,’ said he, ‘ the time has 
come when I must tell you all. It 
may be that your father’s example 
may serve as a beacon to warn you 
from the rock on which so many of 
us have made shipwreck. When I 
was your age, my boy, I had no one 
to control me, no one even to advise, 
IT had unlimited command of money, 
a high position in society, good 
looks—I may say so without — 
now—health, strength, and spirits, all 
that makes life enjoyable, and I 
enjoyed it. I was in high favour 
with the Prince. I was sought after 
in society ; my horses won at New- 
market, my jests were quoted in the 
Clubs, my admiration was coveted 
by the “ fine ladies,” and I had the 
ball at my foot. Do you think I 
was happy? No. i lived for 
myself; Lthought only of pleasure, 
and of pleasure I took my fill; but 
pleasure is a far different thing from 
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happiness, or should I have wan- 
dered away at the very height of 
my popularity and success, to live 
abroad by myself with my colours 
and sketch-book, vainly seeking the 
eace of mind which was not to be 
ound at home. I was bored, Vere, 
as aman who leads an aimless life 
always is bored. Fresh amusements 
might stave off the mental disease 
for a time, but it came back with 
renewed virulence ; and I cared not 
at what expense I purchased an 
hour’s immunity with the remedy 
of fierce excitement. But I never 
was faithless to my art. Through 
it all I loved to steal away and get 
an hour or two atthe easel. Would 
I had devoted my lifetime to it. 
How differently should I feel now. 

* One winter I was painting in the 
Belvidere at Vienna. <A young girl 
timidly looked over my shoulder at 
my work, and her exclamation of 
artless wonder and admiration was 
so gratifying, that I could not resist 
the desire of making her acquaint- 
ance. This I achieved without great 
difficulty. She was the daughter 
of a bourgeois merchant, one not 
moving in the same society as 
myself, and consequently unknown 
by any of myassociates. Perhaps this 
added to the charm of our acquaint- 
ance; perhaps it imparted the zest 
of novelty to our intercourse. Ere 
I returned to London, I was fonder 
of Elise than I had ever yet been of 
any woman in the world. Why did 
I not make her mine? Oh! pride 
and selfishness; I thought it would 
be a mésalliance—I thought my 
London friends would laugh at me— 
I thought I should lose my liberty. 
Liberty, forsooth! when one’s will 
depends on a fool's sneer. And 
yet I think if I had known her faith 
and truth, I would have given up 
all for her, even then. So I came 
back to England, and the image of 
my pale, lovely Elise haunted me 
more than I liked. I rushed deeper 
into extravagance and dissipation ; 
for two years I gambled and specu- 
lated and rioted, till at the end of 
that period I found ruin staring me 
in the face. I saved a competency 
out of the wreck of my property ; 
and by Sir Harry’s advice—our 
neighbour, Vere; you needn't wince, 
my boy—I managed to keep the old 
house here as a refuge for my old 
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age. Then, and not till then, I 
thought once more of Elise—oh, 
hard, selfish heart!—not in the 
wealth and luxury which I ought to 
have been proud to offer up at her 
feet, but in the poverty and misfor- 
tune which I felt would make her 
love me all the better. I returned 
to Vienna, determined to seek her 
out and make her my own. I soon 
discovered her relatives; too soon I 
heard what had become of her. In 
defiance of all their wishes, she had 
resolutely refused to make an ex- 
cellent marriage provided for her 
according to the custom of her 
country. She would give no reasons; 
she obstinately denied having formed 
any previous attachment; but on 
being offered the alternative, she 
preferred ‘ taking the veil,’ and was 
even then a nun, immured in a 
convent within three leagues of 
Vienna. What could I do? Alas! 
I know full well what I ought to 
have done; but I was headstrong, 
violent, and passionate: never in 
my life had I left a desire ungrati- 
fied, and now could I lose the one 
ardent wish of my whole existence 
for the sake of a time-worn super- 
stition and an unmeaning vow? 
Thus I argued, and on such fal- 
lacious principles I acted. 

‘ Vere, my boy, right is right, and 
wrong is wrong. You always know 
in your heart of hearts the one 
from the other. Never stifle that 
instinctive knowledge, never use 
sophistry to persuade yourself you 
may do that which you feel you 
ought not. I wurde’ down at 
once to the convent. I heard her 
at vespers; I knew that sweet, 
silvery voice amongst all the rest. 
As I stood in the old low-roofed 
chapel, with the summer sunbeams 
streaming across the groined arches 
and the quaint carved pews, and 
throwing a flood of light athwart the 
aisle, while the organ above pealed 
forth its solemn tones, and called us 
all to repentance and prayer, how 
could I meditate the evil deed? 
How could I resolve to sacrifice her 
peace of mind for ever to my own 
wild happiness? Vere, I carried 
her off from the convent—I eluded 
all pursuit, all suspicion—I took her 
with me to the remotest pe.t of 
Hungary, her own native country. 
For the first few weeks I believe 
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she was deliriously happy, and then 


—it broke her heart. Yes, Vere, 
she believed she had lost her soul 
for my sake. She never reproached 
me—she never even repined in 
words ; but I saw, day after day, the 
colour fading on her cheek, the light 
growing brighter in her sunken eye. 
She drooped like a lily with a worm 
at its core. For one short year I 
held her in my arms; I did all that 
man couldto cheer andcomfort her— 
in vain. She smiled upon me with 
the wan, woful smile that haunts 
me still; and she died, Vere, when 
you were born.’ My father hid his 
face for a few seconds, and when he 
looked up again he was paler than 
ever. 

‘My boy,’ he murmured, in a 
hoarse, broken voice, ‘ you have been 
sacrificed. Forgive me, forgive me, 
my child; you are illegitimate.’ I 
staggered as if I had been shot—I 
felt stunned and stupified—I saw 
the whole desolation of the sentence 
which had just been passed upon 
me. Yes, Toi a bastard; I had 
no right even to the name I bore. 
Never again must I hold my head 
up amongst my fellows; never again 
indulge in those dreams of future 
distinction, which I only now knew 
I had so cherished; never, never 
think of Constance more! It was 
all over now; there was nothing 
left on earth for me. 

There is a reaction in the ve 
nature of despair. I drew myself 
up, and looked my father standily in 
the face. 

‘Father,’ I said, ‘ whatever hap- 
pens, lam your son; do not think I 
shall ever reproach you. Even now 
you might cast me off if you chose, 
and none could blame you; but I 
will never forget you,—whatever 
happens I will always love you the 
same.’ He shook in every limb, 
and for the first time in my recollec- 
tion, he burst into a flood of tears; 
ae seemed to afford him relief, 
and he proceeded with more com- 
posure— 

‘I can never repay the injury I 
have done you, Vere ; and now listen 
to me, and forgive me if you can. 
All I have in the world will be 
yours ; in every respect I wish you 
to be my representative, and to bear 
my name. No one knows that I 
was not legally married to her, ex- 
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cept Sir Harry Beverley. Vere, 
— look of misery assures me that 

have told you too /ate. Iam indeed 
punished in your despair. I ought 
to have watched over you with 
more care. I had intended to make 
you a great man, Vere. In your 
childhood I always hoped that my 
own talent for art would be repro- 
duced in my boy, and that you 
would become the first painter of 
the age, and then none would ven- 
ture to question your antecedents or 
your birth. When I found I was 
to be disappointed in this respect, I 
still hoped that with the competency 
I shall leave you, and your own 
retired habits, you might live happily 
enough in ignorance of the brand 
which my misconduct has inflicted 
on you. But I never dreamed, my 
child, that you would set your heart 
on his daughter, who can alone cast 
this reproach in your teeth. It is 
hopeless—it is irretrievable. My 
boy, my boy! your prospects have 
been ruined, and now I fear your 
heart is breaking, and all through 
me. My punishment is greater than 


I can bear.’ 

My father stopped again. He 
was getting fearfully haggard, and 
seemed quite exhausted. He pointed 
to the picture which he had just 
completed. 

‘Day after day, Vere,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘I have been working at 
that likeness, and day after day her 
image seems to have come back 
more vividly into my mind. I have 
had a presentiment, that when it 
was quite finished it would be time 
for me to go. It is the best picture 
I ever painted. Stand a little to 
the left, Vere, and you will get it in 
a better light. I must leave you 
soon, my boy, but it is to go to her. 
Forgive me, Vere, and think kindly 
of your old father when I am gone. 
Leave me now for a little, my boy; 
I must be alone. God bless you, 
Vere!’ 

T left the painting-room, and went 
into the garden to compose my 
mind, and recover, if possible, from 
the stunning effects of my father’s 
intelligence. I walked up and down, 
like a maninadream. I could not 
yet realize the full extent of my 
misery. The hours passed by, and 
still Sane the gravel walk under 
the yew-trees, and took no heed of 
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time or anything else. At length a 
servant came to warn me that dinner 
was waiting, and I went back to the 

ainting-room to call my father. 
The door was not locked, as it had 
hitherto been, and my father was 
apparently asleep, with his head rest- 
ing on one arm, and the brush, fallen 
from his other hand, on the floor. As 
I touched his shoulder to wake him, 
I remarked that hand was clenched 
and stiff. Wake him!—he would 
never wake again. How I lived 
through that fearful evening I know 
not. There was a strange confusion 
in the house,—running up and down 
stairs, hushed voices, ghostly whis- 
perings. The doctors came. I know 
not what passed. They called it 
aneurism of the heart; I recollect 
that much ; but everything was dim 
and indistinct till, a week after- 
wards, when the funeral was over, 
I seemed to awake from a dream, 
and to find myself alone in the 
world. 


Cnrapter XV. 
BEVERLEY MERE. 


What contrasts there are in life. 
Light and shade, Lazarus and 
Dives, the joyous spirit and the 
broken heart, always in juxtaposi- 
tion. Here are two pictures not 
three miles apart. 

A pale, wan young man, dressed 
in black, with the traces of deep 
grief on his countenance, and his 
whole bearing that of one who is 
thoroughly overcome and _pro- 
strated by sorrow, sits brooding 
over an untasted breakfast; the 
room he occupies is not calculated 
to shed a cheering influence on his 
reflections: it is a long, low, black- 
wainscoted apartment, well stored 
with books, and furnished in a 
curious and somewhat picturesque 
style with massive chairs and 
quaintly carved cabinets. Ancient 
armour hangs from the walls, loom- 
ing ghostly and gigantic in the 
subdued light, for although it is a 
bright October morning out-of- 
doors, its narrow windows and 
thick walls make Alton Grange dull 
and sombre and gloomy within. 
A few sketches, evidently by the 
hand of a master, are hung in 
favourable lights. More than one 
are spirited representations of a 
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magnificent black-and-white re- 
triever—the same that is now lyin 

on the floor, his head asied 
between his huge, strong paws, 
watching his master’s figure with 
unwinking eyes. That master takes 
no notice of his favourite. Occa- 
sionally he fixes his heavy glance 
on a picture hanging over the 
chimney-piece, and then withdraws 
it with a low stifled moan of 
anguish, at which the dog raises 
his head wistfully, seeming to re- 
cognise a too familiar sound. The 
icture is of a beautiful foreign- 
ooking woman ; its eyes and eye- 
brows are reproduced in that sor- 
row-stricken young man. They 
are mother and son; and they have 
never met. Could she but have 
seen me then! If ever a spirit 
might revisit earth to console the 
weary pilgrim here, surely it would 
be a mother’s, bringing comfort to 
a suffering child. How I longed 
for her love and her sympathy. 
How I felt I had been robbed—yes, 
robbed, of my rights in her sad and 
premature death. Reader, have 
you never seen a little child, after a 
fall, or a blow, or some infantine 
wrong or grievance, run and hide 
its weeping face in its mother’s lap? 
Such is the first true impulse of 
our childish nature, and it is never 
completely eradicated from the 
human breast. The strong, proud 
man, though he may almost forget 
her in his triumphs and his suc- 
cesses, goes to his mother for con- 
solation when he is overtaken by 
sorrow, deceived in his affections, 
wounded in his feelings, or sad and 
sick at heart. There he knows he 
is secure of sympathy and consola- 
tion; there he Siam he will not 
be judged harshly, and as the world 
judges; there he knows that, do 
what he will, is a fountain of love 
and patience, never to run dry; 
and for one blessed moment he is 
indeeda child again. God help those 
who, like me, have never known a 
mother’s love. Such are the true 
orphans, and such He will not 
forget. 

Bold loses patience at last, and 
okes his cold, wet nose into my 
and. Yes, Bold, it is not of any 

use to sit brooding here. ‘ Hie, 
boy! fetch me my hat.’ The dog is 
delighted with his task, away he 
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scampers across the hall—he knows 
well which hat to choose—and 
springing at the eens one, 
brings it to me in his mouth, his 
fine honest countenance beamin 
with pride, and his tail waving with 
delight. We emerge through a 
glass door into the garden, and in- 
sensibly, for the first time since 
my father’s death, we take the 
direction of Beverley Manor. 

This is a dark and sadly-shaded 
icture; let us turn to one of brighter 
fights and more variegated colour- 
ing. The sun is streaming into a 
beautiful little breakfast-room open- 
ing on a conservatory, with flowers 
and a fountain and gold fish, and all 
that a conservatory should have. 
The room itself is richly papered 
and ornamented, perhaps a little too 
ene with ivory and gilding. 

wo or three exquisite landscapes 
in water-colours adorn the walls; 
and rose-coloured hangings shed a 
soft, warm light over the furniture 
and the inmates. The former is of 
alight and tasteful description—low, 
soft-cushioned fauteuils, thin cane 
chairs, bright-coloured ottomans and 
footstools, Bohemian glass vases 
filled with flowers—everything gay, 
vivid, and luxurious; a good fire 
burning cheerfully on the hearth, 
and a breakfast table, with its snowy 
cloth and bright silver belongings, 
give an air of homely comfort to the 
scene. The latter consist of four 
persons, who have met together at 
the morning meal every day now for 
several weeks. Constance Beverley 
sits at the head of the table makin 
tea; Ropsley and Sir Harry, eaeed 
in wondrous shooting apparel, are 
busily engaged with their break- 
fasts; and Miss Minim is relating 
to the world in general her suffer- 
ings from rheumatism and neuralgia, 
to which touching narrative nobody 
seems to think it necessary to pay 
much attention. Ropsley breaks in 
abruptly by askin Mise Beverley 
for another cup of tea. He treats 
her with studied politeness, but 
never takes his cold grey eye off her 
countenance. The girl feels that he 
is watching her, and it makes her 
shy and uncomfortable. 

‘Any news, Ropsley?’ says Sir 

arry, observing the pile of letters 
at his friend’s elbow; no ‘ officials, 
T hope, to send you back to London.’ 
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‘ None, as yet, thank Heaven, Sir 
Harry,’ replies his friend ; ‘and not 
much in the papers. We shall have 
war, I think.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say so, Mr. Ropsley,’ 
observes Constance, with an anxious 
look. ‘I trust we shall never see 
anything so horrid again.’ 

iss Minim remarks that ‘ occa- 
sional wars are beneficial, nay, 
necessary for the welfare of the 
human race,’ illustrating her posi- 
tion by the familiar metaphor of 
thunderstorms, &c.; but Ropsley, 
who has quite the upper-hand of 
Miss Minim, breaks in upon her 
ruthlessly, as he observes, ‘The 
funds gone down a fraction, Sir 
Harry, I see. I think one ought to 
sell. By the bye, I’vea capital letter 
from De Rohan, at Paris. You - 
would like to hear what he is about, 
Miss Beverley, I am sure.’ 

Constance winced and coloured. 
It was Ropsley’s game to assert a 
sort of matter-of-course tendresse 
on her part for my Hungarian 
friend, which he insisted on so 
gradually, but yet so successfully, 
as to give him the power of making 
her uneasy at the mention of ‘ De 
Rohan’s’ name. He wished to 
establish an influence over her, and 
this was the only manner in which 
he could do so; but Ropsley was a 
man who only asked to insert the 

oint of the wedge, he could trust 
Pimself to do the rest. Yet, with all 
his knowledge of human nature he 
made this one great mistake, he 
judged of women by the other half 
of mankind ; so he looked pointedly 
at Constance as he added, ‘ I'll read 
you what he says, or perhaps, Miss 

everley, you would like to see his 
letter ?” 

He had now driven her a little too 
far, and she turned round upon him. 

* Really, Mr. Ropsley, I don’t 
wish to interfere with your corre- 
spondence. I hate to read other 

eople’s letters; and Count de 

han has become such a stranger 

now that I have almost forgotten 
him.’ 

She was angry with herself im- 
mediately she had spoken. It 
seemed so like the remark of a per- 
son who was piqued. Ropsley 
would be more than ever convinced 
now that she cared for him. Sir 
Harry, too, looked up from his 
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late, apparently astonished at his 
ba hter’s unusual vehemence. The 

irl bit her lips, and wished she had 
held her tongue. Ropsley saw he 
had marked up another point in the 
game. 

‘Very true,’ said he, with his 
uiet, well-bred smile; ‘old play- 
ellows and old school-days cannot 
be expected to last all one’s life. 
However, Victor does not forget us. 
He seems to be very gay, though, 
and rather dissipated, at Paris; 
knows all the world and goes every- 
where; ran a horse last week at 
Chantilly. You know Chantilly, 
Sir Harry.’ 

The Baronet’s face brightened. 
He had won a cup, given by Louis 
Philippe, from all the foreigners 
there on one occasion, and he liked 
to be reminded of it. 

‘Know it,’ said he, ‘I should 
think Ido. Why, I trained Flib- 
bertigibbet in the park here myself 
—I and the old coachman. We 
never sent him to my own trainer at 
Newmarket, but took him over our- 
selves, and beat them all. That 
was the cup you saw in the centre 
of the dinner-table yesterday. The 
two-year-old we tried at Lansdowne 
was his grandson. Ah! Ropsley, 
I wish I had taken your advice 

about him.’ 

Ropsley was, step by step, ob- 
taining great influence over Sir 
Harry. He returned to the subject 
of olc mnie. 

‘ By the bye, Miss Beverley, have 
you heard anything of poor Egerton? 
T fear his father’s death will be a sad 
blow to him. I tremble for the 
consequences.’ 

And here he touched his forehead, 
with a significant look at Sir Harry. 

Constance was a true woman. 
She was always ready too vigorously 
to defend an absent friend, but she 
was no match for her antagonist ; 
she could not keep cool. 

‘What do you mean?’ said she, 
angrily. ‘ Why should you tremble, 
as you call it, for Vere?’ 

topsley - on his most provok- 
ing air, as he answered, with a sort 
of playful mock deference :— 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss 
Beverley, I am continually affront- 
ing you, this unlucky morning. 
First, I bore you about De Rohan, 
thinking you do care for your old 
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friends; then I make you an 
with me about Egerton, believing 
you don’t. Afterall, I said no harm 
about him; nothing more than we 
all know perfectly well. He always 
was eccentric as a boy—he is more 
so than ever, I think, now; and I 
only meant that I feared any sudden 
shock or violent affliction might 
upset his nervous system, and, in 
short—may I ask you for a little 
more cream P—end in total derange- 
ment. The fact is,’ he added, sotto 
voce, to Sir Harry, ‘he is as mad as 
Bedlam now.’ 

He saw the girl’s lip quiver, and 
her hand shake as she gave him his 
cup; but he kept his cold grey eye 
fastened on her. He seemed to 
read her most secret thoughts, and 
she feared him now—actually feared 
him. Well, it was always some- 
thing gained. He proceeded good- 
humouredly :— 

‘Do we shoot on the island to-day, 
Sir Harry?’ he asked of his host. 
‘Perhaps Miss Beverley will come 
over to our luncheon in her boat. 
How ae you have made that 
island, Sir Harry ; and what a place 
for ducks about sundown.’ 

The island was a pet toy of Sir 
Harry’s ; he was pleased, as usual, 
with his friend’s good taste. 

‘Yes, come over to luncheon, 
Constance,’ said he. ‘You can 
manage the boat quite well that 
short way.’ 

‘No, thank you, papa,’ answered 
Constance, with a glance at Ropsley; 
‘the boat is out of repair, and I had 
rather not run the risk of an upset.’ 

‘You used to be so fond of boat- 
ing, Miss Beverley,’ observed Rops- 
ley, with his scarcely perceptible 
sneer. ‘You and Egerton used to 
be always on the water. Perhaps 
you don’t like it without a com- 
panion; pray don’t think of coming 
on our account. I quite agree with 
you, it makes all the difference in a 
water-party.’ 

Constance began to talk very fast 
to her father. 

‘ I'll come, papa, after all, I think,’ 
said she ; ‘it is such a beautiful day! 
and the boat will do very well, I 
dare say—and I’m so fond of the 
water, papa; and—and I'll go and 
put my bonnet on now. I've got 
two or three things to do in the 
garden before I start.’ 
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Soshe hurried from the room, but 
not till Ropsley had presented her 
with a sprig of geranium he had 

thered in the conservatory, and 
thanked her in a sort of mock-heroic 
speech for her kindness in 80 readily 
acceding to his wishes. 

Would he have been pleased or 
not, could he have seen her in the 
privacy of her own apartment, which 
she had no sooner reached than she 
dashed his gift upon the floor, stamp- 
ing on it with her little foot as 
though she would crush it into 
atoms, while her bosom heaved, and 
her dark eyes filled with tears, shed 
she scarce knew why? She had a 
vague consciousness of humiliation, 
and an undefined feeling of alarm 
that she could not have accounted 
for even to herself, but which was 
very uncomfortable notwithstanding. 

he gentlemen put on their belts 
and shooting apparatus; and Rops- 
ley, with the sneer deepening on 
his well-cut features, whispered to 
himself, ‘ Pour le coup, papillon, je 
te tiens.’ 

Bold and I strolled leisurely 
along: the dog indulging in his 
usual vagaries on the way; his 
master brooding and thoughtful, 
reflecting on the many happy times 
he had trod the same pathway 
when he was yet in ignorance of 
the fatal secret, and how it was all 
over now. My life was henceforth 
to be a blank. I began to speculate 
as I had never speculated before, 
on the objects and aims of existence. 
What had I done, I thought, that 
I should be doomed to be so 
miserable? —that I should have 
neither home nor relatives nor 
friends ?—that, like the poor man 
whose rich neighbour had flocks 
and herds and vineyards, I should 
have but my one pet lamb, and even 
that should be taken away from 
me? Then I thought of my father’s 
career—how I had been used to 
look up to him as the impersona- 
tion of all that was admirable and 
enviable in man. With his personal 
beauty and his princely air and his 
popularity and talent, I used to 
think my father must be perfectly 
happy And now to find that he too 
had been living with a worm at his 
heart. But then he had done wrong, 
and he suffered rightly, as he him- 
self confessed, for the sins of his 
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youth. And I tried to think myself 
unjustly treated ; for of what crimes 
had I been afailty, that I should 
suffer too. My short life had been 
blameless, orderly, and dutiful. 
Little evil had I done; but even 
then my conscience whispered— 
Much good had I left undone. I 
had lived for myself and my own 
affections; I had not trained my 
mind for a career of usefulness to 
my fellow-men. It is not enough 
that a human being should abstain 
from gross, palpable evil; he must 
follow iehdel te It is better to 
go down into the market, and run 
your chance of the dirt that shall 
soil it, and the hands it shall pass 
through, in making your one talent 
ten talents, than to hide it up in a 
napkin, and stand aloof from your 
fellow-creatures, even though it 
should give you cause, like the 
Pharisee, to ‘thank God that you 
are not as other men are.’ 

‘Steady, Bold! Heel, good dog, 
heel! You hear them shooting, [ 
know, and you would like well to 
join the sport. Bang! bang! there 
they go again. It is Sir Harry and 
his guest at their favourite amuse- 
ment. We will stay here, old dog, 
and perhaps we may see her once 
more, if only at a distance, and we 
shall not have had our walk for 
nothing.” So Bold and I crouched 
quietly down amongst the tall fern, 
on a knoll in the park from whence 
we could see the Manor House and 
the mere, and Constance’s favourite 
walk in the shrubbery which I had 

aced with her so often and so 
appily in days that seemed now 
to amd belonged to another life. 

They were having capital sport 
in the island; it was a favourite 
preserve of Sir Harry; and al- 
though artificially stocked with 
pheasants—as indeed what coverts 
are not, for that most artificial of all 
field sports which we call a battue ? 
—it had this advantage, that the 
game could not possibly stray from 
its own feeding-place and home. 
Moreover, as the fine-plumaged old 
cocks went whirring up out of the 
copse, there was a great art in 
knocking them over before they 
were fairly on the wing, so that the 
dead birds might not fall into the 
water, but be picked up on ¢erra 
Jirma, dry, and in good order to be 
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ut into the bag. Many a time had 
stood in the middle ride, and 
brought them down right and left, 
to the admiration of my old ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Barrells, and the 
applause of Sir Harry. Many a 
happy day had I spent there, in the 
enjoyment of scenery, air, exercise, 
and sport (not that I cared much 
for the latter) ; but, above all, with 
the prospect of Constance Beverley 
bringing us our luncheon, or, at the 
worst, the certainty of seeing her 
on our return to the Manor House. 
How my heart ached to think it was 
all gone and past now! 

I watched the smoke from the 
sportsmen’s guns as it curled " 
into the peaceful autumn sky. 
heard the cheery voices of the 
beaters, and the tap of their sticks 
in the copse; but 1 could not see a 
soul, a was myself completely 
unseen. I felt I was looking on 
what had so long been my paradise 
for the last time, and I lost the 
consciousness of my own identi 
in the dreamy abstraction wit 
which I regarded all around. It 
seemed to me as if another had 
gone through the experiences of my 

ast life, or rather as if I was no 
onger Vere Egerton, but one who 
had known him and pitied him, and 
would tuke some little interest in 
him for the future, but would pro- 
bably see very little of him again. 
I know not whether other men ex- 
perience such strange fancies, or 
whether it is but the natural effect 
of continued sorrow, which stuns 
the mental sense, even as continued 
_ numbs that of the body; but I 

ave often felt myself retracing my 
own past or speculating on my own 
future, almost with the indifference 
of an uninterested spectator. Some- 
thing soon recalled me to myself. 
Bold had the eye of a hawk, but I 
saw her before Bold did; long ere 
my dog erected his silken ears and 
stopped his panting breath, my 
beating heart and throbbing pulses 
made me feel too keenly that I was 
Vere Egerton again. 

She seemed to walk more slowly 
than she used; the step was not so 
light ; the head no longer carried so 
erect, so haughtil ; she had lost the 
deer-like motion 1 admiredsofondly ; 
but oh! how much better I loved 
to see her like this. I watched as 
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a man watches all he loves for the 
last time. I strove, so to speak, to 
print her image on my brain, there 
to be carried a life-long photograph. 
She walked slowly down towards 
the mere, her head drooping, her 
hands clasped before her, apparent] 
deep, deep in her own thoughts. I 
would have given all I had in the 
world could I but have known what 
those thoughts were. She stopped 
at the very place where once before 
she had caressed Bold ; she gathered 
a morsel of fern and placed it in her 
bosom ; then she walked on faster, 
like one who wakes from a train of 
profound and not altogether happy 
reflections. 

Meanwhile I had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining my dog. 
Good, faithful Bold was all anxiety 
to scour off at first sight of her, 
and greet his old friend. He whined 
piteously when I forbade him. I 
thought she must have heard him ; 
but no; she walked quietly on 
towards the water, Seanill her little 
skiff from its moorings, got into it, 
and pushed off on the smooth sur- 
face of the mere. 

She spread the tiny sail, and the 
boat rippled its way slowly through 
the waters. The little skiff was a 
favourite toy of Constance, and I had 
taught her to manage it very dex- 
terously. At the most it would 
hold but two people; and many an 
hour of ecstasy had I passed on the 
mere in ‘The Queen Mab,’ as we 
sportively named it, drinking in 
every look and tone of my idolized 
companion: poison was in the 
draught, I knew it well, and yet 
I drank it to the dregs. Now I 
watched till my eyes watered, for 
I should never steer ‘The Queen 
Mab’ again. 

A shout from the shore of the 
island diverted my attention. Sir 
Harry had oritedy espied her, and 
was welcoming his daughter. I 
made out his figure, and that of 
Barrells at the water’s edge; whilst 
the report of a gun, and a thin 
column of white smoke curling up- 
ward from the copse, betokened the 

resence of Ropsley amongst the 
Gosia in the covert. When I 
glanced again at ‘The Queen Mab,’ 
it struck me she had made but little 
way, though her gossamer-looking 
sail was filled by the light breeze. 
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She could not now be more than a 
hundred and fifty yards from her 
moorings, whilst I was myself per- 
haps twice that distance from the 
brink of the mere. Constance rises 
from her seat and waves her hand 
above her head. Is that her voice ? 
Bold hears it too, and starts up to 
listen. The white sail leans over. 
God in heaven! it is down! Vivid 
like lightning the ghastly truth 
flashes through my brain: the boat 
is waterlogged—she is sinking — 
my heart’s darling will be drowned 
in my very sight: it is ecstasy to 
think I can die with her, if I cannot 
save her! 

‘Bold! Bold! Hie, boy; go 
fetch her: hie, boy ; hie!’ 

The dog is already at the water 
side: with his glorious, God-given 
instinct he has understood it all. I 
hear the splash as he dashes in; I 
see the circles thrown behind him 
as he swims; whilst I am straining 
every nerve to reach the water's 
edge. What a long three hundred 
yards it is. A lifetime passes 
before me as I speed along. I have 
even leisure to think of poor Ophelia 
and her glorious Dane. As I run 
I fling away coat, waistcoat, watch, 
and handkerchief. I see a white 
dress by the side of the white sail. 
My gallant dog is nearing it even 
now. The next instant I am over- 
head in the mere; and as I rise to 
the surface, shaking the water from 
my lips and hair, 1 feel, through all 
my fear and all my suspense, some- 
thing akin to triumph in the long, 
vigorous strokes that are shootin 
me onwards to my goal. Mute an 
earnest I thank God for my personal 
strength, never appreciated till this 
day ; for my hardy education, and 
my father’s swimming lessons in the 
sluggish, far-away Theiss; for my 
gallant, faithful dog, who has reached 
her even now. 

‘Hold on, Bold! her dress is 
floating her still. Hold on, good 
dog. Another ten seconds and she 
is saved !’ 

* * * * 

Once I thought we were gone. 
My strength was exhausted. I had 
reached the bank with my rescued 
love. Her pale face was close to 
mine; her long, wet hair across my 
mouth; she was conscious still, she 
never lost her senses or her courage. 
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Once she whispered, ‘ Bless you, my 
brave Vere.’ But the bank was 
steep, and the water out of our 
depth to the very edge. A root I 
caught at gave way. My overtaxed 
muscles refused to second me. It 
was hard to fail at the last. I could 
have saved myself had I abandoned 
my hold. It was delicious to know 
this, and then to wind my arm 
tighter round her waist, and to 
think we should sleep together for 
ever down there; but honest Bold 
grasped her once more in those 
vigorous jaws,—she bore the marks 
of his teeth on her white neck for 
many a day. The relief thus af- 
forded enabled me to make one 
desperate effort, and we were saved. 

She fainted away when she was 
fairly on the bank; and I was so 
exhausted, I could but lie gasping 
at her side. Bold gave himself a 
vigorous shake, and licked her face. 
Assistance, however, was near at 
hand; the accident had been wit- 
nessed from the island; Sir Harry 
and the keeper had shoved off im- 
mediately in their boat, and pulled 
vigorously for the spot. It was a 
heavy, lumbering craft, and they 
must have been too late. Oh, 
selfish heart! I felt that had I 
not succeeded in saving her, I had 
rather we had both remained under 
those peaceful waters; but selfish 
though it may have been, was it not 
ecstasy to think that I had rescued 
her—Constance Beverley, my own 
Constance—from death? I, the un- 
gainly, unattractive man, for whom 
I used to think no woman could 
ever care; and she had called me 
‘her brave Vere!’ Hers! She 
could not unsay that; come what 
would, nothing could rob me of 
that. ‘Fortune, do thy worst;’ I 
thought, in my thrill of delight, 
as I recalled those words, ‘I am 
happy for evermore.’ Blind, blind! 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat. 


CuapTrer XVI. 
PRINCESS VOCQSAL. 


It was an accommodating ménage, 
that of Prince and _ Princess 
Vocqsal, and was carried on upon 
the same system, whether they 
were ‘immured,’ as Madame la 
Princesse called it, in the old cha- 
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teau near Sieben-biirgen, or disport- 
ing themselves as now, in the sun- 
shine and gaiety of her dear Paris, 
as the same volatile lady was 
pleased to term that very lively 
resort of the gay, the idle, and the 
good-for-nothing. It was the sort 
of ménage people do not understand 
in a quite so thoroughly as 
abroad; the system was simple 
enough —‘ live and let live’ bein 
in effect the motto of an ill-matche 
pair, who had better never have 
come together, but who having 
done so, resolved to make the best 
of that which each found to be a 
bad bargain, and to see less of each 
other than they could possibly 
have done had they remained as 
formerly, simply an old cousin and 
a young one, instead of as now 
husband and wife. 

Prince Vocqsal was the best of 
fellows, and the most sporting of 
Hungarians. Time was, ‘ before 
the Revolution, mon cher’—a good 
while before it, he might have added 
—that the Prince was the hand- 
somest man of his day, and not 
indisposed to use his personal 
advantages for the captivation of the 
opposite sex. His conquests, as he 
called them, in France, Spain, 
Italy, not to mention the father- 
land, were, by his own account, 
second only to those of Don Juan 
in the charming opera which bears 
the name of that libertine; but 
his greatest triumph was to detail, 
in strict confidence, of course, 
how he had met with wn grand 
succes amongst ces belles blondes 
Anglaises, whose characters he was 
good enough to take away witha 
sweeping _ liberality aiid to 
alter a Briton’s preconceived no- 
tions as to the propriety of those 

rudish dames whom he had 

itherto been proud to call his 
countrywomen. I cannot say I 
consider myself bound to believe all 
an old gentleman, or a young one 
either, has to say on that score. 
Men are given to lying, and woman 
is an enigma better let alone. The 
Prince, however, clung stoutly to 
his fascinations, long after time, 
good living, and field sports had 
changed him from a slim, romantic 
swain, to a jolly, roundabout old 
gentleman. He dyed his mus- 
taches and whiskers, wore a belt 
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patented to check corpulency, and 
made up for the ravages of deca 

by the artifices of the toilet. He 
could ride extremely well (for a 
foreigner), not in the  break- 
neck style which hunting men in 
England call ‘going,’ and which 
none except an Englishman ever 
succeeds in attaining ; but gracefully, 
and like a gentleman. e could 
shoot with the rifle or the smooth 
bore with an accuracy not to be 
surpassed, and was an ‘ ace-of-dia- 
monds man’ with the pistol. Not- 
withstanding the many times his 
amours had brought him ‘on the 
ground,’ it was his chief boast that 
he had never killed his man. ‘I 
am sure of my coup, my dear,’ he 
would say, with an amiable smile, 
and holding you affectionately by 
the arm, ‘and I always take my 
antagonist just below the knee-pan. 
I sight a little over the ankle, and 
the rise of the ball at twelve paces 
hits the exact spot. There is no 
occasion to repeat my fire, and he 
lives to be my friend.’ 

Added to this he was a thorough 
bon vivant, and an excellent lin- 
guist. On all matters connected 
with field sports he held forth in 
English, swearing hideously, under 
the impression that on those topics 
the use of frightful oaths was 
national and appropriate. He was 
a middle age, healthy, good- 

umoured, full of fun, and he did 
not care a straw for Princess 
Voegqsal. 

Why did he marry her? The 
reason was simple enough. Hunt- 
ing, shooting, horse-racing, gaiety, 
hospitality, love, life, and libertinism, 
will make a hole in the finest fortune 
that ever was inherited, even in 
Hungary ; and Prince Vocgqsal found 
himself at middle age, or what he 
called the prime of life, with all the 
tastes of his youth as strong as ever, 
but none of. its ready money left. 
He looked in the glass, and felt that 
even de must at length succumb to 
fate. 

* My cousin Rose is rich; she is 
moreover young and beautiful; wre 
Semme trés distinguée et tant soit 
peu coguette. I must sacrifice my- 
self, and Comtesse Rose shall become 
Princesse Vocqsal.’ Such was the 
fruit of the Prince’s reflections, and 
it is but justice to add he made a 
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most accommodating and good- 
humoured husband. 

Comtesse Rose had no objection 
to being Princess Vocqsal. A thou- 
sand flirtations and at least half-a- 
dozen grandes passions, had a little 
tarnished the freshness of her youth- 
ful beauty; but what she had lost 
in bloom she had gained in expe- 
rience. Nobody had such a figure, 
so round, so shapely, of such exqui- 
site proportions; nobody knew so 
well how to dress that figure to the 
greatest advantage. er gloves 
were a study; and as for her feet 
and ankles, their perfection was onl 
a by the generosity with 
which they were displayed. Then 
what accomplishments, what talents! 
She could sing, she could ride, she 
could waltz ; she could play billiards, 
smoke cigarettes, drive four horses, 
shoot with a pistol, and talk senti- 
ment from the depths of a low 
fauteuil, like avery Sappho. Her 
lovers had compared her at different 
times to nearly all the heroines of 
antiquity, except Diana. She had 
been painted in every costume, 
flattered in every language, and 
slandered in every boudoir through- 


out Europe for a _ many years; 


and still she was bright, and fresh, 
and sparkling, as if Old Time too 
could not resist her fascinations, 
but, like any other elderly gentle- 
man, gave her her own way, 
and waited patiently for his turn. 
Thrice happy Princess Vocqsal!— 
can it be possible that you, too, are 
bored P 

She sits in her own magnificent 
salon, where once every week she 
‘receives’ all the most distinguished 
pe in Paris. How blooming she 
ooks with her back to the light, and 
her little feet crossed upon that low 
footstool. Last night she had ‘a 
reception,’ and it was gayer and 
more crowded than usual. Why 
did she feel a little dull to-day? 
Pooh! it was only a migraine, or 
the last French novel was so insuf- 
ferably stupid; or—no, it was the 
want of excitement. She could not 
live without that stimulus—excite- 
ment she must and would have. 
She had tried politics, but the strong 
immovable will at the head of the 
Government had given her a hint 
that she must put a stop to that; 
and she knew his inflexible character 
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too well to venture on trifling with 
him. She was tired of all her lovers, 
too; she began to think, if her 
husband were only thirty years 
younger, and less good-humoured, he 
would be worth a dozen of these 
modern adorers. TZhat Count de 
Rohan, to be sure, was a good-look- 
ing boy, and seemed utterly fancy 
free. ‘By the bye, he was not at the 
‘reception’ last night, though she 
asked him herself the previous even- 
ing at ‘the Tuileries.’ That was 
very rude; positively she must 
teach him better manners. A coun- 
tryman, too; it was a duty to be 
civil to him. And a fresh character 
to study, it would be good sport 
to subjugate him. Probably he 
would call to-day, to apologize for 
being so remiss. And she rose and 
looked in the glass at those eyes 
whose power needed not to be en- 
hanced by the dexterous touch of 
rouge; at that long, glossy hair, and 
shapely neck and bosom, as a sports- 
man examines the locks and barrels 
of the weapon on which he depends 
for his success in the chase. The 
review was satisfactory, and Prin- 
cess Vocqsal did not look at all 
bored now. She had hardly settled 
herself once more in a becoming 
attitude, ere Monsieur le Comte de 
Rohan was announced, and marched 
in, hat in hand, with all the grace of 
his natural demeanour, and the 
frank, happy air that so seldom sur- 
vives boyhood. Victor was hand- 
somer than ever, brimful of life and 
spirits, utterly devoid of all conceit 
or affectation; and moreover, since 
his father’s death, one of the first 
noblemen of Hungary. It was a 
“Te worth making. 

‘1 thought you would not go back 
without wishing me good-bye,’ said 
the Princess, with her sweetest smile, 
and a blush through her rouge that 
she could summon at command—in- 
deed this weapon had done more 
execution than all the rest of her 
artillery put together. ‘I missed 
you last night at my reception ; why 
did you not come ?” 

ictor blushed too. How could 
he explain that a little supper-party 
at which some very fascinating 
ladies who were not of the Princess's 
acquaintance had assisted, prevented 
him. He stammered out some ex- 
cuse about leaving Paris imme- 
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diately, and having to make pre- 
parations for departure. 

‘And you are really going,’ said 
she, in a melancholy, pleading tone 
of voice,—‘ going back to my dear 
Hungary. How I wish I could 
accompany you.’ 

‘Nothing could be easier,’ an- 
swered Victor, laughing gaily; ‘ if 
madame would but condescend to 
accept my escort, I would wait her 
convenience. Say, Princess, when 
shall it be ?’ 

‘Ah, now you are joking,’ she 
said, looking at him from under 
her long eyelashes; ‘you know I 
cannot leave Paris, and you know 
that we poor women cannot do what 
we like. It is all very well for you 
men; you get po poe and 
you are off to the end of the world, 
whilst we can but sit over our work 
and think.’ 

Here a deep sigh smote on Victor's 
ear. It began to strike him that he 
had made an impression ; the feeling 
is very pleasant at first, and the 
young Hungarian was keenly alive 
to it. He spoke in a much softer 
tone now, and drew his chair a little 


nearer that of the Princess. 
‘I need not go = yet,’ he said, 


in an embarrassed tone, which con- 
trasted strongly with his frank man- 
ner a few minutes earlier: ‘ Paris 
is very pleasant, and—and—there 
are so many people here one likes.’ 

‘And that like you,’ she inter- 
rupted, with an arch smile, that 
made her look more charming than 
ever. ‘One is so seldom happy,’ 
she added, relapsing once more into 
her melancholy air; ‘one meets so 
seldom with kindred spirits—people 
that understand one; it is like a 
dream to be allowed to associate 
with those who are really pleasing 
tous. A happy, happy dream; but 
then the waking is so bitter, perhaps 
it is wiser not to dream at all. No! 
Monsieur de Rohan, you had better 
go back to Hungary, as you pro- 
posed.’ 

‘Not if you tell me to stay,’ ex- 
claimed Victor, his eyes brightening, 
and his colour rising rapidly ; ‘ not 
if I can be of the slightest use or 
interest to you. Only tell me what 
you wish me to do, madame; your 
word shall be my law. Go or stay, 
I wait but for your commands.’ 

He was getting on faster than she 
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had calculated ; it was time to damp 
him a little now. She withdrew her 
chair a foot or so, and answered 


coldly— 

“Who—-I, Monsieur le Comte? 
I cannot possibly give you any com- 
mands, except to ring that bell. 
The Prince would like to see you 
before you go. Let the Prince 
know Monsieur de Rohan is here,’ 
she added, to the servant who 
answered her summons. ‘ You were 
always a great favourite of his—of 
ours, | may say ;’ and she bade him 
adieu, and gave him her soft white 
hand with all her former sweetness 
of manner; and told her servant, 
loud enough for her victim to hear, 
‘ to order the carriage, for she meant 
to drive in the Bois de Boulogne ;’ 
and finally shot a Parthian glance 
at him over her shoulder as she left 
the room by one door, whilst he 
cps by another towards the 

rince’s apartments. 

No wonder Victor de Rohan 
quitted the house not so wise a man 
as he had entered it; no wonder 
he was seen that same afternoon 
earacolling his bay horse in the 
Bois de Boulogne; no wonder he 
went to dress moody and out of 
humour, because, ride where he 
would, he had failed to catch a 
single glimpse of the well-known 
carriage and liveries of Princess 
Voegqsal. 

They met, however, the following 
evening at a concert at the Tuileries. 
The day after—oh, what good luck! 
—he sat next her at dinner at the 
English ambassador's, and put her 
into her carriage at night when 
she went home. Poor Victor! he 
dreamed of her white dress and 
floating hair, and the pressure of 
her gloved hand. Breakfast next 
morning was not half so important 
a meal as it used to be, and he 
thought the fencing-school would 
be a bore. She was rapidly getting 
the upper hand of young Count de 
Rohan. 

Six weeks afterwards he was still 
in Paris. The gardens of the 
Tuileries were literally sparkling in 
the morning sun of a bright Parisian 
day. The Zouaves on guard at the 
gate lounged over their firelocks 
with their usual reckless brigand 
air, and leered under every bonnet 
that passed them, as though the 
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latter accomplishment were part 
and parcel of a Zouave’s duty. The 
Rue de Rivoli was alive with car- 
riages; the sky, the houses, the 
gilt-topped railings — everything 
looked in full dress, as it does 
nowhere but in Paris; the very 
flowers in the gardens were two 
shades brighter than in any other 
art of France. All the children 
ooked clean, all the women well- 
dressed ; even the very trees had on 
their most becoming costume, and 
the long close alleys smelt fresh and 
delicious as the gardens of Paradise. 
Why should Victor de Rohan alone 
look gloomy and morose when all 
else is so bright and fair? Why 
does he puff so savagely at his cigar, 
and glance so restlessly under the 
stems of those thick-growing ches- 
nuts? Why does he mutter between 
his teeth, ‘ False, unfeeling! the 
third time she has played me this 
trick? No, it is not she. Oh! I 
should know her a mile off. She 
will not come. She has no heart, 
no pity. She will no¢ come. Sapra- 
mento ! there she is!’ 

In the most becoming of morning 
toilets, with the most killing little 
bonnet at the back of her glossy 
head, the best-fitting of gloves, and 
the tiniest of chaussures, without a 
lock out of its place or a fold rum- 
pled, cool, composed, and beautiful, 
eaving her maid to amuse herself 
with a penny chair and a feuilleton, 
Princess Voeqsal walks up to the 
agitated Hungarian, and placing 
her hand in his, says, in her most 
bewitching accents, ‘Forgive me, 
my friend; I have risked so much 
to come here; I could not get away 
a moment sooner. I have passed 
the last hour in such an agony of 
suspense!’ The time to which the 
lady alludes has been spent, and 
well spent, in preparing the brilliant 
and effective appearance which she 
is now making. 

‘But you have come at last,’ ex- 
claims Victor, breathlessly. ‘I may 
now speak to you for the first time 
alone. Oh, what happiness to see 
you again! All this week I have 
een so wretched without you; and 
why were you never at home when 
I called ?” 

* Les convenances, my dear Count,’ 
answers the lady. ‘ Rveevihind I 
Only 


do is watched and known. 
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last night I was taxed by Madame 
d’Alencon about you, and I could 
not help showing my confusion ; 
and you—you are so foolish. What 
must people think ?’ 

‘ Let them think what they will,’ 
breaks in Victor, his honest, truth- 
ful face pale with excitement. ‘I 
am yours, and yours alone. Ever 
since I have known you, Princess, 
T have felt that you might do with 
me what you will. Now I am your 
slave. I offer you—’ 

What Victor was about to offer 
never came to light, for at that 
instant the well-tutored ‘ Jeannette’ 
rose from her chair, and hurriedly 
approaching her mistress, whispered 
to her a few agitated words. The 
Princess dropped her veil, squeezed 
Victor’s hand, and in aneli in- 
stant disappeared amongst the trees, 
leaving the young Hungarian ver 
much in love, very much bewildered, 
and not a little disgusted. 

One or two more such scenes, 
one or two more weeks of alternate 
delight, suspense, and disappoint- 
ment, made poor Victor half beside 
himself. He had gotinto the hands 
of an accomplished flirt, and for nine 
men out of ten there would have 
been no more chance of escape than 
there is for the moth who has once 
fluttered within the magic ring of a 
ground-glass lamp. He may buzz 
and flap and fume as he will, but the 
more he flutters the more he singes 
his wings, the greater his struggles 
the less his likelihood of liberty. But 
Victor was at that age when a man 
most appreciates his own value; a 
few years earlier we want confidence, 
a few years later we lack energy, 
but in the hey-day of youth we do 
not easily surrender at discretion ; 
besides, we have so many to console 
us, and we are so easily consoled. 
De Rohan began to feel hurt, then 
angry, lastly resolute. One night 
at the Operadecided him. His box 
had a mirror in it so disposed as to 
reflect the interior of the adjoining 
one; a most unfair and reprehen- 
sible practice, by the bye, and one 
calculated to fall to an immensity of 
discord. What he saw he never pro- 
claimed, but as Princess Vocqsal 
occupied the box adjoining his own, 
it is fair to suppose that he watched 
the movements of his mistress. 

She bit her lip, and drew her fea- 
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tures together as if she had been 
stung, when on the following after- 
noon, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Vicomte Lascar informed her, with 
his insipid smile, that he had that 
morning met De Rohan at the rail- 
way station, evidently en route for 
Hungary, adding, for the Princess 
was an excellent linguist, and Lascar 
prided himself much on his English, 
*’Ome, sweet ‘ome, no place like 
ome. 


Cuarpter XVII. 
THE COMMON LOT. 


‘And so, you see, my dear Eger- 
ton, it is out of the question. Lown 
to a great liking for your character. 
I think you behaved yesterday like 
atrump. I amtooold for romance, 
and all that, but I can understand 
your feelings, my boy, and I am 
sorry for you. The objection I have 
named would alone be sufficient. 
Let it never be mentioned again. 
Your father was my oldest friend, 
and I hope you will not think it 
necessary to break with us; but 
marriage is a serious affair, and in- 
deed it is not to be thought of.’ 

‘No hope, Sir Harry,’ I gasped 
out; ‘years hence, if [ could win 
fame, distinction, throw a cloak of 
honour over this accursed brand, 
her a name to be proud of, is 
there no hope ?” 

‘ None,’ replied Sir Harry ; ‘ these 
things are better settled atonce. It 
is far wiser not to delude yourself 
into the notion that, because you are 
a disappointed man now, you are 
destined to become a great one here- 
after. Greatness grows, Vere, just 
like a cabbage or a cauliflower, and 
must be tended and cultivated with 
years of labour and perseverance ; 
you cannot pluck it down at one 
spring, like an apple from a bough. 

o, no, my lad; you will get over 
this disappointment, and be all the 
better for it. I am sorry to refuse 
you, but I must, Vere, distinctly, 
and for the last time. Besides, I 
tell you in confidence, I have other 
views for Constance, so you see it 
is totally out of the question. You 
may see her this afternoon, if you 
like. She is a good child, and will 
do nothing in disobedience to her 
father. Farewell, Vere, I am sorry 
for you, but the thing’s done.’ 
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So I walked out of the Baronet’s 
room in the unenviable character of 
a disappointed suitor, and he went 
back to his farm-book and _ his 
trainer’s accounts, as coolly as if he 
had just been dismissing a domestic; 
whilst I—my misery was greater 
than I could bear—his last words 
seemed to scorch me. ‘I should get 
over it—I should be the better for 
it.’ And I felt all the time that 
my heart was breaking; and then, 
‘he had other views for Constance ;’ 
not only must she never be mine, 
but I must suffer the additional 
pang of feeling that she belongs to 
another. ‘Would to God,’ I 
thought, ‘that we had sunk to- 
gether yesterday, never to rise 
again.’ 

I went to look for her in the 
shrubbery : I knew where I should 
find her ; there was an old summer- 
house that we two had sat in many 
a time before, and I felt sure Con- 
stance would be there. She rose 
as I approached it: she must have 
seen by my face that it was all over. 
She put her hand in mine, and, 
totally unmanned, I bent my head 
over it, and burst into a flood of 
tears, like a child. I remember to 
this day the very pattern of the 

own she wore ; even now I seem to 

ear the soft, gentle accents in 
which she reasoned and pleaded 
with me, and strove to mitigate my 
despair. 

‘I have long thought it must 
come to this, Vere,’ she said, with 
her dark, melancholy eyes looking 
into my very soul; ‘I have long 
thought we have both been much to 
blame, you to speak, and I to 
listen, as we have done: now we 
have our punishment. Vere, I will 
not conceal from you I suffer 
much. More for your sake than 
my own. I cannot bear to see you 
so miserable. You to whom I owe 
so much, so many happy hours, and 
yesterday my very life. Oh, Vere, 
try to bear it like a man.’ 

‘T cannot, I cannot,’ I sobbed out; 
‘no hope, nothing to look forward 
to, but a cheerless, weary life, and 
then to be forgotten. Oh that I 
had died with you, Constance, my 
beloved one, my own.’ 

She laid her hand gently on my 
arm : 

‘Forgotten, Vere,’ she said; ‘that 
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is not a kind or a generous 
speech. I shall never forget you. 
Always, always, I shall think of 
ou, pray for you. Papa knows 
best what is right. I will never 
disobey him: he has not forbidden 
us to see.each other; we may be 
very happy still. Vere, you must 
be my brother.’ 

‘No more,’ I exclaimed, re- 
proachfully, ‘no more ?’ 

‘No more, Vere,’ she answered, 
quite gently, but in a tone that ad- 
mitted of no further appeal. ‘ Bro- 
ther and sister, Vere, for the rest of 
our lives; promise me this,’ and she 
put her soft hand in mine, and 
smiled upon me, pure and sorrow- 
ful like an angel. 

I was stung to madness by her 
seeming coldness, so different from 
my own wild, passionate misery. 

‘ Be it so,’ I said; ‘and as brother 
and sister must part, so must you 
and I. Anything now for freedom 
and repose, anything to drive your 
image from my mind. I tell you 
that from henceforth I am a despe- 
rate man. Nobody cares for me 
on earth,—no father, no mother, 
none for whom to live; and the 
one I prized most discards me now. 


Constance, you never ean have 
loved me, as I have loved. Cold, 
heartless, false! I will never see you 
again,’ 


She was quite bewildered by my 


vehemence. She looked round 
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wildly at me, and her pale li 
quivered, and her eyes filled wit 
tears: even then I remained bitter 
and unmoved. 

‘ Farewell,’ I said, ‘farewell, Con- 
stance, and for ever.’ 

Her hand hung passively in mine, 
her ‘ good-bye’ seemed frozen on 
her lips; but she turned away with 
more than her usual majesty, and 
walked towards the house. I re- 
marked that she dropped a white 
rose—fit emblem of on own dear 
self—on the gravel path, as she 
paced slowly along, without once 
turning her head. ‘T was too proud 
to follow her and pick it up, but 
sprang away in an opposite direc- 
tion, and was soon out of her sight. 

That night, when the wild clouds 
were flying across the moon, and 
the wind howled through the 
gloomy yews and the ghostly fir- 
trees, and all was sad and dreary 
and desolate, I picked up the white 
rose from that gravel path, and 
placed it next my heart. Faded, 
shrunk, and withered, I have got it 
still. My home was now no place 
for me. I arranged my few affairs 
with small difficulty, pensioned the 
two old servants my poor father 
had committed tomy charge; set 
my house in order, packed up m 
things, and in less than a week 
was many hundred miles from 
Alton Grange and Constance 
Beverley. 
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LITERARY STYLE. 
In Two Parts.—Parr II. 


E now come to a school of 
writers of which the great 
Hierophant is Mr. Carlyle. He is, 
we believe, the first who introduced 
it into this country, having imported 
it—or, at all events, many of its 
characteristics—from Germany. We 
have already attempted to describe 
some of the features of German 
prose; and with respect to the 
metaphysical writers in that lan- 
guage, we will only add what is 
wittily said by the Brothers Hare, 
in the Guesses at Truth, that ‘when 
the dry rot gets into the house of a 
German philosopher, his disciples 
pick up handfuls of the dust, and 
fancy it will serve instead of timber.’ 
In Mr. Carlyle’s later style, the 
whole structure of his language is 
often in a state of contortion— 
The fire in the caverns of tna con- 
ceal’d 


Still mantles unseen in its secret re- 
cess ; 


At length in a volume terrific reveal’ d,— 


No torrent can quench it, no bounds 
can repress. 


But it is not his natural manner. 
His Life of Schiller, one of his 
earliest works, is a well - written 
biography, composed in an easy, 
unaffected style, and entirely free 
from the peculiar mannerism of his 
subsequent works. 

We will, without comment, give 
a few specimens of it, that our 
readers may judge of its merits for 
themselves. 

In his Latter-day Pamphlets, 
speaking of the necessity of reform 
in the administrative establishments 
in Downing-street, Mr. Carlyle 
says, ‘that to clean out the dead 
pedantries, unrealities, indolent, 
somnolent impotencies, and accu- 
mulated dung-mountains, there is 
the beginning of all practical good 
whatsoever ;” and that 
such mountains of pedant exuvie and 
obscene owl-droppings have accumulated 
in those_regions, long the habitation of 
doleful creatures; the old pavements, 
the natural facts and real essential func- 
tions of those establishments, have not 
been seen for these two hundred years 
last past! Herculean men acquainted 
with the virtues of running water, and 
with the divine necessity of getting 


down to the clear pavements and old 
veracities; who tremble before no 
amount of pedant exuvie, no loudest 
shrieking of doleful creatures; who 
tremble only to live, themselves, like 
inane phanitasms, and to leave their life 
as a paltry contribution to the guano 
mountains, and not as a divine eternal 
protest against them ! 


The following is taken from the 
pamphlet on Model Prisons :— 

Christian Religion! In what words 
can I address you, ye unfortunates, 
sunk in the slushy ooze till the worship 
of mud-serpents, and unutterable Py- 
thons and poisonous slimy monstrosi- 
ties, seems to you the worship of God? 
This is the rotten carcass of Christianity ; 
this malodorous phosphorescence of 
post-mortem sentimentalism. O Hea- 
vens, from the Christianity of Oliver 
Cromwell, wrestling in grim fight with 
Satan and his incarnate Blackguardisms, 
Hypocrisies, Injustices, and legion of 
human and infernal angels, to that of 
eloquent Mr. Hesperus Fiddlestring 
denouncing capital punishments, and 
inculcating the benevolences on _plat- 
forms, what aroad have we travelled ! 


The career by which Members of 
Parliament become Prime Minis- 
ters is thus described in The New 
Downing-street :— 

Poor wretches, their industry is mob- 
worship, place-worship, parliamentary 
intrigue, and the multiple x art of 
tongue-fence ; flung into that bad ele- 
ment, there they swim for decades long, 
throttling and wrestling one another 
according to their strength,—and the 
toughest or luckiest gets to land and 
becomes Premier. A more entirely 
unbeautiful class of Premiers was never 
raked out of the ooze and set on high 
places, by any ingenuity of man. 

Huge inorganic England, nigh choked 
under the exuvie of a thousand years, 
and blindly sprawling amid Chartisms, 
ballot-boxes, prevenient graces, and 
bishops’ nightmares, must, as the pre- 
liminary and commencement of organisa- 
tion, learn to breathe again, —get ‘lungs’ 
for herself again, as we defined it. 


Mr. Carlyle is of opinion that 
better times are in store for the 
Continental nations :— 

All Sham-Authorities, and consequent 
Real-Anarchies based on universal suf- 
frage and the Gospel according to 
George Sand, being put away; and 
noble action, heroic new developments 
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of human faculty and industry, and 
blessed fruit as of Paradise getting 
itself conquered from the waste battle- 
field of the chaotic elements, will once 
more, there as here, begin to shew 
themselves. 

: This, however, has not yet ar- 
rived; at least it had not in 1850, 
when the Latter-day Pamphlets 
were published :— 


At present, as was said, while Red 
Republic but clashes with foul Bu- 
reaucracy ; and Nations sunk in blind 
ignavia, demand a universal-suffrage 
Parliament to heal their wretchedness ; 
and wild Anarchy and Phallus- Worship 
struggle with Sham-Kingshipand extinct 
or galvanized Catholicism ; and in the 
Cave of the Winds all manner of rotten 
waifs and wrecks are hurled against 
each other, —our English interest in the 
controversy, however huge said con- 
troversy grow, is quite trifling. 

The literature of the present 
day is defined thus :— 


Canaille of all the loud- sounding 
levities, and general winnowings of 
Chaos, marching through the world in 
a most ominous manner; proclaiming, 
audibly if you have ears: ‘'T'welfth hour 
of the Night ; ancient graves yawning ; 
pale clammy Puseyisms screeching in 
their windjng-sheets; owls busy in the 
City regions; many goblins abroad ! 
Awake ye living; dream no more; 
arise to judgement! Chaos and Gehenna 
are broken loose; the Devil with his 
Bedlams must be flung in chains again, 
and the Last of the Days is about to 
dawn !’ Such is literature to the re- 
flective soul at this moment. 

Although we have called Mr. 
Carlyle the hierophant of a school 
of style, we are not aware that he 
has many disciples in this country 
amongst writers in prose. Weour- 
selves have met with but few in the 
course of our reading; but there is 
one author who has published a 
work in two volumes, called Mira- 
beau, a Life History, which is 
Carlylo carlyrior, oul whiaks pre- 
sents some excellent specimens of 
the spasmodic manner. The ano- 
nymous author is of course a hero- 
worshipper, and in this instance 
the pet hero is Mirabeau, whom 
he thus introduces to the reader's 
notice :— 

In the dreary annals of that arid 
eighteenth century, he appears as a 
bright oasis upon some wide Sahara- 
desert ; as a glorious Geyser-fountain 
bubbling from the lone Icelandic soil ; 


Mr. Carlyle—Mr. Emerson. 
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or as a resplendent scintillation gleam- 
ing from the black immensities of 
night. 

Mirabeau, rising from such a wilder- 
ness of woe into the mighty man who 
out-thundered his everlasting word- 
magic from the tribune of the French 


Assembly, is one of the wonders of the 
world, 


Of the spasmodic style, with 
certain modifications peculiar to 
himself, Mr. Emerson, the Ame- 
rican author, affords a conspicuous 
example. His constant effort is to 
be smart, telling and epigrammatic, 
and he will rather talk nonsense 
than not appear to be witty and ori- 

inal. Thus, in his English Traits 

e tells the world that in Great 
Britain ‘a manufacturer sits down 
to dinner in a suit of clothes which 
was wool on a sheep’s back at sun- 
rise ;’ that ‘the influence of Plato 
tinges the British genius. Their 
minds loved analogy; were cogni- 
zant of resemblances, and climbers 
on the staircase of unity ;’ and that 
‘it was a curious result in which 
the civility and religion of England 
for a thousand years ends, in 
denying morals and reducing the 
intellect to a saucepan.’ As might 
be expected, such a strainer after 
coxcombry of expression does not 
always condescend to be intelli- 
gible, as for instance in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

The necessities of mental structure 
force all minds into a few categories, 
and where impatience of the tricks of 
men makes Nemesis amiable, and builds 
altars to the negative deity, the inevi- 
table recoil is to heroism or the 
gallantry of the private heart, which 
decks its immolation with glory, in the 
unequal combat of will against fate. 


But to see the spasmodic style in 
all its glory and perfection, we must 
refer our readers to the Leaves of 
Grass of a certain Mr. Walter 
Whitman, of Brooklyn, New 
York, a work which, as one of his 
American critics says, is ‘ neither in 
rhyme nor blank verse, but in a sort 
of excited prose broken into lines 
without any attempt at measure or 
regularity, and, as many readers will 
perhaps think, without any idea of 
sense or reason. Another critic 
describes it as ‘an attempt of a 
live, naive, masculine, tenderly 
affectionate, rowdyish, contempla- 
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dive, sensual, moral, susceptible, 
and imperious person ;’ and favours 
us with the following portrait of 
Mr. Walter Whitman himself 
‘ 8 our Brooklynites know so 
well :’— 


Of pure American breed, of reckless 
health, his body perfect, free from taint 
from top to toe, free for ever from head- 
ache and dyspepsia, full-blooded, six 
feet high, a good feeder, never once 
using medicine, drinking water only. . . 
An indescribable style evincing in- 
difference and. disdain, ample-limbed, 
weight a hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, age thirty-six years (1855), 
never dressed in black, always dressed 
freely and clean in strong clothes, neck 
open, shirt collar flat and broad, coun- 
tenance of swarthy transparent red, 
beard short and well mottled with white, 
hair like hay after it has been mowed in 
o- oy and lies tossed and streaked, 

ec. &e. 


After such a fascinating account, 
we regret that we have not space to 
do justice to Mr. Walter Whitman 
as he deserves, and-can give our 
readers only a very faint idea of the 
merits in point of style of a work 
which is described in Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine (New York) as 
*a mixture of Yankee transcenden- 
talism and New York rowdyism.’ 

But Mr. Whitman shall speak for 
himself :— 


T loafe and invite my soul, 
I lean and loafe at my ease. . . . Ob- 
serving a spear of summer grass. 


Out of the dimness opposite equals ad- 
vance. ... Always substance and 
increase, 

Always a knit of identity. . . . always 
distinction. . . . always a breed of life. 


What is man anyhow? What am I? 
and what are you ? 

AllI make as my own you shall offset 
it with your own, 

Else it were time lost listening to me. 

I do not snivel that snivel the world over, 

That months are vacuums and the 
ground but wallow and filth, 

That life is a suck and a sell, and no- 
thing remains at the end but thread- 
bare crape and tears. 


Wait Whitman an Amcrican, one of 
the roughs, a kosmos, 

Disorderly, fleshy, and sensual. ... 
eating, drinking, and breeding ; 

No sentimentalist. no stander 
above men and women, or apart from 
them. - no more modest than 
immodest. 
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oO. ... She 
climax of my 


I hear the trained 
convulses me like t 
love-gripe. 

The orchestra whirls me wider than 
Uranus flies, 

It wrenches unnameable ardours from 
my breast, 

It throbs me to gulps of the farthest 
down horror, 

Tt sails me. . .; I dabwith barefeet. . .. 
they are licked by the indolent waves. 

Iam exposed. . . . cut by the bitter 
and poisoned hail, 

Steeped amid honeyed morphine... . 
my windpipe squeezed in the fakes of 
death, 

Set up again to feel the puzzle of 
puzzles, 

And that we call Being. 


I depart as air. . . . I shake my white 
locks at the runaway sun, 

I effuse my flesh in eddies and drift it ih 
lacy jags. 

Truly may Mr. Whitman say, 

I too am untranslatable, 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the 

roofs of the world ;— 


and so, for the present, we leave 
him. 


It would be unpardonable, in an 
article which discusses the question 
of literary style, not to make mention 
of Mr. De Quincey, whom Dean 
Trench, in that admirable little 
book, English, Past and Present, 
whichwe have prefixed tothis article, 
calls ‘the greatest living master of 
our English tongue.’ In this we 
entirely agree with him, and it is 
difficult for us to express how highly 
we think of Mr. leinanan’s essays, 
whether as regards the subtlety of 
the thoughts or the charm of the 
composition. But the style is a 
peculiar one. One of its chief cha- 
racteristics is discursiveness. It 
reminds .us sometimes of an old- 
fashioned rambling building, full of 
winding passages and out-of-the-way 
rooms. Or we may compare it toa 
piece of music, in which the original 
air is almost lost in the multiplicity 
of the variations. If you take a 
walk with Mr. De Quincey, you 
must not expect to be carried along 
a straight and beaten highway, but 
to wander through thickets and 
along by-lanes, and to be brought 
to your destination by circuitous 
and seldom-trodden paths. Meta- 
phor may be allowed in describing 
a writer who is himself so largely 
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and often so quaintly metaphorical. 
Thus, speaking of the expletives of a 
Westmoreland farmer, as an illus- 
tration of the expletives of Plato 
(curious juxtaposition!), he says :— 

It is the balustrade which enables 
him to descend the stairs of conversa- 
tion without falling overboard. 


With reference to M. Michelet’s 
work, Du Prétre, he tells us :— 

That book is a rhapsody of incohe- 
rence. But his History of France is 
quite another thing. A man, in what- 
ever craft he sails, cannot stretch away 
out of sight, when he is linked to the 
windings of the shore by the towing- 
ropes of history. 

Adverting to the necessity, ac- 
cording to the popular notion in 
France, that Charles VI. should be 
crowned at Rheims, before his 
English competitor, to give him a 
lawful title to the throne, he says:— 

Now that was to be a race for a coro- 
nation; he that should win that race 
carried the superstition of France along 
with him; he that should first be drawn 
from the ovens of Rheims was under that 
superstition baked into a king. 

Again :— 

Up and down the writings of a philo- 
sopher will be detected hooks and eyes, 
lurking more or less obscurely, that were 
fitted to infibulate (or perhaps meant to 
infibulate him) into the great draperies 
and arras of the philosophical specu- 
lations hanging down to coming genera- 
tions. 

Oh Cicero! my poor thoughtless 
Cicero! in all your shallow metaphysics, 
not once did you give utterance to such 
a bounce as when you asserted that 
never did human reason say one thing 
and nature say another. . .. Did the 
reader ever study the Axtinomies of 
Kant? If not, he has read nothing. 
Now there he will have the pleasure of 
seeing a set of quadrilles or reels in 
which Old Mother Reason amuses her- 
self by dancing to the right and left two 
variations of blank contradiction to old 
Mother Truth, both variations being 
irrefragable, each variation contradicting 
the other, each contradicting the equa- 
torial reality, and each alike (though 
past all denial) being a lie. 

St. Austin in his confessions, and 
whenever he becomes peculiarly interest- 
ing, is apt to be impassioned and fer- 
vent toa degree which makes him break 
out of the proper pace of rhetoric. He 
is matched to trot, and is continually 
breaking into a gallop. 


But it would be a great mistake 
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to suppose that Mr. De Quincey 
makes use of metaphor only, or 
even chiefly, in such semi-ludicrous 
fashion as the above quotations 
might seem to indicate. No writer 
knows better how to employ it 
appropriately to present to the 
mind’s eye a beautiful image, while 
at the same time it furnishes a 

rfect illustration of the subject. 

ake, for instance, the following 
exquisite passage, which is thrown 
carelessly into a note, as if the 
writer were wealthy enough to 
cast away his jewels. Speaking of 
the almost incredible popularity of 
the De Imitatione Christi, he saysi— 

At that time the Bible itself was a 
fountain of inspired truth everywhere 
sealed up ; but a whisper ran through 
the western nations of Europe that the 
work of Thomas 3 Kempis contained 
some slender rivulets of truth, silently 
stealing away into light, from that inter- 
dicted fountain. 


But to appreciate the merits in 
point of style of this delightful 
writer, he must be read, not in ex- 
tracts, but continuously; and we 
would refer those who wish to know 
how far the flexibility and power 
of the English language can be car- 
ried, to the edition of his collected 
works now issuing from the press. 


Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Ruskin’s theories about paint- 
ing and architecture, and whether 
he is right or wrong in his worship of 
Turner, and his contempt of the Five 
Orders, it cannot be denied that he 
is the master of a rich and redun- 
dant style. We remember seeing it 
described as ‘ terse, vigorous, and 
sparkling ;’ but we think that epi- 
thets could hardly have been worse 
chosen. Such criticism reminds us 
of an anecdote told by Coleridge of 
himself. He was one day gazing in 
rapture at some waterfall in Scot- 
land—we think it was the Fall of 
Foyers—and at a loss how to ex- 
press his admiration, when he heard 
somebody behind him exclaim— 
‘How majestic!’ ‘ Thank you, Sir!’ 
said Coleridge, ‘that is just the word 
I wanted.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the 
stranger, all unconscious of the 
happy propriety of his former 
epithet, ‘ yes, it is very pretty J” 

Mr. Ruskin is vigorous, no doubt, 
as @ man must be who thinks so 
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strongly, and expresses himself so 
forcibly ; but we might as well 
talk ot the terseness and sparkle of 
ae Taylor or Edmund Burke, 
as apply those terms to the style of 
the author of Modern Painters. 
Instead of being terse, it is remark- 
ably diffuse ; and if we were to de- 
scribe it by a metaphor, we should 
speak of it as a vegetation that 
sometimes runs riot in its wild 
luxuriance. Indeed Mr. Ruskin’s 
fault is too great exuberance of 
imagery, and too lavish a profusion 
of epithets. He indulges too much 
in rhetorical pomp, and now and 
then, but not often, is betrayed intoa 
conceit which seems to be borrowed 
from Mr. Dickens. Thus he de- 
scribes streamlets amongst the 
Alps, finding their way down to the 
turf, 

with quiet depth of clear water, furrow- 
ing among the grass blades, and looking 
only like their shadow, but presently 
emerging again in little startled gushes 
and laughing hurries, as if they had 
remembered suddenly that the day was 
too short for them to get down the hill. 


And he speaks of trees as if they 
were persons or cattle 


crowding down together to drink at 
sweetest streams, climbing hand in hand 
among the difficult slopes, opening in 
sudden dances round the mossy knolls, 
gliding in grave procession over the 
heavenward ridges. 


But he often rises into a strain of 
noble eloquence—the eloquence of 
a man who is enthusiastic in his 
love for truth and beauty, both in 
nature and in art, and grand in his 
scorn of whatever is false, grovel- 
ling, or base. In reading his works 
you always feel that you have to 
do with a man who is full of his 
subject and thoroughly in earnest. 
Every reader of Mr. Ruskin knows 
his passion for the clouds and the 
mountains. They are the objects 
of his heart’s idolatry, and on them 
he lavishes the full power of his 
imagination. He understands by 
the making of the firmament, in 
the first chapter of Genesis, the 
ordinance of the clouds, and he 
describes them as 


going forth at their pleasure like the 
armies of the angels, and choosing their 
encampments upon the heights of the 
hills ; no longer hurried downwards for 
ever, moving but to fall, nor lost in the 
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lightless accumulation of the abyss, but 
covering the east and west with the 
waving of their wings, and robing the 
gloom of the farther infinite with a 
vesture of divers colours, of which the 
threads are purpleand scarlet, and the 
embroideries flame. . . . And,all those 
passings to and fro of fruitful shower 
and grateful shade, and all those visions 
of moaning winds and threatening thun- 
ders and glories of coloured robes and 
cloven ray, are but to deepen in our 
hearts the acceptance, and distinctness, 
and clearness of the simple words, ‘ Our 
Father, which art in heaven !’ 


In the following passage how he 
pictures in their sublimnity the awful 
character of some of the precipices 
of the Alps :— 


Dark in colour, robed with ever- 
lasting mourning, for ever tottering 
like a great fortress shaken by war, 
fearful as much in their weakness as in 
their strength, and yet gathered after 
every fall into darker frowns and un- 
humiliated threatening ; for ever in- 
capable of comfort or healing from herb 
or flower, nourishing no root in their 
crevices, touched by no hue of life on 
buttress or ledge, but to the utmost 
desolate ; knowing no shaking of leaves 
in the wind nor of grass beside the 
stream,—no other motion but their own 
mortal shivering, the dreadful crumbling 
of atom from atom in their corrupting 
stones ; knowing no sound of living 
voice or living tread, cheered neither by 
the kid’s bleat nor the marmot’s cry ; 
haunted only by uninterrupted echoes 
from afar off, wandering hither and 
thither among their walls, unable to 
escape, and by the hiss of angry tor- 
rents, and sometimes the shriek of a 
bird that flits near the face of them, 
and sweeps frightened back from under 
their shadow into the gulf of air; and 
sometimes, when the echo has fainted, 
and the wind has carried the sound of 
the torrent away, and the bird has 
vanished, and the mouldering stones are 
still for a little time—a brown moth, 
opening and shutting its wings upon a 
grain of dust, may be the only thing that 
moves or feels in all the waste of weary 
precipice darkening five thousand feet 
of the blue depth of heaven. 


Nor do we think that Turner 
could have more vividly drawn 
with his pencil than Mr. Ruskin has 
caer with his pen the ruined 
old tower of Calais Church, which, 
he says, he always contemplates 
with peculiar affection :— 


The large neglect, the noble unsight- 
liness of it; the record of its years 
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written so visibly yet without sign of 
weakness or decay ; its stern wasteness 
and gloom, eaten away by the Channel 
winds, and overgrown with the bitter 
sea grasses; its slates and tiles all 
shaken and rent, and yet not falling ; 
its desert of brickwork, full of bolts and 
holes and ugly fissures, and yet strong 
like a bare brown rock ; its carelessness 
of what any one thinks or feels about 
it, putting forth no claim, having no 
beauty, nordesirableness, pridenor grace; 
yet neither asking for pity, not, as ruins 
are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly 
garrulous of better days; but useful 
still, going through its own daily work 
—as some old fisherman, beaten grey by 
storm, yet drawing his daily nets; so 
it stands, with no complaint about its 
past youth, in blanched and meagre 
massiveness and serviceableness, gather- 
ing human souls together underneath 
it; the sound of its bells for prayer 
still rolling through its rents; and the 
grey peak of it seen far across the sea, 
principal of the three that rise above the 
waste of surfy sand and hillocked shore 
—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry 
for labour, and this for patience and 
praise. 


The worst-written passages that 
we have met in Mr. Ruskin’s works 
are those at the end of the third 
volume of the Modern Painters, 
where, abruptly starting off from 
the subject of landscape-painting, 
he plunges into the question of the 
war with Russia, and breaks out 
into a rhapsody as unexpected as it 
is extravagant. And yet we are not 
sure that Mr. Ruskin did not intend 
this to be the most carefully-com- 
posed part of the book. It is 
obviously an ambitious attempt at 
fine writing, perpetrated perhaps 
after taking a rather strong dose of 
Carlyle, whom Mr. Ruskin tells us 
he reads so constantly that, without 
wilfully setting himself to imitate 
him, he finds himself perpetually 
falling into his modes of expression. 

To show that the war has been 

roductive of good more than evil, 
- appeals to those who have been 
by it bereaved of friends and rela- 
tives, and tells us to ask their wit- 
ness, and see if they will not repl 
‘that it is well with them and with 
theirs, and that they would not 
have it otherwise :’— 


And this, not for pride—not because 
the names of their lost ones will be re- 
corded to all time... .—not for this, 
but because also they have felt that the 
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spirit which has discerned them for 
eminence in sorrow—the helmed and 
sworded skeleton that rakes with its 
white fingers the sands of the Black 
Sea beach into grave-heap after grave- 
heap, washed by everlasting surf of 
tears—has been to them an angel of 
other things than agony; that they 
have learned, with those hollow, un- 
deceivable eyes of his, to see all the 
earth by the sunlight of death-beds ;— 
no inch-high stage for foolish griefs and 
feigned pleasures ; no dream neither, as 
its dull moralists told them ;—anything 
but that; a question-chamber of trial 
by rack and fire, irrevocable decision 
recording continually; and no sleep nor 
folding of hands among the demon- 
questioners ; none among the angel- 
watchers—none among the men who 
stand or fall beside those hosts of God. 


And again :— 


For if it be so, and the English 
nation could at the present period of 
its history be betrayed into a war such 
as this by the slipping of a wrong word 
into a protocol, or bewitched into wn- 
expected battle under the budding 
hallucinations of its sapling senators, 
truly it is time for us to bear the 
penalty of our baseness, and learn, as 
the sleepless steel glaves close upon 
us, how to choose our governors more 
wisely and our ways more warily. ~ 


If France and England fail not, 


The scarlet of the blood that has 
sealed this covenant will be poured 
along the clouds of a new Aurora, 
glorious in that Eastern heaven; for 
every sob of wreck-fed breaker rownd 
those Pontic precipices, the floods shall 
clap their hands between the quarded 
mounts of the Prince-Angel; and the 
spirits of those lost multitudes, crowned 
with the olive and rose among the laurel, 
shall haunt, satisfied, the willowy brooks 
and peaceful vales of England, and glide 
triumphant by the poplar groves and 
sunhied coteaux of Seine. 


The sentences here marked in 
italics are much too fine for our com- 
prehension ; nor is it at all obvious 
why the spirits of the dead warriors 
should be only ‘ satisfied’ when they 
haunt the vales of England, bnt 
‘triumphant’ when they glide b 
the ‘ coteaux of Seine.’ The trut 
is, that the whole passage seems to us 
little more than a piéce of glittering 
nonsense, and quite unworthy of 
an author of Mr. Ruskin’s power 
and reputation. 


No writer of the present day is in 
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our opinion equal to Mr. Newman 
oo of style as a controversialist. 
e say nothing of the weakness 
of his arguments, his prodigious 
assumptions, and his transparent 
sophistries: but the liveliness of 
his manner has an irresistible at- 
traction. A topic is never dull in 
his hands, however uninviting it 
may at first sight appear. He has 
nothing of the dry, stiff, formal 
character of a theological disputant. 
He can make polemics almost as 
interesting as a novel. Something 
of course is due to the fact that he 
has thrown his later writings into 
the popular form of lectures. But 
it is very observable how his style 
has changed since he left the 
English Church. Formerly, while 
struggling to reconcile the so-called 
Church principles of the party of 
which he was the most eminent 
leader with the stubborn facts and 
real character of the Church of 
England, he, like all the other 
writers of the Tracts for the Times, 
as if conscious of occupying a false 
position, threw a misty haze over 
the subjects he handled; and in 
place of plain avowal and positive 
en he used language, as he 
imself tells us, ‘ osely guarded,’ 
and full of slouy Male ond am- 
biguous phraseology. Now we have 
no longer the cautious tone of ‘so 
to speak,’ and ‘as it were,’ and ‘ it 
may be,’ and ‘in a manner,’ by 
which propositions were conve- 
niently qualified which were 
thought to be too startling for 
acceptance by those to whom the 
were addressed ; but flinging off all 
such disguises, he speaks out boldly 
and dogmatically, as becomes the 
advocate of a Church which claims 
to be infallible. He is certainly 
one of the least squeamish writers 
who ever employed the pen of reli- 
gious controversy. Nothing comes 
amiss which can enliven or enforce 
his argument: joke, anecdote, sar- 
casm, and pathos, are alike em- 
ployed by turns; but the transi- 
tion from grave to gay is generally 
managed with such art that the 
contrast which in less skilful hands 
would be offensive serves only to 
heighten the general effect. The 
versatility of his powers is shown 
by the varieties of style which he 
has at his command. Compare the 
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biting sarcasm of some of his attacks 
uponhisold friends, with the pathetic 
eloquence of the language in which, 
when it suits his purpose, he tries to 
allure them. In one passage he talks 
of the authors of the High-Church 
movement of 1833 as men who, 
having set their fortunes on a cast, 
and lost, had nothing else left for 
them but to shut up their school 
and retire into the country, ‘un- 
less they vindicated the mght of 
private judgment, took up some 
fancy religion, retailed the Fathers, 
and jobbed theology.’ He says the 
idea of the Anglo-Catholic divines 
was 

simply and absolutely submission to 
external authority ; to it they appealed, 
to it they betook themselves; there they 
found a haven of rest; thence they 
looked out upon the troubled surge of 
human opinion, and upon the crazy 
vessels which were labouring without 
chart or compass upon it. Judge then 
of their dismay when, according to. the 
Arabian tale, on their striking their 
anchors into the supposed soil, lighting 
their fires on it, and fixing in it the 
poles of their tents, suddenly their 
island began to move, to heave, to 
splash, to frisk to and fro, to dive, and 
at last to swim away, spouting out 
inhospitable jets of water upon the 
credulous mariners who had made it 
their home. And such I suppose was 
the undeniable fact. 


And how he mocks them in the 
following sentences :— 


You have a mission to teach the 
National Church, which is to teach the 
British empire, which is to teach the 
world; you are more learned than 
Greece; you are purer than Rome ; 
you know better than St. Bernard ; you 
judge how far St. Thomas was right, 
and where he is to be read with caution 
or held up to blame. You can bring 
to light juster views of grace, or of 
penance, or of invocation of saints than 
St. Gregory or St. Augustine. 

Qualia vincant 
Pythagoren “Anytique reum doctumque 
Platonem. 
This is what you can do; yes, and when 
you have done all, to what have you 
attained? to do just what heretics have 
done before you, and have thereby in- 
curred the anathema of Holy Church. 


And yet he can address the same 
persons in the following strain of 
yearning affection :— 


O, is it possible that there is a 
resurrection even upon earth? 0, 
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wonderful grace, that there should be a 
joyful meeting, after parting, before we 
get to heaven! It was a weary time, 
that long suspense, when with aching 
hearts we stood on the brink of a change, 
and it was like death to witness and to 
undergo, when first one and then an- 
other disappeared from the eyes of their 
fellows. And then friends stood on 
different sides of a gulf, and for years 
knew nothing of each other, or their 
welfare. And then they fancied of each 
other what was not, and there were 
misunderstandings and jealousies ; and 
each saw the other as his ghost, only in 
imagination and in memory; and all 
was suspense, and anxiety, and hope 
delayed, and ill-requited care. But 
now it is all over: the morning is 
come; the separate shall unite. I see 
them, as if in sight of me. Look at 
us, my brethren, from our glorious 
land ; look on us, radiant with the light 
cast on us by the saints and angels who 
stand over us; gaze on US as you ap- 
proach, and kindle as you gaze. We 
died, you thought us dead ; we live ; we 
cannot return to you, you must come 
to us,—and you are coming. Do not 
your hearts beat as you approach us? 
Do you not long for the hour which 
makes us one? Do not tears come into 
your eyes at the thought of the super- 
abundant mercy of your God? 


Our space fails us, or we might 
quote specimens of excellent Eng- 
lish composition from the writings 
of the late Archdeacon Hare, 
Mr. Helps, Mr. Kingsley, and 
others; but we have to perform a 
much less agreeable task, and we 
turn to a class of authors who are, 
we think, the pests of literature at 
the present day : we mean those who 
belong to the jocose and funny 
school. Far be it from us to depre- 
ciate wit. It is the nectar of the 
gods when it is genuine—but worse 
than ditch-water when it is not. 
The attempts at wit and humour of 
those to whom we now allude are as 
unlike real wit and humour as the 
smell of an apothecary’s shop is to 
the rich odour of a flower-garden. 
Instead of gems from the mine, the 
palm off upon us mock jewels, whic 
serve only to show the poverty and 
vanity of the wearer. They forget 
that it is true of wit as of poetry, 
that nascitur, non fit ; and we would 
address each of them in the words 
of Mr. Carlyle: —‘ Witty; above 
all, oh, be not witty; none of us is 
bound to be witty under penalties.’ 
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If God has not bestowed on you the 
gift, be content without it, and do 
not make yourself ridiculous by as- 
suming its counterfeit. Let the cow 
beware how she imitates the gambols 
of the kitten. Sydney Smith was 
witty because he could not hel 
being so. Wit was the natur 
element of his intellectual life, and 
his whole soul was steeped in it. It 
came forth strong and impetuous, as 
a river which bursts its banks 
bears down all opposition, and 
spreads abroad an inundation. As 
a joker he was the king of men. 
And his broad, vigorous style as a 
writer was the counterpart of his 
sound good sense and masculine 
understanding. But it is not for 
feeble hands to attempt to bend the 
bow of Ulysses. 

Happily, however, in some cases 
we have fair warning given us by 
the authors themselves as to what 
we may expect, and it is our own 
fault if we condemn ourselves to a 

erusal of their productions. They 

ang out an alliterative title as a 
sign-post, which sufficiently indi- 
cates the kind of entertainment pro- 
vided within. From Piccadilly to 
Pera, From Marylebone to Mara- 
thon, The Bridal and the Bridle, 
Knights and their Days, are all 
names of books which we think we 
have seen advertised during the last 
few years, and they have been quite 
enough to prevent us from attempt- 
ing to cultivate a further acquaint- 
ance with any of them—/enum 
habet in cornu, longe fuge. 

The name of these writers is 
Legion, and every week adds to 
their number. The nuisance, in fact, 
has become intolerable, and ought to 
be put down. When such abomina- 
tions as a Comic Blackstone and 
Comic History of England are 
written, to fill the minds of the young 
with ludicrous images on the most 
grave and important subjects, and, 
so far as is possible, trap the founda- 
tions of all reverence and respect for 
the traditions of the past, it is time 
to speak: out. 

e have not, however, space to 
do justice to the subject, and can at 
— notice only one—and this not 

y any means the worst—of these 
would-be-witty books, which has 
had, we believe, an extensive circu- 
lation, and which may be taken as a 
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t of its class. We allude to 
Colonel Mundy’s Our Antipodes. 

This work is intended to be ex- 
tremely smart and dashing in style, 
with a good deal of rollicking fun 
suited to the character of an old 
campaigner. We are sorry, how- 
ever, to be obliged to say that the 
success is not equal to the endea- 
vour. We hardly ever read a work 
where the attempt at wit more uni- 
formly breaks down. It consists in 
introducing, in inverted commas, the 
commonest quotations from Shak- 
speare, the Eton Latin Grammar, 
and such-like recondite books, and 
applying them to whatever sub- 
ject is on hand ; in metamorphosing 

axon into Latinized words ; and in 
making copious use of a slang dic- 
tionary. 

Apropos to a story about an 
auction, he says, ‘I have a little 
article “to submit to public notice,” 
unique in its way, and “a genuine 
article.” ’ 

On the Erroll Plains are large 
— boulders— pebbles such as 

oliah might have slung at David, 
had their duel been conducted with 
‘slings for two.”’’ 

At the Botanic Gardens at Syd- 


ney, on a Sunday, ‘the shopocracy 
—a wealthy and comfortable class— 
resort in considerable numbers to 
catch a puff “ of the briny.” ’ 


When the Southerly Burster 
blows, ‘ you must religiously shut up 
shop until the “ chartered libertine,” 
having scavenged the streets of every 
particle of dust, has moderated his 
wrath.” 

The pic-nic basket ‘was unpacked, 
the lunch spread “ sub tegmine gum- 
tree ;”’ and the shepherd ‘sits all 
day “‘ sub tegmine gum-tree.”’ 

At Carcoar ‘ His Excellency had 
to double-thong his wheelers: and 
“tip the silk” to his “leaders.” ’ 

Colonel Mundy saw some men 
trying to catch and milk a wild cow, 
and he tells us that ‘it was the most 
flagitious case of *‘ violence, with in- 
tent” to milk I had ever met with.’ 

But there is hardly a page in the 
three volumes of Our Antipodes 
which does not bristle with these 
inverted commas, to mark what is 
intended for some witty quotation ; 
and we dare say our readers ‘are 
content with the specimens we have 
given. 
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We should be sorry to include 
in the same category with such 
writers Lord Campbell as an author; 
and yet his Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors and Lives of the Chief 
Justices are disfigured by witticisms 
which injure the effect of his agree- 
able volumes. They give a jaunty 
and almost flippant air to works 
which, dealing as they do with 
grave personages and important 
questions, would be much improved 
by a judicious expurgation. 

For some reason which it is not 
very easy to explain, the smart and 
witty style seems to be that which is 
most in vogue with Eastern travel- 
lers; and they write such weary 
trash, that we are constrained to be- 
lieve that although the Wise Men 
came originally from the East, very 
few wise men or women now go 
there. The slang of the metropolis 
is carried into the streets of the 
Holy City, and the solitude of the 
desert is enlivened (?) by pert jokes 
and ‘faust’ opinions. Nothing can 
be more out of place—nothing in 
point of style more detestable, than 
this. We pity the man who can 
visit Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, 
and then sit down to write about 
them in the same spirit and tone 
that he would adopt if he were pre- 
paring an article for Punch. We 
think he had much better stay at 
home, and endeavour—if he has wit 
enough, which we greatly doubt— 
to enrol himself among the con- 
tributors to that facetious periodical. 
But let him not, in the vain hope of 
acquiring a reputation as ‘that 
clever young man,’ profane a subject 
which, from its time-hallowed asso- 
ciations, should be treated, if not 
with reverence, at least with respect. 
While, however, we deprecate such 
a style as is too often adopted, we 
are far from wishing to encourage 
the idea that it is safe to indulge in 
the opposite extreme of too much 
sentiment. We have no desire to 
see Eastern travellers writing in the 
fashion of Mr. Scott, who in The 
Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Crimea, favours us with passages 
like the following :— 


The soft melody of the rippling waters 
and the whispering of the breeze lulled 
us to that sweet dreamy state, when 
imagination in her fitful play skips from 
radiant scenes of present bliss to joyous 
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days of youthful years, and clothes each 
thought in fancy's brightest hues. 

There are, however, happily, ex- 
ceptions to the usual class of authors 
who write about the East. One of 
these is Lord Lindsay, whose Letters 
from the Holy Land are as interest- 
ing in matter as they are agreeable 
in manner. And we may now add 
to the small number of books of 
Eastern travel which can be read 
not only with instruction but with 
pleasure, the Rev. Arthur Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine—a work in 
every way worthy of the subject,and, 
we will add, in every way worthy 
of the reputation of its accomplished 
author. The rhetoric of Eliot 
Warburton’s Crescent and the Cross 
is too flowery, and the brilliancy of 
Eéthen is disfigured by the tone of 
persiflage which pervades the work. 


We will finish our collection of 
examples of style by some quotations 
from one of the worst-written books 
which it was ever our ill luck to read; 
indeed we may without fear of con- 
tradiction assert that it is about the 
worst-written book in the English 
language. It was published in the 
year of Grace 1856, and is entitled 
Paterfamilias’s Diary of Every- 
body's Tour. Itis the record of a 
tour through Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the north of Italy to Paris, per- 
formed by a gentleman at the head 
of a family caravan of eleven, in- 
cluding, as with exquisite taste he 
informs us, ‘poor little purblind 
Willy.’ It is the most perfect 
ween we have seen of aslip-slop 
slovenly style, and we could not 
have believed it possible that a man 
who pretends to education would 
consent to publish even anony- 
mously such an undigested heap of 
commonplace and vulgar trash, full 
of bad English, bad grammar, and 
execrable taste. Our reason for 
noticing it in some detail is, that 
from certain allusions in it we more 
than suspect that it is the produc- 
tion of a well-known popular author 
—one of whose works has gone 
through something like twenty-four 
editions. The writer, indeed, seeks 
to deprecate criticism, by professing 
to give only ‘the freshness of a 
genuine daily journal,’ which he 
began ‘by keeping it carelessly as 
a“ pen-ible” thing [mark the wit!] 
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only desirable to be escaped, the 
best proof that publication is an 
afterthought.’ ut we cannot 
accept the apology. A man may 
make what memoranda he pleases 
in his private pocket-book, but he 
has no right to thrust them in the 
face of the public without first 
putting them into grammatical and 
proper English. He may sit in a 
tattered dressing-gown and worn- 
out slippers like a slattern by his 
own fireside, but when we meet 
him in the streets we expect to see 
him at least decently attired. Our 
concern at present is not with the 
matter but the manner of the book, 
otherwise we might express our sur- 
prise how so much twaddle ever got 
into print. Paterfamilias, however, 
has furnished the explanation :— 

The cacoéthes claims its way, and 
the Sosii [t.e. Messrs. Hatchard }—bless 
their classical liberality—are so tempting 
always, and friends so expectant, and 
travelling en paterfamilias so far from 
inexpensive, that really one had better 
not have a will of one’s own. 

Just so ;—Paterfamilias hopes the 
work will sell (and we believe it 
has sold) and pay the expense of 
his family trip. He is one of those 
whom Mr. Tupper describes in the 
following ies which we recom- 
mend to his notice if he has never 
seen the lines. 

There be who, fabricating books, heed of 
them meanly as of merchandize ; 

And seek nor use, nor truth, nor fame, 
but sell their minds for lucre. 

Before proceeding to give a few 
specimens of the author's style, we 
must call attention to his mania for 
coining new words, and uttering base 
metal to pass current as genuine 
English. What will the Dean of 
Westminster say to the following 
contributions to the wealth of our 
mother-tongue? ‘ Companioned,’ 
‘deaned,’ ‘ notery’ (i.e. notes), ‘di- 
minishment,’ ‘ Eudling beggarwo- 
men, ‘adieued,’ ‘ weedishness,’ 
‘roomsful,’ ‘architectured,’ ‘ ex- 
teriorly,’ ‘interiorly,’ ‘ mosaiced,’ 
‘unfaceable, ‘resurging,’ ‘ un- 
edited’ (for not yet mentioned in 
print), ‘radicalities,’ ‘touristical,’ 
‘ climaxed,’ ‘diarism,’ ‘stylited,’ ‘fo- 
cussed,’ ‘manufactorily,’ ‘ mottoed,’ 
‘yarningly,’ ‘smelly,’ ‘ stenchy,’ 
‘middle-agey.’ He describes Ghent 
as a ‘gloriously picturesque old 
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city full of prouty bits.” Augsburg, 
Cathe other beak, is full of "archi. 
tectural ghentisms.’ On the road 
between Zurich and Lucerne, ‘there 
is nothing Swissy.’ At Constance, 
Paterfamilias gathers up ‘a few 
ravelled yarns of unrecorded notery.’ 
At Munich we are told to remember 
‘the poetical jilialism of Louis of 
Bavaria, who twice every year de- 
eorates his father’s statue with 
flowers.’ 

As specimens of elegance we may 

uote the following passages, taken 
almost.at random. er ee of his 
journal, he says :— 

‘And so it comes to pass, that the 
sort of thing is some sort practically 
a novelty.’ Paterfamilias thinks 
that his book may ‘attain to be 
even a book inquired for.’ We 
trust that before he ventures on 
another publication he will ‘ attain 
to’ be a writer of better English than 
he is at present. We are told to 
remember, outside of Antwerp Ca- 
thedral, ‘ Matsey’s poetical black- 
smithism in a fountain,’ and are 
informed that the ‘ elaborate marble 
richness of St. Jacques redeems it 
from touristic disappointings.. At 
the top of the St. Gothard Pass, 
our author ‘looked in vain for an 
ignorantly-expected bird’s-eye view 
of Italy.” At Milan, he bought 
some melons, not only to eat, but 
also ‘to save seeds for self and 


friends, that Albury be well meloned 


from Milan.’ In a journal ‘you 
must continually shred away de- 
tails, and by such process of eli- 
mination condense the potage to a 
jelly. Condense by elimination! 
This is certainly a new process, for 
which we recommend Paterfamilias 
to take out a patent, and we think we 
can promise him that in an action 
for infringement he will succeed on 
the issue, whether the invention is 
a novelty or not. We are told 
of a Lyonnese philanthropist, who 
‘ cleared the Saonne of some difficult 
navigation, meaning we suppose 
that he cleared the navigation of the 
Saonne of some difficulties. 

As to going about ‘systematically 
note-book and pencil in hand,’ ‘what 
a suspected bit of bother, such open 
note-work would be.’ 

To give some idea of the author's 
taste, we will present our readers 
with a few morceaux. 
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The park (at Bruusels) is quite ‘a 


countryfied surprise. 
Waterloo ‘is now a case of mere 


eorn - fields, cockneyfied auberges, 
and fabricated relics.’ 

At the Brussels Theatre, ‘little 
Harry and Walter gained a new 
idea in the mind-enlarging Line.’ 
The moat, ramparts, and Zoologi- 
eal Gardens, ‘are worth a passing 
memory in the natural line.’ 
Mechlin ‘is a strange contrast to 
Antwerp in the clock-tower line.’ 
Paterfamilias, at ‘eleven o'clock at 
night, is not likely, even in the note 
line, to do justice.’ 

At Munich, our author saw 
models of the Colosseum and Hei- 
delberg ‘ done toscale, and accurate 
as the real thing;’ but on the 
whole he does not like imitations 
of antiquity, because ‘we can- 
not attain to the real thing, those 
thousand hoary years.’ The fashion- 
able quarter of Coblentz ‘is Port- 
land-placeish. The weather at 
Heidelberg is ‘poorish.’ Aix is ‘a 
dirty largish village. At Lyons, 
Paterfamilias gets home ‘pretty 
tired to a latish table d’héte, but on 
my way managed to see (by dint of 
going out of it) the very fine eques- 
trian statue of Napoleon.’ Spa 
would be ‘a pleasantish resting- 
place,’ but for the perpetual gam- 

ling there. At Fontainebleau, 
there is a ‘columned salle-@-manger 
(with most innish chairs and tables, 
however).’ 

In the chapel erected on the spot 
where the Duke of Orleans died, 
‘ the stone on which that spes gregis 
was broken is under the altar.’ 
The Glyptothek and Pinacothek at 
Munich ‘must sing second to the 
Louvre.’ 

Paterfamilias tells us that at Pere 
la Chaise ‘it was noticeable how 
frequently solecisms in grammar 
oceur’—a remark which surprises 
us from him, as we think our readers 
will be of opinion when they con- 
sider what his notions of grammar 
are. For instance :— 

Thence of the rapid railway-whisk to 
Dover—the dreary arrival in rainy dark- 
ness—the bustle on board that sloppy, 
wretched steamer—and how in mira- 
culous safety we threaded two hundred 
sail—let retrospection shudder at. 


This is a journal, not a guide-book ; 
and the few first (query, first few ?] days 
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—not to say also as far as Schaffhausen 
—are amungst the scantiest for record. 

Does this mean that the days go 
as far as Schaffhausen? If so, it 
is, We suppose, on some inverse 
principle of locomotion to that b 
which a man is said to be kick 
into the middle of next week. 

At a Parisian theatre, the child- 
ishness of the farces and the delight 
of the audience ‘ gauged for me the 
calibre of minds hereabout, and 
sank their estimation pretty deeply.’ 

But what nonsense fashion is! one 
fool makes many ; or, truer, one shrewd, 
business-minded modiste, &c. 


At Milan, on the Arc de la Paix, 
‘the horses are too natural, and will 
inevitably prance over the small 
square field they manifest so much 
life upon, far too dangerously for 
them on the top of that otherwise 
blameless arch.’ 

At Heidelberg, Paterfamilias ‘ in- 
vested capital in James’s Heidel- 
berg, a timely and placely historical 
novel, but I ould hope me of his 
worst.’ Now this beats us. For 
the life of us, we cannot make out 
the meaning of a ‘ placely historical 
novel,’ and we should hope that it 
is one of the worst attempts ever 
made at coining a word. We might 
hazard a faint conjecture that the 
writer intends by the expression a 
novel suitable for reading at the 
place, but we have no confidence 
that we are right in our guess. 

As a fitting companion to the 
above, we have the following pre- 
cious sentence: —‘ Folks tell us, 
ne yarningly, that wolves and 

ears and chamois abound here- 
abouts.” This we suppose means 
that people spin yarns about those 
animals being in the neighbourhood; 
but we must really decline the at- 
tempt faire la lessive de la défroque 
of such a writer as Paterfamilias. 

We take the following sentences 
to be about the worst ever penned :— 
Pyrenean scenery ‘would soon ex- 
haust my small stock of superla- 
tives, if I were rash enough to tap 
that cask.’ ‘ Here at Fontainebleau 
the burrs in the bureau of my 
pens are, &c. ‘ But it may be 
fanciful ; if the idea is nil, swamp 


it.’ * Butdon’t go to mend up those 


old iconoclasms.’ 


C ‘Our day’s work 
is much as thus.’ 


This last is a par- 
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ticularly favourite expression with 
the author, and is repeated at least 
a dozen times in the book. 

A chapel in Paris is described as 
shut ‘against all but those who 
would pay a franc each for the ser- 
vice, and at that by no means full, 
in spite of English multitudes in 
Paris.’ 

He tells us of ‘ those many miles 
of Paris this day trudged.’ Amongst 
the tombs at Pére la Chaise, ‘ Ney 
sleeps most modestly, and therefore 
most sought out, in a garden without 
a name. ‘Thence to Arona the 
only route idea is dust.’ ‘The 
steamer was a wonder of dirt, nar- 
rowness, and longitude.’ ‘ We have 
just done our touristical devoir 
thereby.’ ‘Persuaded that the 
habit of note-taking is both good 
and wise, crystallizing what one sees, 
and fossilizing what one knows.’ 
‘ Fossilized in memory, the painted 
thoughts of bygone scenes are fixed 
for instruction and amusement.’ 

Paterfamilias sometimes soarsinto 
the sublime—that is to say, his idea 
of the sublime; ‘as thus’ :— 


Item, that graceful, seven hundred 
feet cataract of Arpenaz, slowly rolling 
over the beetling cliff in bundles of 
water-rockets, is a painter’s joy: as also 
is St. Martin’s Bridge, with old King 
Earth’s white elephant, Mount Blanc, 
standing up majestical before it. 

Monte Rosa, with its continents of 
glaciers, kept rising up before us in- 
dignantly higher and higher as we crept 
away. 

He is also witty, according to his 
own notion of wit; ‘as thus’ :— 

The sun was so keen a toxophilite, 
that he shot a headache into my hat. 

At to-day’s dinner, the most notice- 
able point on the whole was, that the 
‘ poisson’—luckily not poison—for five 
hundred people, was boiled muscles @ la 
mariniére, 

He is a great stickler for Sabbath 
observance, but does not scruple to 
travel on Sunday, ‘satisfied as to 
the horses with the reflection, that 
personally a single passenger has 
nothing to do with their work,’—an 
argument which we commend to the 
attention of Exeter Hall. 

Our limits, however, compel us to 
stop. As regards every conceivable 
fault against grammar, taste, and 
propriety, Paterfamilias presents us 
with a perfect embarras de richesse, 
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and we might go on with our ex- 
tracts until we had made this article 
nearly as long as his book. 

It ends with a remark, to the 
truth of which we heartily sub- 
scribe— However, J have done with 
diarizing, and yow are sick of it.’ 
Indeed we are. We should not 
have noticed it at all but for the 
reason we have already given—be- 
cause we believe it to be not the 
maiden production of an ignorant 
man, but the work of a veteran 
author, who describes himself in it 
as ‘ tired-out of pen and ink, weary 
of books, and sick of criticism;’ and 
we think it simply disgraceful that 
such a farrago of rubbish should be 
palmed off upon the public and 
puffed in the reviews. 


In conclusion, we venture to offer 
a few words of advice and warning 
to those who meditate authorship. 
Those who have already adopted a 
vicious style are, we fear, incorri- 
gible; but there are writers in 
embryo to whom our suggestions 
may not be addressed in vain. 
The first object of every author 
ought to be to write correctly ; the 
second, to write naturally and un- 
affectedly ; and the third, if indeed 
it is not combined in the other two, 
to write gracefully and attractively. 
We entirely agree with Dugald 
Stewart, that 
the works which continue to please 
from age to age are written with perfect 
simplicity, while those which captivate 
the multitude by a display of meretri- 
cious ornaments, if by chance they 
should survive the fashions to which 
they are accommodated, remain only to 
furnish a subject of ridicule to posterity. 


And this explains the remark of 
Pascal, that les meilleurs livres sont 
ceux que chaque lecteur croit qu'il 
auroit pu faire. Let every writer 
bear in mind, that the foundation 
and basis of the English language 
is Anglo-Saxon. Dean Trench, who 
is himself the master of an excellent 
style, in his English, Past and 
Present, says, as in fact had been 
substantially said by Sir Thomas 
Browne more than a century and a 
half ago :— 

All its joints, its whole articulation, 
its sinews and its ligaments, the great 
body of articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, 
all smaller words which serve to knit 
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together and bind the larger into sen- 
tences ; these, not to speak of the gram- 
matical structure of the language, are 
exclusively Saxon. The Latin may con- 
tribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly 
and polished hewn stones, to the spiri- 
tual building; but the mortar, with all 
that holds and binds the different parts 
of it together, and constitutes them into 
a house, is Saxon throughout. 

And we may add that its most 
forcible and expressive words are 
also Saxon. So completely does 
that element pervade it, that it 
would be almost impossible to com- 
pose asentence of moderate length 
consisting solely of words of Latin 
derivation. But there are many 
which can be rendered wholly in 
Anglo-Saxon. It would be easy to 
make the Lord’s Prayer entirely, 
as it is in present use almost 
entirely, Anglo-Saxon. It consists 
of sixty words, and six of these 
only have a Latin root. But for 
each of them, except one, we have 
an exact Saxon equivalent. For 
‘ trespasses,, we may substitute 
‘sins ;’ for ‘ temptation,’ ‘ trials ;’ 
for ‘deliver,’ ‘free;’ and for 
‘power,’ ‘might.’ Dr. Trench pro- 
Pere for ‘glory,’ ‘ brightness ;’ 

ut this we think is not a good 
substitute, although we are unable 
to suggest a better. No writer 
was a of Latinized forms of 
words than Sir Thomas Browne, 
and yet he could construct para- 
graphs wholly out of Anglo-Saxon, 
as, for instance, the following, 
quoted by Dean Trench out of 
several which the knight of Norwich 
has given as examples :— 

The first and foremost step to all good 
works is the dread and fear of the Lord 
of heaven and earth, which, through the 
Holy Ghost, enlighteneth the blindness 
of our simple hearts to tread the ways 
of wisdom, and lead our feet into the 
land of blessing. 


The great lesson to be drawn 
from the fact that Anglo-Saxon un- 
derlies, like original granite, all the 
strata of the English language, is, 
that to write in it is to write for the 
hearts of the people. It is their 
mother-tongue, strong, sinewy, and 
expressive ; and they cling to it 
with a fondness which no change of 
usage can uproot, and no caprice of 
fashion can destroy. Just compare, 
in point of force and significance, a 
‘sanguinary action,’ with a ‘ bloody 
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deed ;’ ‘eternal felicity,’ with ‘ever- 
lasting happiness ;’ and ‘the exem- 
lar of the celestials,’ in the 

hemish version of the Scriptures, 
with ‘the pattern of things in the 
heavens,’ in our own; and you 
will feel at once how the language 
is emasculated by such attempted 
equivalents. 

It would, however, be a ridiculous 
kind of pedantry to insist that all 
words of Greek or Latin origin should 
be avoided. This would indeed be as 
impossible as the converse case. 
The necessities of science, philo- 
sophy, and the arts, and the wants 
of an advanced civilization, abso- 
lutely require the admixture of these 
elements, which contribute so much 
to the wealth and beauty of the 
language. Sir James Mackintosh 
has pointed out, in his History of 
England, that if you wished to ex- 
press ‘the penetrability of matter’ 
in Anglo-Saxon, you would be com- 
pelled to say ‘the thoroughfare- 
someness of stuff.’ But there is a 
rule which applies to the selection 
of all words, whether Greek, Latin, 
or Anglo-Saxon; and it is that 
which is laid down by the authors 
of Guesses at Truth, and is supposed 
to be addressed to a lady :— 

When you doubt between two words, 
choose the plainest, the commonest, the 
most idiomatic. Eschew fine words as 
you would rouge; love simple ones as 
you would native roses on your cheeks. 


Above all things, avoid the habit 
of going out of your way to intro- 
duce long words or periphrastic 
expressions, to show off either your 
learning or your wit. In one of 
his early letters, Coleridge playfully 
asks a friend to look out for him a 
maid-servant ‘scientific in vacci- 
mulgence,’ and says, ‘That last 
word is a new one, but soft in sound 
and full of expression. Vaccimul- 
gence! I am pleased with the word.’ 
But this was only in joke. Chaucer 
says, in praise of his Virginia, that 

_ No contrefeted termes hadde she 

To semen wise ; 


and if you wish to write well, your 
English must be genuine, and not 
counterfeit. Do not, either, on the 
one hand, with Colonel Mundy, 
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speak of the sea-breeze as ‘a puff of 
the briny ;’ nor, on the other, call 
cow-milking ‘ vaccimulgence.’ The 
simplest style is generally the safest. 
Not that we intend to proscribe the 
use of metaphor or image when it is 
appropriate to the subject; and we 
should be sorry to act as sternly as 
Coleridge’s schoolmaster, the Rev. 
James Bowyer, who thus addressed 
his trembling pupil :—*‘ Muse, boy, 
muse? Your nurse’s daughter you 
mean! Pierian spring? Oh, ay! the 
cloister-pump, I suppose!’ 

Do not pollute the pure well of 
English undefiled, with the rubbish 
of affectation and conceit; nor 
imagine for a moment that liveli- 
ness of style consists in a running 
fire of jokes, nor that the want of 
wit can be redeemed by vulgarity. 
Remember what a noble heritage 
you possess in the English language, 
and strive to be, in the words of Dean 
Trench, ‘ guardians of its purity, and 
not corruptors of it.’ He cites, in 

roof of the estimation in which it is 

eld by those who are competent to 
weet it, one of the greatest 
philologers of modern times, Jacob 
Grimm, who ascribes to it ‘a 
veritable power of expression, such 
as perhaps never stood at the com- 
mand of any other language of men,’ 
and says— 

In truth, the English language, which 
by no mere accident has produced and 
upborne the greatest and most pre- 
dominant poet of modern times, as dis- 
tinguished from the ancient classical 
poetry (I can of course only mean Shak- 
speare), may with all right be called a 
world-language, and, like the English 
people, appears destined hereafter to 
prevail with a sway, more extensive even 
than its present, over all the portions of 
the globe ; for in wealth, good sense, and 
closeness of structure, no other of the 
languages at this day spoken deserves to 
be compared with it—not even our Ger- 
man, which is torn even as we are torn, 
and must first rid itself of many defects 
before it can enter boldly into the lists 
as a competitor with the English. 

Surely this is a language which 
is worth preserving in its purity, 
which is worth weaving into tex- 
tures of beauty, and which ought 
not to be employed in the manufac- 
ture of literary slang. 
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THE RAVEN. 


WHERE IS RALPHO ? 


ec STRAP was not more 
terrified by the monstrous, 
overgrown raven with bells at his 
feet, nor at the severe dabs given to 
the said Hugh and his bedfellow 
through the blankets by that hor- 
rible apparition, than were some of 
the country people even in our own 
time, at the sudden appearance and 
boding croak of the sable biped which 
they, in common with Smollett’s 
travellers, reckoned a common 
vehicle for the devil and witches to 
play their pranks in. No wonder 
that when the bird leaped upon the 
bed, Roderick himself believed that 
they were haunted, and shrank 
under the bedclothes; or that both 
recommended themselves to the 
protection of Heaven. Tobias, the 
wonderful word-painter,—one of 
whose novels would furnish forth 
incidents enough for a whole ship- 
load of the modern ware,—brings 
before our eyes the affrighted youths 
venturing to peep up and take 
breath when they no leuaeen heard 
the noise after the terrible appari- 
tion had hopped away and vanished, 
but only to be scared by another 
phantom that had well-nigh deprived 
them both of their senses. Oh! 
that dreadful old man, with his old- 
fashioned cap, wringing his hands 
over the ot where Roderick lay 
staring and motionless, and his un- 
earthly and repeated cry, ‘ Where 
is Ralpho?’ answered by the distant 
bells of his familiar! A young 
schoolfellow would never be per- 
suaded that these ghastly objects 
were of this world. It was all very 
well, he said, to state that the 
human apparition was the landlord’s 
idiot father, and the other a tame 
raven: but, for his part, he thought 
Strap perfectly right when he came 
to the conclusion that the latter was 


* We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 
That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 


a damned spirit, and the former that 
‘ of somebody murdered long ago in 
that place, which had power granted 
it to torment the assassin in the 
shape of a raven, and that Ralpho 
was the name of the said murderer.’ 
But whether in the country or in 
towns—near which the raven likes 
to haunt for the sake of the rejec- 
tions which even now, and in these 
sanitary days, abound in the out- 
skirts too often—the bird is regarded 
with somewhat of superstitious awe, 
and, on account of the supplies said 
to have been furnished to the Pro- 
phet, not without reverence. Still, 
an undefinable dread comes over the 
rural listener, when his croak is 
heard as he wheels aloft. Look at 
him— 
Blacker he is than blackest jet, 
Flies low in the rain, and his feathers 
not wet: 


there is a lurking devil in his eye, 
and altogether there is a spice of 
something uncanny about him. But 
then, again, he was the first bird sent 
forth from the ark by Admiral Noah, 
to see whether the waters were 
abated, and the bold, sagacious ad- 
venturer, according to our transla- 
tions, never returned. No wonder: 
a rich feast must have been spread 
for him as he wandered to and fro— 
For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty 
meal, * 
Tt may not, however, be known to 
some few of our readers that in the 
Samaritan, the Chaldee, and the 
Arabic text, it is stated that the 
raven (Oreb) did return to the ark ; 
and whatever doubt there may be 
as to who the Orebim who fed Elijah 
were, there can be none that the 
Hebrew word Oreb means a raven, 
and very expressively too, being 
probably taken from the note of the 


‘ Who wakens my nestlings,’ the raven he said, 

* My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red. 

For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty meal, 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the eel.’ 
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bird. The same word also signifies 
‘evening,’ and the simile is not in- 
applicable to a bird whose darkness 
of hue is proverbial. ‘ His head is 
as fine gold, his locks curled and 
blacke as a raven.’* 

With regard to the return, much 
—as that paragon of knights, Sir 
Roger, used to say—may be said on 
both sides. Those who rely upon 
the original Samaritan, Chaldee, 
and Arabic texts, are decided that 
the raven returned. ‘The Greek, 
the Syriac, and the Latin inter- 
preters, with most of the eminent 

~fathers and commentators, are as 
convinced, on the other hand, that 
he did not return any more. Here 
is absolutely contradictory sense 
extracted from the same passage. 
But those who adopt the latter 
reading argue that, contradictory as 
it appears to be, the difference in 
the cheer, regard being had to 
the form of the letters, is not very 
great, and they wind up with the 
consolatory saosin that it is much 
the better reading of the two. For 
if the raven had returned, why 
should Noah send forth a dove? 
Why did he not take the raven 
back into the ark as he afterward 
took the dove? Why did he not 
send forth the same raven again, as 
he a second time sent forth the 
dove? Non nostrum, etc.; and we 
shall therefure content ourselves 
with adhering to the received trans- 
lation, familiar to the ears of so 
many generations now dull and cold. 
Kings, princes, and lords, the in- 
habitants of palaces—cottagers, and 
paupers without any cot at all,— 
where are they now? All lodged 
in the narrow house, six feet by two. 

In Baxter's Bible we find, m the 
4th and following verses of the 8th 
chapter of Genesis, it thus written :— 

And in the seventh moneth, in the 
seventeenth day of the moneth, the Arke 
rested upon the mountaines of Ararat. 

5. And the waters were going and 
decreasing untill the tenth moneth: in 
the tenth moneth, amd in the first 
day of the moneth, were the tops of the 
mountaines seene. 

6. So after fourtie dayes, Noah opened 
the window of the Arke, which hee had 
made, 

7. And sent foorth a raven, which 
went out going foorth and returning, 
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untill the waters were dryed up upon 
the earth. 

8. Againe he sent a dove from him, 
that hee might see if the waters were 
diminished from off the earth. 

9. But the dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot: therefore she returned 
unto him into the Arke (for the waters 
were upon the whole earth) and hee put 
forth his hand and received her, and 
tooke her to him into the Arke. 

10. And he abode in it other seven 
daies, and againe he sent forth the dove 
out of the arke. 

11. And the dove came to him in the 
evening, and loe, in her mouth was an 
olive leafe that she had pluckt : whereby 
Noah knew that the waters were abated 
from off the earth. 

12. Notwithstanding, he waited yet 
other seven dayes, and sent foorth the 
dove, which returned not againe unto 
him any more. 


In the version now read in our 
churches, which, as there is a cry— 
a feeble one, indeed—raised for a 
new one by those who are unwilling 
to let well alone, we shall give, a 
little variation will be here and 
there detected :— 


4. And the ark rested in the seventh 
month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Ararat. 

5. And the waters decreased continu- 
ally until the tenth month: in the tenth 
month, on the first day of the month, 
were the tops of the mountains seen. 

6. And it came to pass at the end of 
forty days, that Noah opened the win- 
dow of the ark which he had made; 

7. And he sent forth a raven, which 
went forth to and fro, until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth. 

8. Also he sent forth a dovefrom him, 
to see if the waters were abated from off 
the face of the ground ; 

g. But the dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
him into the ark, for the waters were on 
the face of the whole earth: then he 
put forth his hand, and took her, and 
pulled her in unto him into the ark. 

10. And he staid yet another seven 
days ; and again he sent forth the dove 
out of the ark ; 

it. And the dove came in to him in 
the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth was 
an olive leaf pluckt off; so Noah knew 
that the waters were abated from off the 
earth. 

12. And he stayed yet other seven 
days ; and sent forth the dove; which 
returned not again unto him any more. 


Even if the black messenger did 


* Salomon’s Song, v. 11, Barker's Bible. 
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not take advantage of the mountain- 
tops, he must have found ample 
food and rest as he floated and 
flitted from one ghastly raft to an- 
other; and when the waters abated, 
the dry places must have been 
strewn with the dead. 

In Job xxxix. 3, we find it de- 
manded—‘ Who prepareth for the 
raven his meat, when his birds cry 
unto God, wandering for lacke of 
meate.’* And again, Psalm exlvii. 
9, ‘ Which giveth to beastes their 
foode, and to yong ravens that 
cry.’t 

In the version now read in our 
churches, the passage in Job which 
is placed at the end of the 38th 
chapter, runs thus:—‘ Who pro- 
videth for the raven his food? when 
his young ones cry unto God, they 
wander for lack of meat ;’ and the 
passage in the Psalm—‘ He giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry.’ 

In these and other passages of 
Scripture we shall find how trul 
the habits of the bird are Seana 
Unlike the rooks, the ravens not 
only cease their attentions to their 
young at a comparatively early 
period, but drive them away from 


* Barker's Bible. 


t xxxiv. 11. 
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the parental haunt, sternly com- 
pelling them to seek food for them- 
selves. 

The Wise Man, when, in Proverbs 
xxx. 17, he denounced the wicked 
and undutiful child and proclaimed 
his punishment, well knew that the 
raven begins his attack on the eye. 
Nor was Isaiah ignorant of his love 
of solitude and desolate places.{ 
The desolation of Nineveh, the 
magnificent remains of which are 
now so familiar to us, thanks to Mr. 
Layard and his fellow-labourers, 
would have been incomplete with- 
out the voice of the raven among 
the wild and melancholy chorus of 
birds and beasts in her grand and 
luxurious halls. We accordingly 
find that the Septuagint and other 
versions introduce ravens into the 
14th verse of the 2nd chapter of 
Zephaniah ;§ and the Seventy name 
chameleons among the animals that 
would take up their abode among 
the ruins of the doomed city. 

How beautifully does Hz who 
came not to destroy but fulfil, touch 
upon the old records as he incul- 
cates reliance upon Divine Provi- 
dence :— 

Consider the ravens, for they neither 


+ Ibid. 
‘But the pelicane 


and the hedgehog shall possesse it, and the greate owle and the raven shall dwell in 
it, and hee shall stretch out upon it the line of vanitie, and the stones of emptinesse.’ 


-—Barker. 


§ Barker's Bible gives the passage thus :— 

*‘ And flocks shall lie in the middes of her, and all the beastes of the nations, and 
the Pelicane, and the Owle shall abide in the upper postes of it: the voyce of birds 
shall sing in the windowes, and desolations shall bee upon the postes: fur the cedars 


are uncovered.’ 


‘This is the rejoycing citie that dwelt carelesse, and said in her heart, I am, and 
there is none besides mee: how is shee made waste and the lodging of the beastes ! 
every one that passeth by her shall hisse and wagge his hand.’ 

In the version now read in our churches, the 14th verse runs thus :— 

‘And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts of the nations: 


both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their 
voice shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall be in the thresholds: for he shall 
uncover the cedarwork.’ 

The Hebrew word here rendered desolation, is translated in the Septuagint 
raven ; and nothing could be more striking to the wayfarer than the croak of the 
sable bird falling on his ear froin those once splendid palaces, where the voice of 
joy and gladness, mingled with music, had so long resounded. 

The Cambridge Bible (folio, J. Field, 1659), dedicated to the monarch who 
never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one, by J. Ogilby, gives the 14th 
verse as it is now read, with the following marginal note to ‘lintels,’-—‘knops or 
chapiters ;’ but, in Anthony Purver’s Bible (folio, London, 1764), the verse stands 
thus :— 

‘So the herds shall lie down within it, every beast of the Nation ; both the Pelican 
and Bittern shall-lodge on its Balls; the Voice shall sing in the Window, Wasting 
shall be on the Threshold, for he will make bare the cedar of it.’ 

The Vulgate has ‘corvus in superliminari.’ 
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sow nor reap, neither have storehouse 
nor barn ; and God feedeth them. How 
much better are ye than the fowls. 
(Luke xii. 24.) 

That the raven, properly so 
called—for as we shall see there 
are more species than one—is the 
xdpaé (corax) of Aristotle, there can 
be no doubt; and among other 
observations, he notices the friend- 
ship between that bird and the 
fox,* which still continues! Listen 
to the Minstrel of the North :— 


Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown 
mountain heather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay 
stretched in decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned 
to weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the 
tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely 
extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favou- 
rite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master 
defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven 
away.t 
Old Belon had read his Aristotle 
to good purpose; and we may 
trace his lore in some of the attri- 


butes of the rasren recorded in the 
old quatrain beneath the grim 


woodeut of the bird at his foul 
banquet, in the Portraits d’ Oy- 
seaux, ete.~ The poet is not for- 
getful of the chastity and constancy 
of the severe parent ; who, it seems, 
is paid in kind :— 
A bien parlerle Corbeau peult apprendre, 
Il hait luxure, use de cruauté 
A ses petits, puis d’eux est maltraité 
Peremeschant, meschante race engendre. 
Venerated for his vaticination, and 
as sacred to Apollo, the Greeks 
swore by the raven;§ and the 
Latins not only believed in him as 
a prophet, but occasionally honoured 
him with a public osal. 

Pliny. as those of our readers 
who did not go to sleep over 


* Kopak dé cai adwmnt adrAMdrore Piror. 


+ Helvellyn. 
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‘Rooks’ in the last number are 
aware, notices the stern lesson of 
the raven to his young, when he 
drives them afar off, and teaches 
them ‘the glorious privilege of 
being independent :’"— 

And about Cranon verily in Thessalie 
(continues the Roman zoologist) yee 
shall never see above one paire of them: 
for the old ones give place to the yong, 
and fly away. 


Here the case is reversed; and, 
‘about Cranon in Thessalie’ at 
least, the young ravens seem to 
have studied the law of retaliation 
with some effect. 


Pliny, speaking through the mask 
of the worthy Philemon, thus con- 
tinues :— 

There are some divers and different 
properties in this bird, and that before- 
named : for the ravens engender before 
the sunsted, and for sixtie daies are 
somewhat ill at ease, and troubled with 
a kind of drought or thirstines, especially 
till such time as the figs be ripe in 
autumne: and then from that time 
forward, the Crow beginneth to be 
diseased and sick. Ravens for the 
most part lay five egges: and the 
common sort are of opinion, that they 
conceive and engender at the bill, or 
lay their egges by it: and therefore if 
women great with child chance to eat 
a Raven’s egge, they shall be delivered 
of their children at the mouth: and 
generally shall have hard labour, if such 
an egge be but brought into the house. 
Aristotle denies this, and saith that the 
ravens conceive by the mouth no more 
than the Agyptian Ibis: and he 
affirmeth that it is nothing else but a 
wantonnesse which they have in billing 
and kissing one another, which we see 
them to doe oftentimes; like as the 
Doves and Pigeons also. 


Of their presages and boding, he 
says :— 

The ravens of all other foules, seeme 
to have a knowledge of their owne 
significations in presages and fore- 
tokens: for when the mercinarie hired 
souldiers of Media were all massacred 


Hist. Anim., lib. 9, ¢. 1. 


It is right to add that Mr. Hogg, of Stobo Hope, Peebles-shire, 


who appears to have been a keen observer of the habits of the raven in his locality, 


states that it shows great antipathy to the goshawk and the fox. 


Eneas Sylvius 


mentions a terrible fight between falcons and ravens, in which the falcons, like 


Mr. Hogg’s goshawk, were victorious. 
t ato. Paris. 1557. 


§ Peistheterus, recommending the birds as allies, observes that, if one shall 
swear by Jove and by the raven, the bird secretly approaching shall beat the 
perjured man, and strike his eye out.—Aristophanes. Birds. 
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under a colour of entertainment and 
hospitalitie, the Ravens flew all away 
out of Peloponnesus and the region of 
Attica. The worst token of ill lucke 
that they give, is when in their crying 
they seeme to swallow in their voice as 
though they were choked. 


Then as to their power of speech 
—to which, and to the cause of that 
. we shall by and by allude— 

liny says—‘ Agrippina, the em- 
presse, wife to Claudius Cesar, had 
a Black-bird or a Throstle, at what 
time as I compiled this book, 
which could counterfeit man’s 
speech ; a thing never seene nor 
knowne before.’ And after telling 
us that ‘The two Cesars also, the 
yong princes (to wit, Germanicus 
and Drusus), had one Stare and 
sundry Nightingales taught to parle 
Greeke and Latin;’ and how the 
birds studied their lessons, and how 
such scholars are to be taught, 
heads the 43rd chapter of his roth 
book with 


The understanding and wit that 
ravens have. 


Let us not (says he) defraud the 
Ravens also of their due praise in this 
behalfe, considering that the whole 
people of Rome hath testified the same 
not only by taking knowledge, but also 
by a publick revenge and exemplarie 
punishment. And thus stood the case. 
In the daies of Tiberius the emperor, 
there was a yong Raven hatched in a 
nest upon the church of Castor and 
Pollux ; which to make a triall how he 
could flie, took his first flight into a 
shoomaker’s shop just over against the 
said church. The master of the shop 
was well enough content to receive this 
bird, as commended to him from so 
sacred a place, and in that regard set 
great store by it. This Raven in short 
time being acquainted to man’s speech, 
began to speak, and every morning 
would fly up to the top of the rostra or 
publick pulpit for orations, where, turn- 
ing to the open forum and market- 
place, he would salute and bid good- 
morrow to Ziberius Cesar, and after 
him to Germanicus and Drusus, the 
yong princes, both Caesars, every one 
by their names; and anon the people 
of Rome also that passed by. And 
when he had so don, afterwards would 
flie again to the shoomaker’s shop afore- 
said. This duty practised, yea, and 
continued for many yeres together, to 
the great wonder and admiration ofall 
men 


We wish we could stop here; but 
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what will not envy or wrath stir up 
the unfeathered biped to do? 


Now it fell out so, that another 
shoomaker who had taken the next 
coruiners shop unto him, either upon a 
malicious envie that he occupied so neer 
him, or some sudden spleene and pas- 
sion of choler (as he would seeme to 
plead for his excuse, for that the Raven 
chanced to mewt a little, and set some 
spot upon a paire of his shooes), killed 
the said Raven. 


The corvicide sutor had better 
have stuck to his last; for mark 
the consequence :— 


Whereat the people tooke such in- 
dignation, that they rising in an up- 
rore, first drove him out of that street, 
and made that quarter of the city too 
hot for him: and not long after mur- 
dered him for it. But, contrariwise, 
the carkasse of the dead Raven was 
solemnly enterred, and the funerals 
performed with all the ceremoniall obse- 
quies that could be devised. For the 
corps of this bird was bestowed in a 
coffin couch, or bed, and the same be- 
decked with chaplets and garlands of 
fresh floures of all sorts, carried upon 
the shoulders of two blacke-mores, with 
minstrels before sounding the hautboies, 
and playing on the fife, as far as to the 
funeral fire ; which was piled and made 
in the right hand of the causey Appia, 
two miles without the city, in a certain 
plain or open field called Rediculi. So 
highly reputed the people of Rome that 
ready wit and apt disposition in a bird, 
as they thought it a sufficient cause to 
ordaine 2 sumptuous buriall therefore : 
yea, and to revenge the death thereof 
by murdering a citizen of Rome in that 
city, wherein many a brave man and 
noble person died, and no man ever 
solemnized their funerals: in that city 
I say which affoorded not one man to 
revenge the unworthy death of that 
renowned Scipio Aimylianus, after he 
had woon both Carthage and Numantia. 
This happened the fifth day before the 
calends of Aprill, in the yeare when 
M. Servilius and C. Cestius were con- 
suls of Rome. 


Nor is this the only instance of 
raven accomplishment given by the 
pleasant zoological story-teller :— 


Moreover (says he) even at this very 
present, when I wrote this historie, I 
saw myselfea Crow, belonging to a cer- 
tain Knight of Rome, who brought him 
out of the realm of Grenado, in Spaine, 
which was a very strange and admi- 
rable bird, not only for the exceeding 
blacke colour of his feathers, but also 
for that he could pronounce and ex- 
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presse so perfectly many words and 
sentences together, and learned still 
new lessous every day more than others. 
It is not long since that there went a 
great bruit and fame of a notable 
hunter in Erizena, a country of Asia, 
whose name was Craterus Monoceros, 
that used to hunt by the meanes and helpe 
of Ravens. His manner was to carry 
with him these Ravens into the forrest, 
perching upon his shoulders and his 
hunting hornes : and these would seeke 
out and put up other wilde ones, and 
bring them to him. Thus by custom 
and use he brought his hunting to this 
good passe, that when he returned 
homeward out of the forest, the wild as 
well as the tame would accompany him, 

The fable of the Crow and the 
Pitcher is familiar to all, and very 
ancient it is :— 

Some have thought it worth the 
setting downe upon record, how there 
was a raven seene in time of great 
drought, when water was hard to come 
by, for to cast stones into the bucket 
belonging to a sepulchre, wherein there 
was some rain water remaining toward 
the hottome, but so deepe that he could 
not reach unto it ; and being afraid to 
go downe into it, by heaping up many 
stones, hee brought the water to rise so 
high, as hee might drinke sufficient with 
ease,* 

Macrobius relates, that among 
those who greeted Augustus on his 
return after the victory so fatal to 
the fascinating Queen who dissolved 
the pearl, was one bearing a Raven, 
which, to the great admiration of 
the conqueror, greeted him with 
Ave Cesar, victor Imperator! The 
Emperor bought the bird at a 
princely price, and soon was waited 
upon by other teachers with apt 
scholars, which had become simi- 
larly eloquent feathered orators. 
These he also bought. A poor 
cobbler, lured by the hope of mend- 
ing his fortunes, procured a Raven, 
and attempted to instruet it in 
gratulatory speech-making, but with 
a very unsatisfactory result; for 
whether the fault was in the master 
or the scholar, the unfortunate 
fellow failed, and frequently re- 
peatedin despair, and in the presence 
of the bird, that he had lost his 
labour and his outlay, Opera ef 
impensa periit! At last, however, 
the bird, which it seems had been 
pondering on the lesson in silence, 
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came out with it perfect, and was 
heard by Augustus.as he passed; but 
to the shoemaker’s great discom- 
fiture, the Emperor, who had been 
sufficiently beset, as every collector 
or buyer is sure to be, answered, 
‘I have enough of such congra- 
tulators at home.’ The Raven, 
remembering the despairing words 
so often repeated in its presence 
when it did not speak, instantly 
added, Opera et impensa pertit, 
which rejoinder so tickled Cesar, 
that a smile played upon the 
imperial lips, and S ordered that 
the bird should join his company of 
sable-feathered courtiers, giving the 
delighted shoemaker a higher price 
than he had hitherto paid. Scaliger 
relates that one of these birds, when 
it was hungry, would call the cook, 
‘Conrad, Conrad,’ by name, as 
plainly and expressively as a human 
being could have pronounced the 
word. But it must not be supposed 
that the articulating power of the 
bird is confined to a word or two. 
Whole sentences are not unfre- 
quently uttered; and with such 
truth and intonation, that the 
imitation of the human voice is 
complete. The cause of this per- 
fection of speech, which rivals that 
of the Psittacide, we shall soon 
endeavour to describe. 

It can be no wonder that in an 
age of omens such a bird should 
have played a distinguished part; 
and stories without end are told of 
its agency and presages, good and 
bad. Thus, when Alexander the 
Great sought the oracle of Hammon 
in the sandy desert, and the leaders 
had gone astray, two ravens came 
to aid the wanderers, and marshalled 
the way. Ravens, too, foreboded 
the dissolution of him who sighed 
that there were no more worlds to 
conquer, when, in defiance of the 
warning of the Chaldeans, he was 
about to enter Babylon, in which 
city death conquered the conqueror. 
Ravens, too, croaked the advent of 
the murderers of the most eloquent 
of the Romans. If you do not 
believe us, sir, be so good as to in- 
quire of Valerius Maximus, Plu- 
tarch,and Appian. Did not thebirds 

resage the sanguinary sedition and 
voath of Marius? When Metellus, 


* Holland’s Pliny. 
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the Pontifex Maximus, was leaving 
Rome for his villa, did not two 
ravens fly in his very face, com- 
pelling him to return? and was not 
the temple of Vesta burned that 
very night? and did not Metellus 
bear away the Palladium safe from 
the midst of the flames? To be 
sure, we read in ‘ Another Account’ 
—as our best possible public in- 
structors not unfrequently head 
their veracities— that the High 
Priest, terrified on the road to his 
Tusculum by ravens, which were 
killing each other, returned; and 
suspecting that the temple would 
be burnt, carried away the statue, 
lost his sight in the service, and re- 
covered it again. Utrum horum, 
etc., and leave the editors, Valerius 
and Plutarch, to settle their diffe- 
rences as they may. 

Then, again, there was Papyrius 
Cursor, anxious to do battle with 
the Samnites, but puzzled by the 
Pullarii, whose chickens would not 
feed, and who had got into an alter- 
cation with each other, till the tru- 
culent dictator—so strict a discipli- 
narian that he ordered his Master of 
the Horse to be put to death for con- 
quering the enemies of the Republic 
without his leave—disgusted with 
chickens and chicken-feeders, was 
relieved by a jolly raven singing out 
to him with a clear voice. ‘This de- 
termined Papyrius to order the 
charge to be sounded, and battle to 
be jomed. Doubtful long it stood ; 
but the raven and Roman valour 
prevailed, and the enemy was routed. 

Further, Momorus and Atepo- 
morus—but we must not be seduced 
any further by the pleasant stories 
of the Greeks and Romans, and 
must refer those of our readers who 
wish to know more about Momorus 
and Atepomorus aforesaid, and the 
city which they founded, to Clito- 
phon and Plutarch. Have you not 
the natural history of the bird, the 
medieval and modern story-tellers 
and poets, especially the English, still 
before you, U lonysuffering reader ? 
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The Raven, then, is, as you have 
seen, the Corax of the Greeks. 
Corvus was its name among the an- 
cient Italians generally, though 
Virgil has used the word to desig- 
nate the rook. It is the Corvo and 
Corvo grosso of the modern Italians. 
The Spaniard calls it El Cuervo ; 
the Frenchman, Corbeau; the Ger- 
man, Rabe and Kolk-rabe; the 
Swede, Korp; theDane, Raun. Cig- 


fran is the ancient British name. 


The Scot calls it Corbie and Corby ; 
and south of the Tweed it is not un- 
frequently known as Zhe Crow, The 
Great Corbie Crow—all others, of 
course, being counterfeits. The 
Esquimaux call it Zoolloo-ak, and 
the Cree Indians Kaw-kaw-gew.* 
In every one of these names—except 
perhaps the ancient British, and 
even in that some of the bird’s 
various intonations can be traced— 
the croak of the raven, Corvus corar 
of Linnzus, may be heard. 
‘Par ce que nature voulut que le 
rincipal de Ja nourriture de ce Cor- 
au fust de charongne,’ writes 
Pierre Belon (1555), ‘elle lui bailla 
un moult bon bec gros, et poinctu, 
quelque peu voulté, noir et tren- 
chant par les bords et barbu a la 
racine, dont le cry est espouvant- 
able ;’ and certainly, say what you 
will of the crooked beak of the true 
birds of prey, and its merits as a 
dissecting knife, few instruments 
surpass that of the raven for the 
general work that it has todo. Long, 
thick, sharp-edged, and very black, 
this trenchant instrument is not only 
a natural scalpel, but formed for 
piercing and prehension as well as 
cutting ; as any one who has felt the 
severe dab of a raven’s bill, to say 
nothing of its bite, well knows. 
The outline of the upper mandible 
is slightly arched, the ridge or cul- 
men obtuse, the convex sides become 
concave at the base, and the sharp 
edges are slightly sinuous or nearly 
straight, and there is a sliyht notch 
close to the declinate tip. ‘Lhe 
lower mandible las the angle rather 


* On the tree-tops near the corn-fields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Kahghagee, the king of ravens, 

With his band of black marauders, 
And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

Till the tree-tops shook with laughter, 
With their melancholy laughter, 

At the words of Hiawatha. 
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narrow but rounded, the under part 
and the sides, which are inclined 
obliquely upwards, are convex, the 
edges deme slightly inflected, and 
the tip acute. The feathers cover- 
ing the nostrils are an inch and a 
half in length—nearly half the 
length of the bill, which in a fine 
specimen measures three inches 
along the back. The glossy legs 
and feet (tarsi and toes) are strong, 
and the claws crooked, especially 
those of the back toes. The outer- 
most foretoe is joined to the middle 
one from the divarication to the first 
joint. The third is the longest. 

‘Un corbeau,’ continues Belon, 
‘est 4 peu pres aussi gros comme 
un aigle, de couleur si exquisement 
noire, qu’on ne s¢gait chose mieux 
& propos pour la louange d’une tein- 
ture noire, qui d’en faire comparai- 
son & la couleur d’un corbeau.’ 
Pass for the colours; but it must 
be a very fine specimen to come up 
to Pierre’s mark. The average 
length of a male raven is above two 
feet (of which the twelve-feathered 
tail measures about nine inches), 
and the breadth from wing-tip to 
wing-tip above four feet. That 
described by Willughby weighed 
two pounds two ounces, and from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail measured two feet one inch. 
The wings, when extended, mea- 
sured across to the extremities four 
feet and half an inch. Pennant 
makes the weight three pounds, the 
length two feet two inches, and the 
breadth four feet. The lamented 
William Macgillivray found the 
length to the end of the tail to be 
twenty-six inches, and the extended 
wings fifty-two. The female is less 
than the male; neither she nor the 
young ones are so intense in colour, 
and in the rich, purplish-blue re- 
flections, with green tints, as the 
male. 

Those of our readers who are un- 
initiated in bird mysteries may 
think that we are bantering, and 
disposed to Munchausenize, when 
we assure them that in the raven 
the organ of voice is identical, or 
nearly so, with that of our most 
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melodious singing-birds. Yet no- 
thing can be more true. If any 
one would wish to see by what 
animal mechanism the blackbird, 
the thrush, the nightingale, and all 
the warblers, the larks, and ‘all the 
finches of the grove,’ produce those 
rapidly-executed mellifiuities that 
add to the intoxicating delights of a 
fine spring morning, let him dissect 
a raven, the bigger and blacker the 
better. Here he will see the glot- 
tis, or upper larynx, the ontlianl 
tube, and the lower larynx, with its 
muscles, and the bronchiw—the 
four parts which constitute the 
organ of voice in birds—much more 
clearly, from the size of the sub- 
ject, than in a nightingale or a ca- 
nary bird, where those parts are 
exactly similar. 

‘ Nonsense; a croaking raven and 
a nightingale with the same vocal 
organs—impossible !’ 

Your pardon, madam; it is not 
only possible, but the fact; and be 
so good as to remember that if our 
sable friend does not warble exactly 
like a canary-bird,* he has the 
power of imitating the most difficult 
of sounds—the human voice, and 
the articulation thereof. Some have 
declared that, naturally, a raven has 
a hundred tones in his vocabulary ; 
and the most parsimonious allow 
him sixty. He has his voce di petto, 
and his voce di testa—his bass, his 
tenor, and counter-tenor; and is a 
bit of a ventriloquist besides. He 
can, when in the mood, exert a note 
worthy of Lablache, that makes the 
woods echo again, or may be heard 
as he sails at a great height in the 
air. Mr. Teddar, the butcher of 
our village, who was a matter-of- 
fact man, though something of a 
wag, used to enlighten us by the 
information that at such times the 
bird was crying for ‘ Pork! Pork!’ 
of which, as he quietly observed, 
the croaker got very little. 

There is no epiglottis in birds, as 
there is in man, to prevent the food 
from falling into the trachea (wind- 
pipe) ; but the danger is prevented 
and provided for in the feathered 
bipeds by numerous papilla on the 


* In the canary-bird, as in the raven and in the most exquisite song-birds 


generally, five pair of true vocal muscles exist. 


Some of our readers may remember 


the imitative canary exhibited in London some years since, and its ‘ Pretty Queen’ 


exclamation. 
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surface of the glottis, near the open- 
ing. These papille are directed 
backward, assist in passing the 
food toward and into the cesopha- 

, and compensate for the want 
of an epiglottis. 

The imitation of the human voice 
by the raven is complete. The late 
William Swainson—another recent 
zoological loss—relates that one be- 
longing to Mr. Henslow, of St. 
Albans, spoke so distinctly that 
when first he heard it he actually 
thought that the speaker was hu- 
man; and he mentions another, at 
Chatham, which was equally pro- 
ficient. This bird, living in the 
vicinity of a guard-house, had, he 
says, more than once turned out 
the guard, who thought they were 
called by the sentinel on duty. 

The most striking tragic illustra- 
tion of this vocal power is, in our 
opinion, to be found in the most 
musical, most melancholy lay of 
Edgar Allan Poe. Draw a veil 
over his failings, ye men of genius, 
for he was your brother. The sea- 
son, the present horror of the time, 
the psychological state of the visited, 
steeped in sorrow— 

——— sorrow for the lost Lenore, 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore— 
the gentle rapping at the door—the 
peering into the darkness, the whis- 
ering the beloved name murmured 
ack by an echo—the louder tapping 
at the lattice—how perfectly they 
prepare us for the advent of the 
visitant. 
Open here I flung the shutter, when, 
with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a 
minute stopped or stayed he; 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched 
above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above 
my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing 
more, 

Then come the earnest appeals to 
the visitant, still perched 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above 

the chamber door; 


and his unvaried answer; and then 
the tide of passionate excitement 
rises on the bereaved, as the raven 


repeats ‘ Nevermore!’ —till the 
agony finds vent :— 
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‘ Prophet,’ said I, ‘ thing of. evil!— 
prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

Whether tempter sent, or whether tem- 

pest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this 

desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—tell 

me truly, I implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell 

me, tell me, I implore !— 

Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 

The next stanza is the climax, 
though two others follow ;—but this 
marvellous poem is in the head of 
every true lover of poetry. If Poe’s 
illustration of the bird’s articulating 
— is the most tragic, Barnaby 
tudge’s raven is in this respect 
the most melodramatic; and perhaps 
that which we are about to venture 
—shall we venture? Yes—to lay 
before you, friendly reader, has some 
claim to be classed with the farcical. 

If ever you see a rat-tailed horse, 
you may be sure that he is a trump. 
With such a deformity, he would 
not otherwise be kept. Of all the 
carriage horses we ever beheld, our 
Jack Rat was facile princeps. His 
colour was a rich mottled brown— 
spotted like a leopard, as Philip the 
coachman said—and his symmetry 
and powers were perfect. In short, 
with the exception of his tail, he was 
all over a good one. The other 
carriage horses were always ailing 
—one or other of them: Jack was 
always in high condition, well up to 
his work, and ready to do it. I 
wish you could have seen him 
hugging the collar up a street steep 
as the roof of a stadthouse, and a 
ate of a mile high—*‘ long’ would 
ill express its all but perpendicular 
endurance. He was in especial 
favour with Philip, whom he knew 
as well as Gustavus knew Captain 
Dalgetty. When Philip entered 
the stable, Jack would turn his head 
and whinny his satisfaction. Philip 
would then go up to Jack, and after 
replenishing his manger, not forget- 
ting a double allowance of beans, 
during which replenishment Jack 
rubbed his nose against him, the 
worthy charioteer would enjoy the 
sight and hearing of Jack’s vigorous 
‘nummeting,’ as he called the opera- 
tion of the powerful mill-of which 
Jack was the miller, for a minute or 
two. Then he would tickle his 
favourite horse just behind the 


shoulder, and up would go Jack’s 
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hind legs, Philip saying the while to 
the playful horse—‘ Ha, Jack Rat! 
go it, old fellow !’ whereupon Jack’s 
capers and sportive kicks were re- 
doubled. Now, in the mews where 
the horses were kept was a tame 
raven, which would walk in and out, 
sometimes in a stately manner, and 
sometimes in a more knowing 
fashion with a short straw in his 
bill, scanning what was going on, 
with his head turned up on one side 
and a wide-awake eye. He was a 
general favourite, and rather en- 
couraged by Philip, who would 
sometimes give him a bit of meat; 
and as he saw that Philip and Jack 
were immense friends, he soon began 
to hop with his bit of meat up Jack’s 
stall, flutter into Jack’s manger, and, 
in a corner of it, eat his morsel in 
peace and privacy, Jack looking down 
on him the while with a patronizing 
air. As he was thus employed, the 
gambols between Philip and Jack 
would often be going on—gambols 
always accompanied, on Philip's part, 
by the words above mentioned. 
One fine morning Philip was 
startled by the sound of capers and 
kicks as he approached the stable, 
and at hearing the double of his own 


voice erying, ‘Ha, Jack Rat! go 


it, old fellow!’ In he went and 
beheld ‘The Parson,’ as the raven 
was somewhat irreverently called, 
perched on Jack’s hind quarters, and 
pulling out the few remaining hairs 
of Jack’s tail as he capered and 
kicked, The Parson vociferating all 
the while, as he held on, riding 
triumphant —‘ Ha, Jack Rat! go 
it, old fellow !’ and keeping his perch 
wonderfully, notwithstanding the 
jumps and kicks of Jack, who seemed 
to enjoy the fun. 

There was some excuse for calling 
the bird ‘The Parson,’ by which 
designation he was known in the 
yard and neighbourhood. There 
was a conventicle hard by, and the 
raven would frequently stray in and 
look and listen gravely in the porch, 
while in the open interior the con- 
gregation were attending to their 
shepherd, and engaged in prayer at 
his frequent summons. It was not 
long before the raven was heard to 
repeat, as he solemnly stalked up 
and down the yard, ‘ Let us pray,’ 
as clearly as the words could be 
pronounced, 
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The fame of this remarkable bird 
soon found its way into the servants’ 
a and thence ascended into the 

igher regions; and Philip was 
dank to bring the mo one 
evening when there was a tea-party. 
The company were all seated when 
Philip entered the drawing-room 
with the raven. When the bird 
was set down, he looked about him 
nothing abashed, and kenning a 
well-known western antiquary whose 
head and shoulders only were visible 
over the top of a high-backed chair, 
on which the worthy man was 
kneeling, clad in a dark snuff- 
coloured suit, gravely uttered, ‘ Let 
us pray!’ is was considered, 
especially by some of the ladies 
present who belonged to a Dorcas 
Society, as rather edifying, and the 
feathered visitor was regarded with 
favourable eyes, when he chanced 
to look up at Philip, and instantly 
came out with ‘Ha, Jack Rat! go 
it, old fellow! Philip, in dread that 
more stable-yard rhetoric would fol- 
low, immediately caught up his 
sable friend and vanished with him. 

Much later, but while hackney 
coaches yet lingered, and even after 
the cab revolution, some of the 
elders who do us the honour to dip 
into these pages may remember a 
tame raven that frequented the 
eoach-stand in Compton - street, 
Burton-crescent, and well deserved 
his reputation as ‘a knowing old 
file.’ Tt would walk about among 
the poultry, and get the lion’s share 
of their barley and other pickings, 
for the most stalwart cock, though 
he would for a moment turn and 
ruffle his feathers, lost heart when 
confronted with a threatened dab 
from that ominous beak. Some 
of the coachmen kept dogs, and 
would throw them a bit of meat, or 
a well-picked bone now and then. 
Stray Sons would occasionally in- 
trude, and the raven, by imitating 
the voice and clapping of hands of 
a man when he urges on dogs to 
fight, would set them together by 
the ears. While they were in the 
heat of their battle, the raven would 
quietly seize the meat or bone of 
contention, hop away to a coach, 
flutter to the top of it, and there, 
out of reach of the dogs, which 
looked very blank as they shook 
their torn ears, and found that the 
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cause of war had vanished, make 
the most of the spoil. 

The eye of the raven is remark- 
able. he iris, or ring encircling 
the pupil, consists as it were of a 
double circle. The outer circle is 
of a light ash-colour, and the inner 
of a dark cinereous hue. This adds 
greatly to the expression of the 
penetrating look with which the bird 
regards any object that interests it. 
The power of vision is great. 

That the olfactory sense is well 
developed there is no doubt; and 
even if there were no other evidence 
of this, the care taken to guard the 
nostrils, by the long and strong 
feathers which shield them, would 
be sufficient proof. But it seems 
as vexed a question as that which 
divides some naturalists respecting 
the scent-power of the vultures, 
whether the raven snuffs the 
tainted gale at any distance, or is 
mainly directed to its prey by the 
eye. That they collect in large 
numbers where a large carcase lies, 
is unquestionable; and in our 
opinion they are attracted to it, 
like vultures, both by the eye and 
the nostrils. A hungry raven soon 
divines the quarter from which the 
well-filled congener that passes him 
has come, and thus the more distant 
are telegraphed. 

A large herd of grampuses had 
been driven by the inhabitants of 
Pabbay Island, in the Sound of 
Harris, on the sand beach. The 
ravens soon arrived from all quar- 
ters, and continued feasting on the 
carcases for weeks. Autumn came, 
the tainted supply was exhausted, 
and the people became alarmed 
lest the ravens, which had col- 
lected to the amount of several hun- 
dreds, should attack the barley, 
upon which they depended for pay- 
ing their rent, by defrauding the 
revenue. Various expedients for 
expelling the ravens were tried in 
vain. At length one Finlay Mori- 
son, sharpened by the love of whisky, 
and the dread of losing the 
dearest of distillations, hit upon the 
following scheme. The ravens, it 
seems, retired to roost on a low 
cliff, where they slept off their 
carrion, crowded together on the 
rock-shelves. Finlay, with a chosen 
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few, who knew every fissure and 

rojection, stole upon the unsuspect- 
ing ravens after midnight, caught a 
considerable number, and carried 
them off alive. They then plucked 
all the feathers, excepting those of 
the wings and tail, from the prison- 
ers, and when their companions 
were leaving their dormitories in 
the morning, let loose among them 
these awful scarecrows. The other 
ravens, terrified by these strange 
apparitions, which they either no 
longer recognised as their kinsfolk, 
or looked upon as wretches to be 
shunned, upon which some plague 
had suddenly fallen, which might 
fall on all, left the island in a body, 
and returned no more.* 

Mr. Hogg remarks that the sight 
and smell of these birds are very 
acute; for when they are searching 
the wastes for provision, they hover 
over them at a great height, and yet 
a sheep will not be dead many 
minutes before they will find it. 
‘ Nay,’ he adds, ‘if a morbid smell 
transpire from any of the flock, 
they will watch it for days till it 
die.” They do not always wait till 
then. 

The agonized Moor exclaims— 

Oh, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the Raven o’er the infectious 

house. 

And yet Macgillivray declares that 
he has no faith in the faculty which 
ravens, crows, and magpies are 
alleged by some to possess, of dis- 
covering, by the sense of smell or 
otherwise, the existence in a house 
of disease or death. ‘It is certain,’ 
he adds, gravely, ‘that ravens can 
have no experience in this matter; 
and if their natural instinct or saga- 
city should enable them to discover 
approaching death, how does it hap- 
that they never settle on the 

ack or in the neighbourhood of a 


ot animal, until it has presented 


visible indications of decay?’ With 
all due respect, they do: but if the 
dying animal be very large, the raven 
makes his approach with great cau- 
tion; for,as Y arrell observes, though 
very fond of carrion, he takes good 
care that no one shall make carrion 
of him. He certainly has, or had, 
here in the south, the credit of in- 
dicating the infected house as un- 


t Folio. 
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erringly as ‘John Crow’ in the 
West Indies ; and many are the in- 
stances we have heard of this 
‘faculty.’ Here is one that occurred 
not many years since. A friend 
thus writes:—‘I received a sum- 
mons from Mr. (who was stay- 
ing at ——), too late in the evening 
to obey it that night; and when I 
arrived there the next morning, Mrs. 
—— was dead. Close to the house, 
and opposite to the windows of a 
small old-fashioned room, was (I 
say was, for neither room nor tree 
remains) a Scotch fir, and on this 
fir sat a raven croaking the whole of 
the day. I believed him to be a 
tame bird, until undeceived by the 
servants; but, as far as I know, he 
was never seen before or since. We 
were engaged all day looking into 
the will.’ 

The house was not far distant 
from ‘ Burnham Beeches.’ 

The raven does not restrict him- 
self to carrion. Rats, moles, mice, 
and such small deer, young fowls, 
young hares and rabbits, ditto rooks, 
ducks, geese, pheasants, and grouse, 
fall before his truculent beak. 
Advantage has been taken of this 
propensity to attack animals weaker 


than itself, by training it to fly at 


them, like the falcons. One who 
had watched the bird well, thus de- 
scribes its approach to a carcase :— 


When it has discovered a dead sheep, 
it alights on a stone, a peat bank, or 
other eminence, folds up its wings, looks 
around, and croaks. It then advances 
nearer, eyes its prey with attention, 
leaps upon it, and in a half-crouching 
attitude, examines it. Finding matters 
as it wished, it croaks aloud, picks out 
an eye, devours part of the tongue, if 
that organ be protruded, and lastly, 
attacks the subcaudal region.* 


Exactly where the vulture com- 
mences. 


By this time another raven has usually 
come up. They perforate the abdomen, 
drag out and swallow portions of the 
intestines, and continue to feast until 
satiated or disturbed. 


Nothing can be more accurate 
than this description. The caution 
of the approach is still greater when 
the animal sought is alive, as we 
have seen in the case of a sickly 
half-grown lamb. 
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Byron was a good observer—all 
true poets are—and has admirably 
depicted this cautious approach in 
the thrilling Mazeppa sunset :— 


I cast my last looks up the sky, 
And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would wait till both should 
die 
Ere his repast begun ; 
He flew, and perch’d, then flew once 
more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 
I saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit, 
I could have smote, but lack’d the 
strength ; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand, 
The exerted throat’s faint struggling 
noise, 
Which scarcely could be call’d a voice, 
Together scared him off at length— 
I know no more. 


If an eagle should arrive where 
the ravens and gulls are busy with 
the lost mutton, they and the 
gulls retire to a short distance, 
the ravens waiting patiently, the 
gulls walking backward and for- 
ward, uttering plaintive cries, until 
the intruder departs. Macgillivray, 
whose description we have selected 
for its accuracy, adds, that when the 
carcase is that of a larger animal 
than a sheep, they do not fly off, 
although an eagle, or even a dog, 
should arrive; and in allusion to 
this he notices the name given to 
the bird in the Hebrides. Biadh- 
tach is there his appellation, and 
there biadhtached, which is etymo- 
logically analogous to ravening, sig- 
nifies sociality for the purpose of 
merry-making. 

Linneus, with his usual pregnant 
brevity, thus describes the raven— 
Corvus corax :—Victitat cadaveri- 
bus, furto deditus, loqui addiscit, 
JSeris convivialis, clamitans. Of his 
poy conviviality there can be no 

oubt; but though carrion is his 
staple, the raven’s bill-of-fare is not 
only varied, as we have above stated, 
but is further enriched by eggs of 
all sorts, including those of the sea 
(echini), mollusks, shelled and un- 
shelled; fish, crustaceans, grubs, 
worms, frogs, fruit, barley (of which 
he is very fond), wheat and oats— 
in short, hardly anything comes 
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amiss to this personification of pan- 
tophagy 
f we are to believe some stories, 
Old Parr, Jenkins, and the rest of 
them shrink into insignificance, in 
point of years, when they are com- 
pared with that ancient of days, the 
annosa cornix. What says the 
Highland proverb :— 
Thrice the life of a dog is the life of a 
horse. 
Thrice the life of a horse is the life of a 
man, 
Thrice the life of a man is the life of a 
stag. 
Thrice the life of a stag is the life of a 
raven. 
Pass for the horse ; quere as to the 
man, except in extraordinary cases, 
and cross-examine sharply as to the 
stag, of whose renovation of teeth 
we never heard, though the ele- 
phant owes his longevity mainly to 
the tooth-renewing power. If we 
adopt the very questionable theory 
of M. Flourens, that the duration 
of animal life is as one to five, with 
reference to the time required for 
the maturity of the animal, we shall 
find a very liberal allowance given 
to man, who grows till the age of 
twenty. Very few centenarians 
occur among the race, whose years, 
we are told, are threescore and ten, 
with the penalty of labour and sor- 
row if that limit be passed. If the 
stag be brought to the standard, 
and is really a long-lived animal, 
the test again fails ; and it becomes 
ludicrous when applied to the raven, 
which comes to maturity within a 
year, and lives—no one knows how 
ong 

The longevity of the bird has 
been celebrated by the poets, from 
Hesiod downwards. 

Hesiod (the first writer, I take it, 
who hath treated of this argument, and 
yet like a poet), in his fabulous dis- 
course touching the age of man, saith, 
forsooth, that a crow lives nine times 
as long as we, and hartts or stags four 
times as long as hee, but ravens thrice 
as s long as they.* 
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But, setting aside fable, there is 
no doubt that the raven is very 
long-lived. Albertus Magnus re- 
lates that a witness worthy of all 
credit told him that ravens, time 
out of mind—‘that is,’ says Al- 
bertus, ‘ more than a hundred years’ 
—had remained in a tower near the 
French city Corvatum, and annu- 
ally had young ones; and though 
these were taken away, the old ones 
would not depart, wade eosdem sem- 
per fwisse appareat. Willughby 
(Ray) writes :— 

What is reported by Hesiod, and 
others of the ancients, of the long lives 
of ravens, is without doubt fabulous. 
But that all birds in general, compared 
with quadrupeds, are long-lived, we 
have already proved by divers exam- 
ples, in several kinds; and that the 
ravens are in the number of the longest 
lived, we will not deny. 

The late Mr. Lambert, writing 
from Boyton, near Heytesbury, 
Wilts, to Mr. Markwick (1794), 
says :— 

A raven has built in a large beech- 
tree of mine, time out of mind. I can 
trace it back above an hundred years. 
The tree is supposed to measure at least 
seven tons. 


In the days of our youth—eheu 


Sugaces— well do we remember 


watching a pair, soaring and wheel- 
ing high over ‘Giant Goreum’s 
chair,’ and listening to that deep and 
solemn note, which they often at 
such times intone (and which Welsh 
Williams, the under-gardener — 
whose head was full of corpse can- 
dles and tollochs—declared, with a 
shudder, was the cry of ‘corph, 
corph’), not without thinking that 
they might have had a taste of 
Mahony.t 

In the days—now happily gone 
by—of frequent and barbarous exe- 
cutions, and disgusting exposure on 
the wheel and the gibbet, corvos 
in eruce pascere became a proverb, 
which Horace has woven into his 
verse, and our countrymen adopted ; 





* Holland’s Pliny. 


+ Hung in chains at the river's mouth, not far from Kingsweston, near Bristol, 
for the murder of Sir John Dinely Goodere (1741) on board the Ruby man-of-war, 
then lying in King-road, in concert with Sir John’s brother, Captain Samuel 


Goodere, who commanded ‘the ship, and another of the Ruby's, named White. 


The 


captain was hanged with the other two at the usual place of execution, but his body 
had—what he did not deserve—Christian burial, after a surgeon had made the 


usual incision to satisfy the law. 
to be known. 


What became of Sir John’s body does not seem 
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and doubtless the authorities did 
‘give the crows a dinner.’ The 
brave young Buecleuch exclaims to 
the English yeoman, into whose 
hands he had fallen :— 
Despite thy arrows and thy bow, 
T'll have thee hanged to feed the crow. 
Awful must have been the black 
gathering at the Montfaucons and 
Rabensteins, the bridges, gates, and 
battlements, round the ghastly and 
mangled bodies, sickening to all but 
those who snuffed with delight the 
smell of a dead enemy ; to say no- 
thing of the gibbets, which made 
every heath horrible. 
The bloudie axe hys bodie fayre 

Ynto foure parties cutte ; 
And ev’rye parte, and eke hys hedde, 

Upon a pole was putte. 
One parte dydd rotte on Kynwulph- 

hylle, 

One onne the mynster-tower, 
And one from off the castle-gate 

The crowen dydd devoure.* 


Alas! poor Chatterton. 

Rare Ben, in his Masque of 
Queens, makes his hag, like Lucan’s 
Erichtho, watch the raven :— 

I have been all day looking after 

A raven feeding upon a quarter; 

And soon as she turn’d her beak to the 
south, 

I snatch’d this morsel out of her mouth. 

As if (says our poet) that piece 
were sweeter which the wolf had bitten, 
or the raven had pick’d, and more effec- 
tuous: and to do it at her turning to 
the south, as with the prediction of 
a storm. Which though they be but 
minutes in ceremony, being observed, 
make the act more dark and full of 
horror. 

In earlier times, when the long- 
suffering nation rose in its fury— 
when the skin of the Dane was upon 
the church-door, and his flesh fed 
his own ‘ bird of Odin,’—great must 
have been the company of the 
ravens; and long after they must 
have had a glorious time of it. 
Belon writes in 1555 :— 

Tl est maintenant defendu aux habi- 
tans d’Angleterre sur peine de grosse 
amende, de ne faire aucune violence aux 
corbeaux, d’autant ils se nourissent en 
leurs pais, de charongne, dont-ils les en 
delivrent, qui autrement pourroit em- 
puanter l’ver. 


* The Dethe of Sur Charles Bawdin. 
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Nor were the fierce and cruel 
Scotch feuds less friendly to them. 
Joyfully did the wolf and the raven 
answer the grim invitation sounded 
in the awful pibroch—‘ Come to me, 
and I will give you flesh :’ 

As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane; 
The tane unto the t’other did say, 

‘ Where sall we gang and dine to-day ? 


‘In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight; 

And naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 
* * * * 


* Ye'll sit on his white hause-bane, 

And I'll pick out his bonny blue e’en: 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair, 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare.’+ 


No wonder that both in the more 
ancient and in the middle ages, the 
form of such a creature should have 
been considered a fit incarnation for 
the enemy of man, and have been 
regarded as the harbinger of death, 
and something worse :— 
The raven croak’d as she sate at her meal, 
And the Old Woman knew whathe said, 
And she grew pale at the raven’s tale, 
And sicken’d and went to her bed. 


* Now fetch me my children, and fetch 
them with speed,’ 
The Old Woman of Berkeley said ; 
‘The monk my son, and my daughter 
the nun, 
Bid them hasten or I shall be dead.’ 


The feather of such a bird was a fit 
instrument for Sycorax when she 
brushed wicked dew from unwhole- 
some fen; and the dark shadow of 
the coming event approaches in the 
soliloquy of Lady Macbeth, when 
she says, 
The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 
The Wizard of the North has caught 
a portion of the spirit that bodes in 
those ominous lines, when he makes 
the raven shot by her brother dro 
at the feet of Lucy in her tryst wit 
Edgar of Ravenswood, at the Mer- 
maiden’s fountain, and stain her 
dress with some spots of its blood. 

And yet the raven is not so very, 
very black as he is painted :— 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn 

children ; 


t+ Nearly similar is that old dirge ‘The Three Ravens,’ published in Ritson’s 


Ancient Songs. 


@@2 
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“did not one second the tribune 
Valerius when he challenged the 
gigantic Gaul, and give the Roman 
the victory and the name of Cor- 
vinus? Did not the ravens of 
Orleans detect a murderer? And 
has not the bird kindly qualities? 
Ask the Rey. W. B. Daniel, the 
rural sportsman, and he will tell you 
that in 1808 a raven was kept at the 
Red Lion, Hungerford :— 


A gentleman’s chaise, in turning into 
the yard, ran over the leg of his New- 
foundland dog, and while examining the 
injury done, Ralph was evidently a con- 
cerned spectator. When the dog was 
tied up under the manger with the 
horses, Ralph attended upon him with 
peculiar kindness. This was so marked 
that it was observed to the hostler, who 
said that he had been bred from his pin- 
feather, in intimacy with a dog; that 
the affection between them was mutual ; 
and that all the neighbourhood had been 
witnesses of the acts of fondness they 
had conferred upon each other. This 
dog also had his leg broke, and during 
the long time he was confined, Ralph 
waited upon and carried him provisions 
daily. By accident the hostler shut the 
stable door, and Ralph was deprived of 
the company of his friend the whole 
night; but in the morning the bottom of 
the door was found so pecked, that 
Ralph would in another hour have 
made his own entrance-port. 


We have seen a tame raven 
walking about complacently and 
amicably among the poultry, with 
which he kept company, sharing 
their grain, and not, perhaps, without 
an eye to eggs. ‘To be sure, we 
knew of another that effectually 
disabled his particular friend, a 
Muscovy drake; but then he was 
deceived by appearances, and, like 
Jem Crow’s sister, ‘didn’t mean to 
do it.’ No doubt he has his failings 
—as which of us has not?—and is 
larcenously given to the good old- 
gentlemanly vice. Everybody knows 
how he will catch up anything glit- 
tering and hide it; and Montagu 
says :— 

We have been assured by a gentleman 
of veracity, that his butler having 
missed a great many silver spoons and 
other articles, without being able to de- 
tect the thief for some time, at last ob- 
served a tame raven with one in his 
mouth, and watched him to his hiding- 


place, where he found more than a 
dozen. 


The bird’s organ of acquisitive- 
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ness ought to be well developed ; 
for this passion for hoarding and 
hiding useless treasure does not 
show itself in a tame state only. 
No, the disposition to appropriate 
and carry off shining metallic bodies 
and other articles, which can be no 
more used for food than they can be 
made available in the construction 
of its nest, manifests itself as strongly 
in the wild state, ay, even in the 
most secluded and worst - peopled 

arts of America. In crossing the 

eight of land which divides the 
waters flowing from Hudson’s Bay 
from those falling into the Arctic 
Sea, Mr. Kendall saw a raven flying 
off with something in its claws, and 
pursued with clamour by its com- 
panions. The bird was fired at, and 
dropped the object of contention, 
which proved to be —what think 
you ?—the lock of a chest! 

Ravens pair for life; but if one 
dies, the other gets a new mate. 
The nest, which is large, formed 
externally of sticks principally, and 
lined with wool, hair, and other soft 
substances, is built on ruined towers, 
on cliffs, and in rocky clefts, and in 
trees. If a tree be selected, it is 
either so placed or so formed that 
the nest, which is usually fixed in a 
fork of the larger branches, is, if not 
inaccessible, at least very difficult to 
be approached. When all is com- 
plete, from four to seven, but more 
frequently five or six, oblong bluish- 
green eggs, blotched and spotted 
with brown and ash-colour or gray— 
weighing from six to seven drams 
each, and varying in length from 
275 inches to 144 inch, and from 
t;°; inch to 154; inch, or a little less, 
in their largest diameter—are de- 
posited. Twenty days complete the 
usual period of incubation; during 
which the male, like the rook, feeds 
the female, and also takes his turn 
on the eggs. The young at first 
are of a blackish colour, scantily 
covered with a grayish-black down ; 
and a fable was current among the 
ancients that the old ravens were so 
disgusted at the first sight of their 
nestlings that they abandoned them 
to Providence. Nothing can be 
more untrue. The patriarch and 
his mate are most attentive parents, 
and when their young are able to 
leave the nest, lead them about most 
carefully, warning them of danger, 
but with a wholesome severity com- 
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pelling them soon to provide for 
themselves. 

* Raven-trees’ are not uncommon ; 
that once at Selborne will be in 
the memory of every true lover of 
Nature and Gilbert White : 

In the centre of a grove stood an oak, 
which, though shapely and tall on the 
whole, bulged out into a large excre- 
scence in the middle of the stem. On 
this a pair of ravens had fixed their 
nest for such a series of years, that the 
oak was distinguished by the name of 
the raven’s tree. Many were the at- 
tempts of the neighbouring youths to 
get at the eyrie ; the difficulty whetted 
their inclinations, and each was ambi- 
tious of surmounting the ardent task. 
But when they arrived at the swelling, 
it jutted out so in their way, and was so 
far beyond their grasp, that the most 
daring lads were awed, and acknow- 
ledged the undertaking to be too hazard- 
ous. So the ravens built on, nest upon 
nest, in perfect security, till the fatal 
day arrived in which the wood was to 
be levelled; it was in the month of 
February, when they usually sit. The 
saw was applied to the trunk, the wedges 
were inserted into the opening; the 
woods echoed to the heavy blows of the 
mallet, and the tree nodded to its fall, 
but still the dam sat on. At last, when 
it gave way, the bird was flung from the 
nest ; and though her parental affection 
deserved a better fate, was whipped 
down by the twigs, which brought her 
dead to the ground. 

Coleridge seems to have had this 
in his thoughts when he wrote his 
admirable early poem; and indeed 
it is far from improbable that some 
of these raven-trees may have been 
planted by the birds themselves. 
Coleridge’s ‘ Raven’ 

pick’d up the acorn and buried 
it straight 
By the side of a river both deep and 
great. 


After much wandering— 


At length he came back, and with him 
a She, 

And the acorn was grown to a tall oak 
tree. 

They built them a nest on the topmost 
bough, 

And young ones they had, and were 
happy enow ! 


Then come the lines which so 

forcibly remind one of White’s af- 

fecting description :— 

But soon came a woodman in leathern 
guise, 

His brow, like a pent-house, hung over 
his eyes ; 
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He’d an axe in his hand, not a word he 
spoke, 

But with many a ‘hem!’ and a sturdy 
stroke, 

At length he brought down the poor 
Raven’s own oak ! 

His young ones were killed; for they 
could not depart, 

And their mother did die of a broken 
heart. 


Bishop Stanley records a similar 
venerable raven establishment :— 


Ours (says he) is a noble beech, about 
ninety feet in height, in the centre of 
a beautiful wood, from time immemo- 
rial called the Raven Tree. At one 
extremity of the wood, a noisy troop of 
jackdaws have long been accustomed to 
rear their progeny unmolested, provided 
they venture not too near the sacred 
tree of the ravens; in which case, one 
or other of the old birds dashes upon 
the intruder, and the wood is in an 
uproar, till the incautious bird is driven 
off. Few have dared to scale the height 
of this famed tree; but the names of 
one or two individuals are on record 
who have accomplished the perilous 
undertaking, and carried off the con- 
tents of the nest. 


Markwick observes (1789) that 
there seems a wonderful antipathy 
between the raven and the rook ; 
and he relates that, in the year 
1778, as soon as a raven had built 
her nest in a tree adjoining a very 
numerous rookery, all the rooks im- 
mediately forsook the spot, and did 
not return to build afterward. He 
mentions another instance, but in 
that the rooks came back; for he 
tells us that at the Bishop of Chi- 
chester’s rookery at Broomham, 
near Hastings, in Sussex, upon a 
raven’s building her nest in one of 
the trees, all the rooks forsook the 
spot: they returned, however, totheir 
haunt in the autumn following, and 
built nests there the succeeding 
year. He adds, that when this cir- 
cumstance took place, the good 
Bishop was very ill; and the flight 
of the rooks, the cause of which at 
first was not known, was con- 
sidered by the country people as 
ominously portending the death of 
the possessor. Markwick tells us 
that the Bishop happily recovered ; 
but he does not tell us whether the 
ravens were expelled before the 
rooks returned. 

The late Mr. Lambert, writing 
from Boyton, near Heytesbury, 
Wilts, to the narrator of the last 
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anecdote, observes (1794), that he 
forgot to mention the rook’s anti- 
athy to the raven, alluded to by 
is correspondent. 

The truth is (says Mr. Lambert), that 
araven will not suffer any bird to come 
within a quarter of a mile of its nest, 
being very fierce in defending it. Be- 
sides, they take the young rooks out of 
their nest to feed their own nestlings. 
This (he adds) I was an eye-witness 
to at Mr. Seymer’s, for there was no 
peace in the rookery, night nor day, till 
one of the old ravens was killed, and 
the nest destroyed. 

Fierce in defence of their young, 
against intruders of their own class, 
they undoubtedly are. There is no 
bird with which they will not do 
battle on such oceasions. ‘ What a 
brave soldier the raven is! he fights 
the eagle, who is four times his 
size,’ said an old Highlander to the 
late lamented William Macgillivray, 
who has given a vivid description 
of a fierce attack of two ravens, 
which rushed upon a white-tailed 
eagle, off the promontory of Ui; 
and Mr. Hogg describes a similar 
onslaught. But it is not given to 
ravens to soar as high as Jove’s 
bird, which soon shakes off the pes- 
tering enemy. It is however mani- 
fest that, so far as the nestlings of 
the raven are concerned, 


The famish’deagle screams and passes by. 


The Raven. 
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Valorous, nay audacious, as_ the 
raven is in fighting other birds that 
intrude upon its home, the shrewd 
and sensible creature acknowledges 
the supremacy of man; and when 
he sacks its nest, makes no. resist- 
ance. Sitting or standing at a dis- 
tance, with dejected look, or flying 
over and around the plunderer with 
stifled croak—a mingled curse and 
moan, no doubt, if ravens ever curse, 
as our old nurse declared they did 
—they offer no violence, and rarely 
even simulate lameness to drawaway 
the robber; though at such a time 
a raven has been seen to fly off toa 
considerable distance and conspicu- 
ous place, and there tumble about 
as if mortally wounded. 

The geographical distribution of 
the bird, its uses, its varieties, and 
much interesting matter—interest- 
ing to the zoologist, at least—re- 
main untouched. But there are 
other things in the world besides 
ravens ; and space, in these stirring 
times, is valuable. We propose, 
therefore, to postpone what more 
we have to say of these birds toa 
future paper, in which we shall also 
treat of their congeners, notwith- 
standing St. Augustine’s ominous 
warning paranomasia to the pro- 
crastinator,—Cras, cras, corvi vor 


est. 
8 
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CALDERON* 


HREE centuries ago the lan- 

guage and literature of Spain 
were as commonly studied by 
Englishmen, and well-educated Eng- 
lish women also, as French, Italian, 
or German are at the present mo- 
ment. There were then, and there 
had long been, intimate relations be- 
tween the English and Spanish mo- 
narchies. In the fourteenth century 
a prince of the House of Lancaster 
bore the titular distinction of ‘ King 
of Castile,’ and we had taken part in 
one of the numerous ‘wars of succes- 
sion in Spain.’ Henry the Eighth’s 
Headed Queen and Mary’s odious 
husband were scions of the royal 
Houses of Arragon and Castile. 
Spanish was written and spoken by 
the councillors and courtiers of our 
Tudor Sovereigns, and Henry and 
his daughters are reported to have 
been good Spanish scholars. To 
diplomatists and commercial men 
the language was indispensable, 
since it was employed at canta, 
Milan, and Napies, in all the prin- 
cipal ports and cities of the New 
World, and even for a time at 
the Court of Vienna. The prospect 
in 1624, that the heir to the English 
throne would espouse a Spanish 
Infanta, rendered the stately idiom 
of Castile fashionable in the polished 
cireles of England, and even our 
wars in the Low Countries, and our 
expeditions to the Spanish main, 
gave a lively interest to the lan- 
guage of our enemies. ‘The states- 
men and scholars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were sel- 
dom unacquainted with it; Raleigh 
and Bacon were well versed in it; 
it was among the many accomplish- 
ments of the inant Archbishop 
Williams; and if our dramatic poets, 
who borrowed so largely from the 
Spanish theatre, couldnot themselves 
read it, there were Sheltons and 
Stephens at hand to interpret for 
them. Even our dictionaries retain 
the traces of its influence upon our 


* Lifes a Dream. 
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own speech, and we still employ 
many terms of war, dress, recrea- 
tion, and ceremony, transmitted to 
us from the time when Madrid, 
rather than Paris, was the glass of 
fashion and the model of breed- 
ing. Yet, one department of it 
excepted, Spanish literature has not 
materially affected our own, at least 
in any degree comparable to the in- 
fluence exerted upon it by the lite- 
rature of France and Italy, or more 
recently of Germany. It is super- 
fluous to point out Spenser’s, Mil- 
ton’s, or Geape obligations to Ari- 
osto, Tasso, and Petrarch. It would 
be tedious to enumerate the English 
versions of the Divine Comedy, 
or the Jerusalem Delivered. But 
not even the microscopic vision of 
Thomas Warton or Zachary Grey 
has detected in the Paradise Lost 
a filch from the Araucana, or in 
Butler’s omnivorous reading any 
hint in Hudibras of more than a 
trivial Spanish proverb or two. As 
a whole, the literature is not to our 
taste. We recollect no attempt to 
ery up the Spanish historians ; and 
their schoolmen, moralists, and 
divines are of too Catholic or 
mystic a complexion to suit our 
Protestant stomachs or colder 
fancies. In fact, though for one 
battle with Spain we have fought 
ten with France in times past, our 
recollections of the former country 
are the less agreeable of the two. 
We have many of us dipped into 
Foxe’s Mertyrs—we have handled 
the fetters and thumbscrews in the 
Tower—we have a lively remem- 
brance of Mr. Macaulay’s ballad of 
The Armada; and our fell of hair 
has roused at some appalling tale 
of the Inquisition. These are ugly 
recollections ; and though we have 
at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners befriended the Spaniards, we 
have no cordial relish for their modes 
of thought or belief. It may be 
partly also because Spanish litera- 
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ture has not kept pace with the age ; 
and that her ikilecoshey savours 
of Scotus and Aquinas, and her 
science of Ptolemy and the Alche- 
mists. But somehow, and for some 
reason, we do not like Dr. Fell. 
But our dislike, or perhaps our 
indifference more properly, is con- 
fined to the weightier matters of 
history and theology, and disappears 
the moment we touch upon the re- 
gions of the drama and romance. We 
believe that, directly or circuitously, 
Spain has contributed more than 
any single nation of Europe to the 
literature of fiction. Her chivalrous 
ballads, her picaresque novels, have 
been translated into nearly every 
European language, or have in- 
sinuated themselves into the ro- 
mances of half the civilized world. 
The popularity of Gil Bilas is to 
this | almost equivalent in the 
mind of every true-born Castilian 
to a casus belli with France. Name 
to him the son of the gentleman- 
usher of Santillane, and his soul is 
inarms. He raises a cry of ‘thieves,’ 
and produces a summons against 
Lesage for felony. He little sus- 
ects, for the Hidalgo has no relish 
or our northern tongues, how many 
cases of grandor petty larceny might 
be proven against France and Eng- 
land, from the days of Corneille and 
John Dryden, to the days of Victor 
Hugo and Robert Southey. It is 
in dramatic invention, however, that 
Spain is especially the creditor of 
Europe. Could such ware as plots, 
scenes, and situations, be assessed 
or excised, and compound interest 
charged for the time of unacknow- 
ledged possession, Spain might pay 
off all her bonds, and be entitled to 
ahandsome surplus to boot. Nothing 
short of the statute of limitation, 
could affect her action of trover; 
but this statute, if in force south of 
the Pyrenees, would be fatal to her 
demands, for her account with Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Co. has 
been running on for nearly two 
centuries. The particular items of 
it merit and would repay a formal 
investigation. Whether the British 
dramatists borrowed directly from 
Spanish originals, or were merely 
receivers of what French play- 
wrights had ‘ conveyed,’ the balance 
of the account remains nearly the 
same. Our own, and European 
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drama generally, is saturated with 
Spanish influence. 

Our immediate business, however, 
is not with the Spanish drama gene- 
rally, or our standing account with 
it, but with its ‘luz altera,’ the 
successor of the great Lope—Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca. Calderon 
may be said to have an ancient 
name and a modern reputation. 
Thirty years ago, his plays were as 
little known to Englishmen as the 
Sakontala, or those manifold speci- 
mens of Batavian, Cheskian, or 
Bohemian poetry, which, because he 
has ‘ done them into English metres,’ 
we imagine the warlike Sir John 
Bowring has read in the originals. 
It is ileum to mark the gingerly 
way in which obligations to Calderon 
are admitted. One leper among ten 
had the grace to acknowledge his 
cure; and two of our dramatic poets 
had the conscience to confess the 
sources whence they drew the mate- 
rials, and often the words, of their 
plays. Their disclosures are quite 
affecting. Sir Samuel Tuke, in his 
preface to the third edition of the 
Adventures of Five Hours, 1671, 
says, ‘The plot needs no apology ; 
it was taken out of Don Pedro Cal- 
deron, a celebrated Spanish author, 
the nation of the world who are the 
happiest in the force and delicacy of 
their inventions.’ The original, Los 
Empeiios de Seis Horas, was not, 
indeed, written by Calderon, but the 
inaccuracy of Sir Samuel scarcely 
mars the grace of his acknow- 
ledgment. Again, Lord Bristol, 
between the years 1662 and 1665, 
wrote two plays ‘made out of the 
Spanish,’ both of them adaptations 
from Calderon, and published under 
scarcely disguised titles. In 1667, 
his lordship appeared again as a 
dramatic writer, and produced The 
Worse not always True—the No 
siempre lo Peor es Cierto of the 
same writer. Perhaps these weaker 
members of the dramatic guild (for 
neither the Knight nor the Earl had 
any vocation for play-writing) were 
enforced, by their very feebleness 
and inability to stand alone, to con- 
fess, what so many of their better 
brethren concealed, their obligations 
to the Spanish stage. Certainly 
they alone had a conscience; and 
after them, for more than a centur 
to come, we hear no more of Cal- 
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deron or any of his contemporaries. 
Spain had been outstripped by 
France in the political race ; Paris, 
and not Madrid, gave fashion and 
diplomacy their idiom; what was 
applauded at Versailles passed cur- 
rent throughout Europe, while the 
royal recreations at Buen retiro were 
as unknown to the rest of the world 
as if they had been presented at the 
Court of Pekin. 

To the critics of Germany belongs 
the credit of having given Calderon 
a European renown. His writings 
kindled the enthusiasm of Tieck and 
the Schlegels,andthroughthem were 
communicated to our own country. 
The first step in our acquaintance 
with his dramas was the publica- 
tion of Mr. Black’s translation of 
Augustus Schlegel’s Lectures on 
Dramatic Literature, in 1815. The 
next was the version of a small por- 
tion of his plays by Shelley, who 
was perhaps, of all the poets of that 
singularly poetic generation, the 
most able to clothe in an English 
dress the dramatic and lyric melodies 
of Calderon. It would be tedious 
to go through the list of the many 
able criticisms, periodical or of a 
more permanent kind, which, since 
the publication of Shelley’s posthu- 
mous poems, have been written upon 
his religious or secular plays. ‘The 
nearly simultaneous appearance of 
the three volumes now before us is 
a sufficient proof that the curiosity 
which the Germans first awakened 
has not since slumbered. The ear- 
liest in date of these versions—Mr. 
M’Carthy’s — though possessed of 
considerable merit, is, as a whole, 
inferior to its successors, being in- 
deed rather a clever paraphrase than 
a close or conscientious version of 
the original. The freedom, vigour, 
and liveliness of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
translation it is almost impossible to 
commend too highly: he possesses 
the true art of compensation; and 
his version reads like an original 
composition of the best days of the 
English language. With the mo- 
desty which always accompanies ex- 
cellence, he declines competition 
with other translators of Calderon, 
and ‘ pleads that he has not meddled 
with any of his more famous plays.’ 
He has rendered those which he 
has selected so well, that we regret 
that he has rendered so few. His 
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motives for the selection of them 
will be best stated in his own 
words, especially as they contain 
some very just remarks on Cal- 
deron’s drama generally. 

I do not believe (he says) an exact 
translation of this poet can be very suc- 
cessful ; retaining so much that, whether 
real or dramatic Spanish passion, is still 
bombast to English ears, and confounds 
otherwise distinct outlines of character : 
conceits that were a fashion of the day ; 
or idioms that, true and intelligible to 
one nation, check the current of sym- 
pathy in others to which they are un- 
familiar; violations of probable, nay, 
possible, that shock even healthy roman- 
tic licence ; repetitions of thoughts and 
images that Calderon used (and smiled 
at) as so much stage properties —so 
much, in short, that is not Calderon’s 
own better self, but concession to private 
haste or public taste by one who so often 
relied upon some striking dramatic crisis 
for success with a not very accurate 
audience, and who, for whatever reason, 
was ever averse from any of his dramas 
being printed. 

Choosing therefore such less famous 
plays as still seemed to me suited to 
English taste, and to that form of verse 
in which our dramatic passion prefers 
to run, I have, while faithfully trying 
to retain what was fine and efficient, 
sunk, reduced, altered, and replaced 
much that seemed not: simplified some 
perplexities, and curtailed or omitted 
scenes that seemed to mar the breadth 
of general effect, supplying such omis- 
sions by some lines of after-narrative ; 
and in some measure have tried to com- 
pensate for the fulness of sonorous 
Spanish, which Saxon-English at least 
must forego, by a compression which 
has its own charm to Saxon ears. 

The Dean of Westminster, while 
awarding to Mr. Fitzgerald’s ver- 
sion the most cordial praise, differs 
from him in some respects as to the 
manner of investing Calderon in an 
English garb. He considers it a 
condition indispensable for trans- 
lating this poet that the Spanish 
trochaic assonants shall be rendered 
into English lines of exactly the 
same construction. This he hag 
been the first among English trans- 
lators to attempt, following therein 
the example of Schlegel, Gries, 
Malsburg, and other learned Ger- 
mans, who have transferred the 
Southern poets into their language. 
Dr. Trench has bestowed great 
labour and exhibited great skill in 
this extremely difficult task; but 
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unluckily, as he himself observes, 
‘the assonant, however it may 
sound in the Spanish, makes in Eng- 
lish no satisfying music or melody to 
theear.’ Successful or not, it is not, 
however, labor in tenwi, for as he 
just before most truly remarks— 


For one who is deeply convinced of 
the intimate coherence between a poem's 
form and its spirit, and that one cannot be 
altered without at the same time most 
seriously affecting the other, the metrical 
form of a great poem being not the gar- 
ment which it wears, and which as a 
garment may be exchanged for another 
of a somewhat different pattern, but the 
flesh and blood which the inner soul of 
it has woven for itself, and which is a 
part of its own life for ever, for him there 
is no choice left in translating Calderon, 
but to endeavour to render the Spanish 
trochaic assonants into English lines of 
exactly the same construction. 


We pena that, however just 
this verdict may be, nine readers in 


ten will be more desirous of a free 
and musical exposition of Calderon's 
poetry, such as Mr. Fitzgerald and 
the Dean alike afford them, than of 
such anxious precision in repro- 
ducing his measures. The question 
may be fairly left to the adjudication 


of sound Spanish scholars. Mean- 
while, from the three versions now 
before us, we may form no very 
inadequate conceptions of the trea- 
sures contained in the native drama 
of Spain. To this end both Mr. 
M’Carthy and Dr. Trench have 
effectually contributed; the latter 
especially, who has surveyed the 
poet and his age in their relations 
to each other, to Spanish literature, 
and to European. 

It is not easy to determine what 
Calderon’s reception in Europe has 
been—at least, if it is to be mea- 
sured by the opinions of his various 
critics. For these learned Thebans 
are divided, as the conclave of the 
Roman cardinals used to be, into a 
French and a German party. Eng- 
land can scarcely be said at present 
to have had or to have claimed 
a voice in the consistory; since, 
although she has had, even in the 

sent century, many excellent 
panish scholars qualified to decide 
any mooted point, their attention 
has not been especially directed’ to 
the subject of the drama. French 
critics generally have been insen- 
sible to Calderon's merits. Sismondi, 
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for example, regards him as little 
better than an adroit master of 
stage effect—a kind of trans- 
Pyrenean Kotzebue, with whom 
the property-man went hand-in- 
hand, and whom the populace ap- 
mse because he understood their 
1umours and flattered their tastes. 
And Sismondi is not the first among 
the French to hold the Spanish poet 
in low esteem. Voltaire equally 
misconceived him, and describes his 
highly artificial drama as ‘Ja nature 
abandonnée & elle-méme ;’ and what 
Voltaire thought of the drama ac- 
cording to nature may be seen in 
his comments upon Shakspeare. 
Nor were the French /iterati alone 
disposed to regard the Spanish 
drama as but few degrees raised 
above barbarism. French spectators 
were especially scandalized by the 
autos, which, not participating in 
their profoundly religious senti- 
ment, they characterized, not incon- 
sistently, as ‘grave impertinences.’ 
If, on the other hand, we consult 
the Schlegels, we are told that 
Calderon forms the fourth in a 
grand quaternion, Homer, Dante, 
and Shakspeare being the other 
three. In short, a reader either 
unacquainted with Calderon, or dif- 
fident of his own judgment, fares 
in this controversy much as Zacus 
fared, in the comedy of the Frogs, 
between Bacchus and Xanthias: he 
cannot discover whether he has to 
deal with a god or with a slave. 
We have said that English critics 
have hitherto taken but little part 
in the dispute. They have stood 
aside while ‘Austria and France 
shot in each other’s mouth.’ They 
have been barely civil like Lock- 
hart, or like Mr. Hallam, pleaded 
‘no information,’ or with Salfi, 
have even regarded Calderon with 
some indignation as the poet of 
superstition and the Inquisition. 
The Dean of Westminster, there- 
fore, owing to the indifference or 
the scanty knowledge of his pre- 
decessors, may claim, in some 
measure, not merely a better right 
to be heard on this subject, but 
even priority of place and time, 
among Calderon's judges—inas- 
much as judges, having little or no 
knowledge of the cause, ought to 
have no privilege of adjudication. 
And his well-informed and well- 
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weighed verdict is thus given: it 
will be perceived that he sides with 
neither detractors nor image-wor- 
shippers, but that he has bestowed 
great pains upon Calderon, because 
he deems him worthy of high, al- 
though of not extravagant, honours 
from the countrymen of Shak- 
speare :— 

That my own judgment does not 
agree with theirs who set him thus low 
in the scale of poetical merit, still less 
with theirs who charge him with that 
profound moral perversity, I need 
hardly affirm. For I should have been 
little tempted to bestow on this volume 
the labour it has cost me, had his poetry 
seemed to me of so little value; and 
still less disposed to set forward in any 
way the study of a writer who, being 
what his earnest censurers affirm, could 
only exert a mischievous influence, if he 
exerted any, on his readers. How far 
my judgment approaches that of his 
enthusiastic admirers, what drawbacks 
it seems needful to make on their 
praises as extravagant and excessive, 
what real and substantial worth will 
still, as I believe, remain, it will be my 
endeavour to express in the pages which 
follow. 

There was a time, and that at no 
very distant date, when the names 
of Shakspeare and Jonson towered 
above those of their contemporaries, 
as if they were the only exponents 
of the great dramatic age of 
England. The names of Massinger 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were 
indeed sometimes connected with 
theirs, but rather in virtue of two 
or three of their plays which, owing 
to their effectiveness in representa- 
tion, kept possession of the stage, 
than of any acquaintance with the 
mass of their productions. It was 
nearly equivalent toa discovery of 
hidden treasures when Charles 
Lamb printed his charming volume 
of extracts from the dramatists, and 
when Gifford edited some of the 
more considerable of them. Lope 
de Vega and Calderon occupy a 
very similar position with regard to 
their brother poets, with that once 
held by Jonson and Shakspeare ; 
they are not merely primi inter 
pares, but are accounted also nearly 
as solitary lights of an age singularly 
yeometive in dramatic genius. 

ontalvan, Tirso de Molina, 
Moreto, Salazar y Torres, Enciso, 
are nearly as sok nominis umbre, 
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as Gyas and Cloanthus. Until 
lately it has been difficult to pro- 
cure their plays in Spain, and next 
to impossible to find any complete 
collection of them, even in well-ap- 
pointed European libraries. Yet 
neither Lope nor Calderon were 
isolated lights in the dramatic fir- 
mament, but were surrounded by a 
galaxy of luminaries, less bright 
indeed than these Dioscuri, yet 
shining with a steady authentic 
light of their own. The era, indeed, 
of Spanish dramatic literature was 
of brief duration. Little more than 
a century, reckoning from the birth 
of Lope in 1562 to the death of 
Calderon in 1681, includes the 
whole of it. Its brevity, however, 
is not so remarkable as its rapid 
and exuberant fertility. As regards 
its duration, it was nearly equal to 
the dramatic era of Athens, and it 
was even some years longer than 
that of the Elizabethan drama in 
England. In all ages and nations 
the passions or external causes that 
supply the poets of the stage with 
their proper aliment, are, from their 
very nature, short-lived and of rare 
occurrence. Such passions and such 
external causes are generally the 
beacons which are kindled in seasons 
of great trouble or of great joy: they 
burn brightly but briefly for one or 
two generations, and before their 
latest embers expire, the joys or 
the fears which lighted them have 
sunk also into olen and minister 
no longer to their flames. In the 
sixteenth century, Spain stood a 
queen among nations. The fear of 
her and the dread of her were upon 
the half of Europe, and on the 
skirts of the Moslem empire. In 
the sixteenth century her achieve- 
ments had been almost unparal- 
leled. Before it commenced, her 
long conflict with the infidel at 
home had been consummated, and 
immediately after its consumma- 
tion, new and wider fields of enter- 
prise and glory were thrown open. 
Granada had fallen in 1492: in the 
very same year Columbus dis- 
covered a new world, and the 
Spaniard, whom eight hundred 
years of strife with the Saracen had 
rendered at once a bigot and a 
soldier, entered on a new career of 
Western conquest ‘as much in the 
spirit of a crusaderas a gold-seeker.” 
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During the whole of that wondrous 
sixteenth century his strongest pas- 
sions were nurtured by excitement, 
by his adventures abroad, by his 
opposition to the Reformation at 
home, by the contemplation of his 
aaa empire, stretching from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic ; 
by the acquisition of wealth in its 
most gorgeous and palpable form 
—wedges of gold and bars of silver ; 
and finally, by the career which 
opened itself to every one who wore 
a sword, and who watched the 
equal exaltation of the gentle-born 
Cortez and the churl Pizarro. 
Towards the end of this century, 
Lope de Vega took in hand the 
rude drama of his country, and 
with the instinctive power of 
genius, strengthened and exalted it 
without disturbing its old founda- 
tions. 

Of Lope, however, except as the 
precursor of Calderon, our limits on 
this occasion do not permit us to 
speak. Almost equally conspicuous 
for their rapidity in composition 
and fertility of invention, they dif- 
fered widely as to the theory and 
practice of their commonart. Lope 
narrowly missed being the most 
remarkable improvisator that ever 
lived. He dictated his verses more 
rapidly than an amanuensis could 
take them down. He would write 
out a play in almost less time than 
it could be transcribed by a copyist. 
On nearly every page of his works 
is reflected his mode of composition. 
His resources are inexhaustible; 
his ease unfailing; his language 
bears no mark of. the lamp: he is 


prodigal of imagery, careless of 
consistency; he sets the rules of 
Aristotle at naught, and defies the 


Academies. The fertility of his 
genius may be said to have almost 
created the Spanish theatre. When 
he commenced his career as a drama- 
tic poet, the only theatres at Madrid 
were two unsheltered court-yards : 
the only performers were bands of 
strollers, who found it their interest 
occasionally to visit the capital. 
Before he died, besides the court- 
ards, which however were no 
onger the comfortless places of 


former days, there were several: 


magnificent theatres in the royal 
palaces, and numerous and regular 
troops of actors, comprehending, it 
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is said, above a thousand persons. 
Ample provision was thus made 
for the highly complicated plays of 
Calderon and his contemporaries. 
We shall see presently that the 
drama has seldom presupposed or 
demanded in a greater Racal the 
aid of the painter and costumier. 
If Calderon were not a happy man, 
it was not the fault of fortune or his 
circumstances. To the outward eye 
his career was one of scarcely inter- 
rupted smoothness; and though, 
since his merits were great, and his 
position conspicuous, we cannot sup- 
pose him exempt from envy or 
calumny, yet, since his virtues ap- 
pear to have been equal to his good 
fortune, we can hardly suppose him 
to have wanted inward peace and 
alacrity of mind. After he had 
risen to eminence, his friends, or at 
least his flatterers, attempted to 
engraft his image on the royal stock 
of Spain. But his family on the 
father’s side was simply respectable ; 
and it is not without interest we 
learn that Ais ancestors, as well as 
those of Lope, possessed an ancestral 
fief in the same picturesque valley of 
Carriedo. The mother of Calderon, 
indeed, was a scion of a noble 
Flemish house, which long before 
his birth had migrated to Spain. 
Like Lope, also, he was a native of 
Madrid, where his father’s position 
of Secretary to the Treasury Board 
under Philip II. and Philip III., 
may not have been without its 
effects upon the poet’s early career. 
To the Society of Jesuits belongs 
the honour of educating, on oppo- 
site sides of the Pyrenees, one of 
the greatest dramatic poets of 
France, and the greatest dramatic 
poet of Spain, since both Cor- 
neille and Calderon were nearly 
at the same moment its pupils. 
The professors of Salamanca con- 
firmed in Calderon the training of 
his schoolmasters, and many subtle 
arguments in his plays, more espe- 
cially in his autos, attest his profi- 
ciency in scholastic theology and 
philosophy. Before, however, he 
quitted the University in 1619, he 
was known as a writer for the 
theatre, and before he was of age 
he had attracted the notice and re- 
ceived the public commendations of 
the great Lope. 

From 1622 to 1630, Calderon 
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almost disappears from view; his 
biographers unluckily having been 
more anxious to applaud him in 
stately diction, than to preserve the 
records of his life. But throughout 
Europe, the scholar, in those days, 
was seldom a recluse, and usually 
combined with literature the pur- 
suits of the soldier, the courtier, or 
the priest. The interval of which 
we know nothing was probably 
spent by Calderon in the foreign 
service of his country. He was in 
the Milanese in 1625; andafterwards 
took part in the revolutionary wars 
of Flanders, where the ascendant 
of Spain was onthe wane. That 
so martial a poet was a soldier 
and not a civilian, there is no 
reason to doubt, neither that the 
Milanese and the Low Countries 
were the scenes of his employment. 
The plots of some of his plays, 
the local descriptions in which 
they abound, the adventures he 
attributes to his heroes, and the 
gallant spirit of their sentiments 
and actions, alike testify that for 
several years of his manhood the 
poet was no carpet knight, but 
a soldier, seeking, perhaps win- 
ning, reputation. From about his 
thirty-second year, however, drama- 
tic literature, and poetry in general, 
had become the definite avocations 
of Calderon. At that age—and he 
was of the same age with the cen- 
tury—his reputation was both con- 
firmed and steadily rising. In 1635 
he became the spes altera of the 
Spanish theatre. The great Lope 
was dead, but his successor was 
almost immediately proclaimed—/e 
rot est mort, vive le Roi. And in 
1636, Calderon was formally at- 
tached to the Court, and in the 
next year made a Knight of the 
Order of Santiago. Of the office 
and its accompanying honour the 
conditions were, that he should com- 
pose dramas for the royal theatres ; 
and never were Official duties more 
nobly fulfilled. 

Philip IV. of Spain was a weak 
and unfortunate king, but of all 
royal patrons of the drama, he was 
probably the most in earnest and 
the most efficient. It was not with 
him as with so many sovereigns— 
with Queen Elizabeth and Louis 
XIV. alike—a recreation from 
graver cares. It was his business, 
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the work in which his hand de- 
lighted ; indeed, the theatre and the 
—— of his Court were the only 

usiness which he did not neglect. 
French intrigues and home misrule 
kindled the flames of revolt in Cata- 
lonia, and it took ten years to ex- 
tinguish them: by his pride, his 
supineness, and his fiscal oppression, 
Cardinal Olivarez, Philip’s prime 
minister, alienated the kingdom of 
Portugal, and with Portugal the 
hardly less valuable kingdom of 
Brazil also; the most industrious 
and opulent of the Spanish posses- 
sions in the Low Countries were in 
this reign finally severed from 
Spain; the exchequer was empty ; 
the revenues of the Indies were 
forestalled; the army was discon- 
tented; the fleet was rotting in the 
docks of Cadiz and Barcelona; the 
internal commerce of Spain was 
nearly destroyed; her country gen- 
tlemen were either suitors at Court 
or beggars at home; her highways 
swarmed with discarded serving- 
men or disbanded soldiers; her as- 
cendancy in Europe was sinking 
fast: even in the Indies, the Dutch, 
English, and French were narrow- 
ing her borders—and Philip indo- 
lently folded his hands, while the 
inheritance of his fathers was passing 
away from him. As regarded his 
pleasures, however, his energies were 
unimpaired, and in his eyes the most 
important of his subjects was doubt- 
less the greatest of the dramatic 
poets. When therefore, in 1640, 
the members of the four great Mili- 
tary Orders were summoned to the 
field against the Catalonian insur- 
gents, it was with no small alarm 
and dissatisfaction that Philip heard 
Calderon answer to his name on the 
roll-call. Booted and spurred, and 
armed cap-a-pie, stood the good 
Knight of Santiago, then and there ; 
and reluctantly did he obey the 
royal command to write another 
comedy, while his comrades filed off 
to the wars. Philip, however, seems 
not to have calculated on the ready 
pen of his military poet. The 
Contest of Love and Jealousy was 
composed in a few days, and its 
author was in time to present him- 
self for an early chance of being 
knocked on the head by some rebel- 
lious bullet. He served until the 
end of the first campaign, but cer- 
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tainly not, as some of his biographers 
assert, until the close of the war, for 
the war lasted as long as that of 
Troy ; and Calderon long before was 
conducting the festivities of the 
Court, and furnishing new ‘ studies’ 
for the actors of the Theatre Royal. 

The life of the scholar, the soldier, 
and the playwright terminated in 
the gown of a priest—a trans- 
mutation not uncommon in an age 
when the soldier was often a devotee, 
and the sword and the cross were 
equally emblems of warfare. In 
this step, also, Calderon followed 
the example of Lope de Vega, who 
when about the same age had en- 
tered a religious brotherhood. To 
Calderon holy orders opened new 
avenues to preferment. He was 
oo chaplain to the sacristy of 
the ‘ New Kings’ at Toledo, a royal 
sepulchre richly endowed by Henry 
of Trastamara and his successors. 
But the duties of the chaplaincy 
interfered with Philip’s pleasures no 
less than those attached to the 
knighthood of Santiago. In 1663, 
accordingly, he nominated Calderon 
his chaplain of honour, allowing him 
to retain the revenues of his former 
incumbency, but insisting on his 


devoting himself to the world, and 


not to the Church. Indeed, Cal- 
deron became a pluralist scarcely 
less notorious than some who still 
adorn the Anglican Church, since 
he held before Philip’s death four 
livings, apparently on the single 
and sole condition that each should 
be regarded as a sinecure. Free 
from care about worldly provision, 
and probably opulent, Calderon 
applied himself with extraordinary 
diligence to the composition of plays. 
Even the clergy did not require 
sermons or services from him; and 
Philip was not more eager for new 
comedies for his Court theatre, than 
were the deans and chapters of 
Toledo, Granada, and Seville for 
religious plays at the great festival 
of Corpus Christi. A modern divine 
might be perplexed between an 
order for the Haymarket Theatre 
and an order for Exeter Hall; but 
Calderon seems to have found no 
difficulty in complying with both 
secular and spiritual demands. His 
exertions were amply rewarded: 
though he was a pluralist, no one 
grudged him his good fortunes, 
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and his sinecure preferment in the 
Church was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as a decorous mode of 
conferring and enjoying a State 
pension. 

His most efficient patron died in 
1665; and though the Pharaoh who 
sueceeded him did not absolutely 
ignore Joseph, yet such a royal 
— of the drama as Philip 1V. 
iad been to Calderon was not to 
be looked for again. The temper of 
Charles II. was very different from 
that of his predecessor; and indeed 
the circumstances in which Philip 
left his realm and its exchequer did 
not warrant expenditure upon super- 
fluities, or even afford much leisure 
or relish for indulging in them. 
Spain was bankrupt in money and 
in reputation—a long civil war had 
weakened every fibre of the king- 
dom—her prestige in Europe was 
gone—her spirit of adventure was 
palsied—her fleets and armies were 
unpaid—and intrigue and corruption 
sat in all her high places. It is an 
exaggeration, however, to say, as 
De Solis the historian said of Cal- 
deron, that ‘he died without a 
Mecenas.’ At all events, Mecenas 
had lived long enough to place 
Horace beyond the reach of ad- 
versity. Though no longer a mo- 
narch’s favourite, he was still a 
nation’s pride: his fame was un- 
diminished, the sources of his wealth 
were untouched; and he continued 
to write for the Court, the Church, 
and the public theatres. The hand 
which at length arrested his prolific 
pen was that of inexorable Death, 
and it found him engaged in the 
occupation which he loved most and 
had followed so long—the compo- 
sition of one more auto for the 
festival of Corpus Christi in 1681. 

The good fortune of Shakspeare 
excited the wonder, and perhaps 
the envy, of his contemporaries. 
Jonson’s learning barely kept the 
wolf from the door; no trace of 
Court favour cheered the discontent 
of Massinger, and neither his 
satires nor his plays put money into 
Marston’s purse. Ford was noted 
for a melancholy man; Fletcher, 
for all his gentle birth, did task- 
work to the end of his days; and 
neither Webster nor Middleton 
raised himself above the original 
obscurity of his station. With a 
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rare combination of practical wis- 
dom with poetic genius, Shakspeare 
was the architect of a competent 
fortune, and retired with honour to 
the town whence in his youth he 
had strayed with no other prospects 
than his own good spirits afforded 
him of preferment. Doubtless when 
he looked upon the goodly house 
which he had built, and the fair 
fields which he had bought, he felt 
no less complacency in them than 
in the consciousness that Othello 
and Hamlet were also lasting pos- 
sessions. Yet how wide an interval 
separates the advancement of the 
most fortunate of English play- 
wrights from that achieved by io 
and Calderon! Elizabeth may now 
and then have slipped a few broad 
pieces into Shakspeare’s glove, or 
even vouchsafed him her royal hand 
to kiss, as the guerdon of her satis- 
faction with the fat knight’s adven- 
ture with the Windsor wives. But 
it is nowhere recorded that she gave 
him a butt of sherry, or placed him 
in her household, or accounted him a 
more valuable servant than Huns- 
don or Harington. On Spenser’s 
behalf she stretched a point with 
crabbed, unpoetical old Burleigh ; 
but in general no one discriminated 
more sharply than Elizabeth between 
those who served her in the State 
and those who amused her unbend- 
ing hours. It might have been as 
well for Elizabeth if she had ho- 
noured her altissimo poeta more ; 
it would certainly have been better 
for Philip if he had paid more 
attention to business, even had he 
been less profuse of his bounties to 
Calderon. The difference of their 
fortunes is reflected in the writings 
of the English and the Spanish 
poet. A grave and temperate spirit 
of freedom breathes through Shak- 
speare’s plays. He has none of the 
extravagant loyalty of Fletcher, 
none of the atrabilious discontent 
of Massinger; but he does not 
scruple to elevate Brutus above 
Cesar, to ascribe pusillanimity of 
soul to John, vanity to Richard, 
and remorse to Bolingbroke, though 
they were anointed kings. Whereas 
in his portraitures of royalty, Cal- 
deron observes no measure. He 
introduces upon the stage the cere- 
monies and the stately etiquette 
which he daily witnessed at Madrid 
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and the Escurial; his soldiers and 
courtiers are fanatical in their 
loyalty ; and the only check to the 
extravagance of his kings is the yet 
more extravagant power which he 
ascribes to the humblest member of 
the Church Catholic. 

In one respect Shakspeare and 
Calderon nearly resembled each 
other—in their indifference to the 
fate of their productions after they 
were oncelaunched on the stage. But 
the indifference of the English poet 
seems to have been absolute, while 
that of the Spanish poet was only 
relative: he was regardless of his 
profane dramas, but scrupulous in 
composing and correcting his reli- 
gious ones. During five-and-forty 
years of his life, the press teemed 
with dramatic works bearing his 
name on their title-pages. As early 
as 1633 they were collected and 
published without his authority, and 
often without his knowledge. But 
these collections were made so igno- 
rantly and loosely, that many of the 
pieces were not Calderon’s, and 
others which were genuine were so 
disfigured by errors that he often 
could hardly recognise them him- 
self. Shakspeare’s plays, there 
seems little reason to doubt, were 
originally printed from the promp- 
ters’ copies, and often with the 
actors’ or stage-managers’ interpo- 
lations. But it fared even worse 
with Calderon ; since his plays were 
often written down during their 
representation, and these hurried 
transcripts were sent unrevised to 
the press. If Spain had produced 
a set of commentators on Calderon, 
like those who have contributed to 
the variorum Shakspeare, rich in- 
deed would have been the harvest 
of conjectural emendations and 
learned surmises. 

The abuse, however, brought with 
it, in some measure, its own remedy. 
It is not known whether Shakspeare 
ever authenticated a list of the plays 
ascribed to him; and though it is 
pretty well ascertained that, at least 
in the earlier portion of his career, 
he altered or adapted the produc- 
tions of others for the stage, some- 
times recasting the whole, and some- 
times adding single scenes or acts, 
we are left to guess at these dis- 
jecta membra, and cannot even re- 
solve the doubt whether he wrote 
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Titus Andronicus, or the tripartite 
chronicle of Henry VI. Calderon, 
however, has affixed his sign-manual 
to a considerable number of his 
dramatic productions. It was in- 
deed essential that he should dis- 
criminate between what he wrote 
and what was foisted upon him, 
since both Old Spain and New 
Spain were overrun with spurious 
pieces ascribed to him. No less a 
erson than the Captain-General of 
Teleania took the matter in hand. 
In 1680, the Duke of Veraguas, 
who was the representative of the 
family of Columbus, and a friend 
and admirer of the poet, wrote to 
Calderon, asking for a list of his 
pieces, in order that he might sift 
the chaff from the wheat, and enrich 
his library with a unique copy of 
the authenticated plays. In his 
reply, Calderon assured his Grace 
that the booksellers and publishers 
were a pack of scoundrels, who had 
not only stolen his writings, but 
also his good name, by fathering 
upon him the offspring of other 
brains. He gave in a list of one 
hundred and eleven complete dramas 
and seventy sacramental autos, 
which, in spite of the errors of 


unlicensed peer he recognised 


and acknowledged for his own. This 
was a fair life’s work, and worthy of 
the wages it received, even though 
the wages were a king’s gift and the 
Church’s goods. And this catalogue, 
down to the present day, is our 
warrant for ‘the roll and count’ 
of Calderon’s dramatic productions. 
But, even thus endorsed, the cata- 
logue is not quite satisfactory. Nine 
comedies owned by the author him- 
self have disappeared, while others 
not authenticated by him are 

rinted with his unquestioned plays. 

‘hen weconsider the comparatively 
recent date of both Shakspeare and 
Calderon, their —T while 
they lived, their increasing honours, 
and the fact that printer’s type, and 
not the copyist’s pen, has preserved 
their writings, we can hardly avoid 
trembling for the genuineness of the 
compositions ascribed to Sophocles 
and A®schylus. The transmission 
of books, indeed, through the acci- 
dents of time, is one of the unrecog- 
nised miracles; and such are the 
caprices of literary conservation, 
that while we have all Libanius, we 
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have only about half that Tacitus 
or Livy wrote. Seventy-three 
sacramental autos, a hundred and 
eight authenticated dramas, per- 
haps also a considerable number 
of Saynetes or short farces, attest 
the activity of Calderon’s pen. 

he aggregate number—and it is 
certainly not the sum of what he 
actually wrote—exceeds that of the 
combined productions of Shak- 
speare, Jonson, Massinger, Ford, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Lope de 
Vega and Calderon together, indeed, 
produced more dramatic pieces than 
all our English playwrights from 
Peele to Shirley. Nor are Cal- 
deron’s plays in general shorter than 
our English tragedies and comedies 
when five-act pieces were the gene- 
ral measure. His regular comedies 
are seldom of the stature of Hamlet 
or Lear; but, on the other hand, 
they are not more brief than 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, or Web- 
ster’s Duchess of Malfi. But in 
such prolific invention and rapid 
execution neither Calderon nor 
Lope stands alone. To produce 
abundantly and swiftly was the 
common property, perhaps also the 
common defect, of the Spanish dra- 
matic poets. Lope, indeed, was ra- 
ther an improvisatore than a writer 
of plays. But men of less dra- 
matic genius than these prime 
lights of the theatrical firmament, 
were nearly as fertile in produc- 
tion. Montalvan, before Re had 
attained his thirtieth year, had 
composed thirty-six regular dramas 
and twelve sacramental autos. Be- 
tween 1616 and 1636, Tirso de 
Molina had printed five volumes of 
pore and a considerable number 
esides are published either each 
singly by itself, or are scattered 
through his other works. Graver 
avocations seem not to have checked 
this exuberance in the Spanish dra- 
matists: even if such of them as 
entered into holy orders performed 
their duties inefiiciently, those who 
were lawyers and diplomatists can 
scarcely have been permitted to hold 
sinecures, and the historian De Solis 
found leisure to contribute largely 
to the stage. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the amount of Spanish 
dramas of all kinds—secular and 
religious —is supposed to exceed 
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thirty thousand, of which four thou- 
sand eight hundred anonymous 
ieces had been at one time col- 
ected by a single person in Madrid. 
Their merits were necessarily very 
various ; but their general character 
is remarkably similar. The stage, 
indeed, was the only focus in which 
the yrpeee feeling of the Spanish 
people was allowed to concentrate 
itself. The Church prescribed its 
modes of thought and belief: the 
Government allotted its spheres of 
action, and brooked no debate or 
inquiry into its mandates. The law 
of custom was the law, without ap- 
peal from it, of social life. But even 
chains must occasionally be adorned 
or concealed by gilding or flowers ; 
and the Spanish muleteer and water- 
carrier would not be controlled in 
his amusements. Asa set off against 
his obedience in higher matters, he 
expected to be entertained periodi- 
cally with the baiting of bulls, the 
roasting of Jews, infidels, and here- 
tics, and—a new play. Equally in 
its most high and heroic forms, as in 
its farces and ballads, the Spanish 
drama was a popular entertainment. 
It must please all classes alike: 
from him who paid three mara- 
vedis for being jostled by his neigh- 
bour in the courtyard to the ‘curled 
darlings of the nation,’ who sat 
under awnings in the apartments 
that looked down upon the pit. 
Such an audience cares little for 
regularity of plot or keeping of 
character. It comes to be moved to 
tears or laughter; to be taken out 
of the dull routine of realities into 
some fairy region of fun or fancy. 
He who could the most Renmei 
beguile the spectators of their cares, 
or relieve the lassitude of fashion, 
was the Apollo of the hour. The 
Spaniards of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had not one theatre for operas, 
another for melodrames, and another 
for tragedy. Only the audience must 
be amused, and the interest sup- 
lied must be suited to the people. 
here was a high premium on 
novelty ; and novelty was the more 
easy, because it really consisted in 
varying a few set forms of the drama. 
Our wonder at this extraordinary 
fecundity will, accordingly, in some 
degree ee on consideration of the 
very uniform character of the dra- 
matis persone of the Spanish theatre. 
VOL. LY. NO. CCCXXVIII. 
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Types rather than individuals are 
represented by the authors ; and the 
repertoire is almost as scanty as that 
of Menander and his Roman imita- 
tors. A pair of lovers and a pair of 
valets, a pair of ladies to be wooed 
and won, and a pair of damsels to 
teaze and join hands finally with the 
valets, a jealous husband or a pug- 
nacious rival or two, a father or 
uncle to cross the purposes of the 
lovers, and some marplot or con- 
fidant to embroil the fray—et voici 
la comédie faite. Benedick, Or- 
lando, and Bassanio do not differ 
more from one another individually, 
than the Spanish lovers in comedy 
resemble one another generically. 
The poet was not required to study 
nature, or even social life, very 
closely ; his business consisted in 
furnishing the established types of 
dramatic character with conven- 
tional sentiments, and their due al- 
lowance of puzzling intrigues and 
hairbreadth escapes. The Spanish 
playwright indeed wrote much 
after the fashion of the Egyptian 
ape in the time of the Pharaohs. 
Tis outline was given him; he was 
expected merely to fill it up with 
the proper colours and symbols. 

So far his inventive powers 
might slumber: ‘grove nodded to 
grove, and half the platform an- 
swered to the other.’ But as re- 
garded novelty and perplexity of 
plot, no repose or precedent was 
allowed him. Except perhaps the 
disjointed chat and rapid gestures 
and articulation of a Spanish barber, 
nothing is so difficult to understand, 
for all born on this side of the 
Pyrenees, as the plot of a Spanish 
comedy. In the first place, in order 
to please the Iberian mind, it must 
be intensely Castilian. The fable 
might be derived from Athens or 
Rome, from Scriptural or Oriental 
story, from anational ballad sung in 
the streets or a mythological fable 
familiar only to the learned. But 
the characters and manners repre- 
sented were always Castilian, and 
Castilian after the fashion of the 
seventeenth century. Zenobia must 
speak as the Spanish queens spoke, 
and Julius Cesar be as jealous of his 
wife or as prompt to fight a duel 
as if he had been only Viceroy of 
Arragon. It was the same with the 
costume. Coriolanus was dressed 
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like Don John of Austria, Aristotle 
like a doctor of Salamanca, with a 
curled periwig, and buckles in his 
shoes. Even the Devil was habited 
like a Castilian gentleman, except 
that a hint of his character and 
calling was given by flame-coloured 
hose, and a pair of short horns. 
Next, unless both authors and 
actors were indifferent to hooting 
and pelting, the suspense of the 
audience as to the termination of 
the plot must be maintained to the 
very last, and stimulated by fresh 
complexities in every act of the piece. 
A foreseen catastrophe was the 
worst of dramatic sins, and ensured 
the damnation of all parties con- 
cerned. So intricate, indeed, are 
the plots of Spanish comedies gene- 
rally, that had the Sphynx been 
lucky enough to have seen one, 
(Edipus must have gone the way 
of all former guessers of riddles. 
With the printed book, and_time 
before one to consider, it is by no 
means easy in general to thread the 
labyrinth of Spanish intrigue ; and 
foreigners, however skilled in the 
language of the country, mostly de- 
part from thetheatre completely mys- 
tified. On the other hand, so ready 
is the wit and so capacious the ex- 
perience of the born Spaniard in 
such matters, that he readily fol- 
lows, although he cannot read a 
line of the printed play, and often 
anticipates all the intricacies of the 
story. No feature in the Spanish 
drama, perhaps, has rendered fo- 
reigners more disposed to do it injus- 
tice, than the obscurity of its fable. 
Si von vult intelligi, non debet legi, 
has been the verdict of many of them 
—a verdict dictated by despair. 
And in the eighteenth century, when 
the criticism of Europe was little 
more than an echo of the salons of 
Paris, this prejudice operated most 
unfavourably upon Spanish dramatic 
literature. It was modified, it was 
pillaged, but it was banished also 
from polite circles for lacking entirely 
the clearness of Racine, and the 
stiff propriety of the elder Crébillon. 
And even when a play was tolerably 
intelligible to aliens, it probably 
contained ingredients unpalatable to 
readers and critics who judged after 
the rules of Voltaire and La Harpe, 
or, like our poet Gray, had been 
fascinated by the classical propriety 
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of the Théftre Frangais. It is only 
within the present centuty that our 
Parisian neighbours have overcome 
their antipathy to ce bouffon de 
Shakspeare. They recoiled from 
Macbeth’s dagger and Othello’s 

illow; they could not stomach 

amlet’s envenomed rapier, or 
Romeo’s vial of poison. Compared, 
however, with its Spanish contem- 
porary. the Elizabethan drama of 

ngland is innocent of blood-guilti- 
ness. Murder for any reason or 
none is a common expedient, and 
the murderer is by no means ex- 
cluded from good society, but, on 
the contrary, satisfies his audience 
that it served his victim right. We 
are willing to believe that the 
Spaniards ‘did but poison in jest,’ 
and that duels and assassinations at 
Madrid were not more common in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than they were in London 
or Paris. Yet if the stage be a 
mirror of life, no one in Spam could 
look for length of days, unless he 
possessed also Jength of sword and 
strength and skill of arm. Accord- 
ing to their Thespian code, it was 
the duty of all Spanish brothers to 
run a sister's lover through the 
body; of every husband, not scan- 
dalously indifferent to the credit of 
his family, to pink every gentleman 
who looked with admiration on his 
wife ; of every ancient sire to take 
to his arms a son who had slain 
his sister, and of every king to 
proclaim the slayer ‘an honourable 
man.’ Doubtless the dramatic pocts 
made the most of the intrigues con- 
ducted by duennas, and of meetings 
on the Prado, for love or war, by 
moonlight or early morning. Doubt- 
less there were some gentlemen in 
Madrid who had not killed their 
man, and some husbands who per- 
mitted their wives to converse with 
their male guests and acquaintance. 
Still, in the groundwork of the na- 
tional character there was a founda- 
tion for these dramatic exaggera- 
tions, and it appears in historical 
record no less than in fictitious 
representation. The Castilian gen- 
tleman was brave, courteous, and 
honourable; his sense of duty to 
his superiors and of loyalty to his 
king was unsurpassed. Even in 
the New World, and far beyond 
the reach of Ferdinand or Philip, a 
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Spanish adventurer was never known 
to be a traitor to the Crown. But 
he descended from races neither 
of them noted for abhorrence of 
blood, and both of them punctilious 
in their notions of honour. The 
descendant of the Visigoths deemed 
nothing so sacred as his reputation 
for valour: the descendant of the 
Moors nothing so precious as the 
honour of his wife or his mistress. 
And these inherited prejudices were 
cherished and strengthened by an 
oan strong religious feeling, 
which rendered the Spaniard cruel 
and callous to human suffering. The 
history of the people from the death 
of King Roderick to the fall of 
Granada is little more than that of 
a long contest between the Chris- 
tian and the Infidel, and when the 
Crescent departed for ever from 
Spanish ground, the Castilian victor 
regarded himself as the most valiant 
champion of Christ, whose faith and 
honour he was bound to maintain 
against all schismatics, whether 
within of without the Christian 
pale. In his Indian possessions, as 
in his Flemish provinces, he was 
the same stern, intolerant, and 
callous being; prodigal of his own 
blood, lavish of the blood of others, 
and impenetrable to any arguments 
derived from the grounds of comnion 
humanity or of a comprehensive 
religion. The severity of the Spanish 
temperament has communicated 
itself to Spanish literature; and it 
perhaps demands a similar combi- 
nation of race and circumstances to 
enable foreigners to appreciate fully 
the atrocities of the Spanish drama. 

As became a national poet, Cal- 
deron was Castilian and Catholic to 
the backbone, and represented in his 
dramas the good on the evil quali- 
ties of his countrymen. Hence, 
and because those qualities are 
peculiar to the races of the Penin- 
sula, the poet himself has been 
imperfectly appreciated by other 
nations, and will perhaps never take 
the place to which he is rightfully 
entitled in the circle of dramatic 
writers. Than Calderon, there 
have been at most four or five dra- 
matic poets greater among the sons 
of men. He is inferior to Shak- 


speare in his knowledge of humanity 
and in his power of developing his 


He ‘is 


characters from within. 
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inferior to A®schylus in solemn 
passion, to Sophocles in the struc- 
ture of his plays and the statuesque 
clearness of his grouping. He is 
inferior, too, to Goethe, when he 
deals with matters involving the 
subjects of fate, free will, and me- 
taphysical aid. Butin ‘pure poetry’ 
he is the equal of them all, and 
second to none of them as a master 
of stage effect. Like them alll, he is 
the representative also of a nation 
and an era; and as he was said long 
ago to be the best proficient in 
eloquence who admired Cicero the 
most, so it may be affirmed that he 
best understands the Spanish people 
and literature who most thoroughly 
enters into the spirit of Calderon 
de la Barea. 

Neither our limits nor the occa- 
sion permit a minute survey of 
Calderon’s dramas. The translated 
samples of them before us will 
afford the English reader the means 
of determining some of their merits. 
There is, however, one species of 
the dramatic poetry of Spain so 
peculiar in itself, and at the same 
time so characteristic of this great 
writer’s genius, that we shall add 
a brief sketch of its purpose, its 
aspect, and its relations to the re- 
ligion and the recreations of the 
Spanish people. 

An auto is perhaps as character- 
istic of the Spanish mind, as the 
cork-tree of its soil, or the brown 
hue of plains and mountains of its 
Jandscapes. A less imaginative, a 
more refined people would have 
been repelled by these spectacles, 
which combine the rudeness of 
village revelry with the pomp and 
license of great cities. Hence the 
French travellers and critics have 
universally denounced the autos as 
extravagant, barbarous, and clown- 
ish. A nation more dogmatical in 
its religious sentiments would be 
appalled by the seeming profaneness 
and the indecent famaliarity of the 
autos with sacred names and 
themes; and English spectators have 
generally been rather scandalized 
than edified by such representations. 
Foreigners indeed are for the most 
art more easily reconciled to the 
pull-fight, than to these sacred 
dramas, which blend with the seri- 
ousness of the pulpit the levity of 
Aristophanes in his dealings with Ju- 
HH2 
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piter, Iris, and their Olympian com- 
panions. The born Spaniard judges 
differently. He sees no scandal in 
the mirth, no inconsistency in the 
juxtaposition of saints and sinners, 
of angels anddevils; and he applauds 
with equal ardour a text from 
Scripture, a sentence from the 
fathers, and a ribald jest or an 
indelicate situation. 

There is, however, a considerable 
variety in the character of these 

roductions: at times they want 
Fittle of the solemnity of Milton’s 
Comus, or the stateliness of Ben 
Jonson’s Masques. At others they 
are as prodigal in local or tem- 
porary mirth as Jonson’s Bar- 
tholomew Fair, or a modern panto- 
mime. Whether grave or ludicrous, 
however, they have been, for more 
than six centuries, the darling 
amusement of the Spanish people, 
and no machinery was deemed too 
elaborate, no cost too extravagant, 
for these holy recreations. 

To Calderon must be ascribed the 
praise of elevating and giving anew 
tone to this species of drama. He 
raised it into an artistic region, as 
Marlowe and the precursors of 
Shakspeare in their day raised the 

opular mysteries and moralities of 
ingland. He found the auto the 
delight of hamlets and obscure 
market towns; he rendered it the 
delight of populous cities and 
courtly circles. He ransacked for 
subjects thestores of Bible narra- 
tives and doctrines, the legends of 
the Church and the treasures of 
tg mythology. Nothing capa- 
le of poetic use came amiss to him: 
the auto was elastic enough for the 
sacrifice of Abraham and the myth 
of Orpheus ; for Pan and his Hama- 
dryads ; for the most solemn mys- 
teries of creation, redemption and 
final restoration. In the reign of 
Philip III. the theatre had been 
closed, and its purveyors and per- 
formers stigmatized as fcc val 
and impious persons. Under his suc- 
cessor, the clergy besieged the poet 
for his aid, and themselves embodied 
his creations. The Church and the 
theatre struck a cordial alliance ; 
and the intellectual force of Spain 
was nearly all diverted into ‘this 
channel. All the gradations of rank 
went down before this favourite of 
the people. The sacrament, which 
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the auto celebrated, was followed 
through the streets by the king, 
the court, the ministers, and nobles 
of the land, mixed up with an indis- 
criminate crowd of priests and lay- 
men. The religious bodies were 
there with their standards and 
symbols: the guilds attended with 
their banners; the motley procession 
araded the city with music of haut- 
»0ys, tambourines, and castanets ; 
and the Lord of Misrule presided 
over a festival which was accounted 
at once an act of religion and a 
saturnalian season of license and 
revelry. 

The subjects of the autos were 
as various as the inventive power 
of the writers of them, or the ca- 

rice and curiosity of the spectators. 

rom the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries they had been among the 
favourite amusements of all classes, 
and at that early period differed 
little, except in their national or 
local features, from the miracle- 
plays, the mysteries and moralities, 
of Germany and England. How 
popular they were in the villages, 
we may see in the second part of 
Don Quixote, where the knight en- 
counters a car conveying from one 
hamlet to another the actors dressed 
for their parts at the next represen- 
tation. The ‘horned fiend’ was an 
important personage in these early 
sacramenta pve. He was, how- 
ever, as much a mischief-maker as 
a purely malignant character, and 
nearly as much a sufferer as an 
inflicter of sufferings, since he was 
usually cheated by the pious, and 
well buffeted by the ab. Along 
with the devil proper went giants, 
and a hideous monster called ‘the 
Tarasca,’ whose vocation was to 
frighten women and children, and 
aggravate the terrors of the scene. 
We are told of a ludicrous adventure 
with the Tarasca: he was pacing 
quietly from one town where S had 
been exhibiting over-night, to an- 
other where he was to perform on 
the next morning. At dawn he came 
suddenly upon a string of mules 
and their drivers, and the latter, 
imagining that they saw bodily the 
foul fiend or some infernal monster 
of his retinue, fled forthwith, and 
roused up the country-people with 
their staves and bills, to knock the 
prodigy on the head. In spite of 
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their ugliness, however, all these 
preternatural personages were wel- 
comed by high and low. Their 
impersonators had no sinecure. In 
the mornings and afternoons of 
many successive days they per- 
formed, on the Festival of the Sacra- 
ment, before the houses of the 
nobles. Their grotesque visors and 
costumes were made more eccentric 
by the light of torches—though it 
was a daylight exhibition; and 
while the multitude in the streets 
applauded the uncouth verses and 
the extemporary jests and dances of 
the actors, the be conies above were 
thronged with richly-attired gal- 
Jants and ladies, and royalty itself 
enjoyed the spectacle beneath mag- 
nificent canopies placed in front 
of the enadiie stage. The order 
of the gy agg was, first a song 
or spoken loa by way of prologue; 
next a farcical entremes to put the 
audience into good humour, and 
prepare them for the instructive 
matter of the auto; then the auto 
itself, full of wise saws and orthodox 
instances, yet sometimes spiced 
with satirical or amorous topics, 
not very germane to the holy texts 
or characters of the story ; and 
finally, in order that the beholders 
might not be too much edified or 
saddened by the sermon, the enter- 
tainment closed with songs and 
music, not always remarkable for 
their morality, and with dances that 
would have driven crazy a Parisian 
professor of saltation. 

In the regular drama, Calderon 
was scarcely an innovator, although 
he doubtless refined some of its 
previous extravagances, and raised 
it to a higher region of poetry. 
But on the autos, which he composed 
during the latter period of his life, 
he lavished all the resources of his 
invention, his judgment, and his 
eloquence. His other dramatic 
compositions he scarcely conde- 
scended to collect or to arrange ; 
but those which were dedicated to 
religion he regarded withan author's 
partiality, and looked to them as 
the proper children of his mind. 
Including the prelusive Joa, his 
autos are nearly or quite as long as 
the full-length plays which he 
wrote for the theatres. For their 
subjects he resorted to his stores of 
sacred and secular learning, con- 
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verting to Catholic uses what he 
gleaned from ancient story or fable, 
and in his religious themes clothing 
with gorgeous verse the authorized 
dogmas of the Church. The titles 
of some of them indicate their sub- 
jects—such as the First and Second 
Isaac, Ruth's Gleaning, and God's 
Vineyard; but the reader will 
hardly divine, without personal in- 
spection, the topics treated in The 
rue God Pan, or the First Flower 
of Carmel. But, whether their 
themes be obvious or recondite, all 
are crowded with shadowy abstrac- 
tions—Sin, Death, Mahommedan- 
ism, Judaism,J ustice, Mercy, Faith, 
and Charity—and the be-all and 
end-all of each is to set forth and 
lorify the doctrine of the Real 
Seen in the Eucharist. For a 
minute and instructive analysis of 
one of Calderon’s autos, we must 
refer our readers to the Dean of 
Westminster's careful dissection of 
the Great Theatre of the World. 
His metrical version of portions of 
it, and his account of the entire 
production, will leave the reader 
nothing to desire. 
In assigning to Spain the third 
lace in the dramatic triad of 
urope, we speak according to 
the doelings or prejudices of our 
northern latitude. Critics born 
south of the Alps or the Pyre- 
nees might very justly claim for it 
the second. It is idle, however, to 
ut either ancient Rome or modern 
rance in the same scale with Spain. 
Rome, previous to the Augustan 
era, when exotic refinement had 
effectually choked the sources of 
dramatic passion, possessed some 
genuine comic poets, since Plautus 
can hardly have been the single 
wonder of his age. And from the 
singular beauty of their fragments, 
we are disposed to think she may 
have had some sterling tragic poets 
also, worthy of the acting of ASsopus. 
Yet the very beauty of these frag- 
ments may have been the cause of 
their preservation, and the plays to 
which they belonged have been as 
wild and irregular as Marlowe's or 
Chapman's. From what is known, 
indeed, of Roman audiences, and 
their sion for upholstery and 
ctacles, we can hardly conceive 
them very fitting recipients for the 
more delicate or sublime emotions of 
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tragedy. France might _possibl 
have vied with Spain and oe | 
had she begun earlier to cultivate 
dramatic poetry. No chronicles are 
more natn than hers with stir- 
ring incidents and picturesque situ- 
ations, or signal crimes and cala- 
mities. But she let slip the moment 
for dealing with them dramatically, 
and her later efforts in romantic or 
domestic tragedy, however effective 
on the stage, are too spasmodic in 
their character to rank high either 
as poetry or even as representations 
of life. The dramatic career of 
France, indeed, began after her 
language had been formed: after 
her social life had become uniform, 
and after satire had sapped the vitals 
of emotion. Hence, when not in- 
formed, like the Esther and Athalie, 
with a strong religious spirit, the 
elder French tragedy is either coldly 
graceful or tediously rhetorical. It 
satisfied the decorum of a court and 
the taste of coteries, but it never 
condescended to the hearts of the 
multitude. With her comedy it is 
far otherwise. The idiom of the 
saloons was here in place—the re- 
finement of manners was here a 
useful auxiliary: satire and irony are 


the proper elements of the Tartuffe 


and the Misanthrope. Since Ari- 
stophanes, the world has never seen 
such side-shaking comedy as 
Moliére’s. But even Moliére’s is 
not the circle in which Shakspeare 
or Calderon moves, even in comedy. 
Germany, with Faust, and Wallen- 
stein, Egmont, and William Teil, 
to allege in her behalf, has yet 
fewer pretensions than Franee to 
vie with the dramatic productions 
of Spain. Great powers cast in a 
dramatic mould, she may justly 
boast; but hardly of a single play 
that in scenic effects or passion- 
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ate language rivals the Constant 
Prince, the Wonder-working Ma- 
gician, or the Life's a Dream, of 
Calderon. German playwrights, 
indeed, appear to regard speech 
rather than action as the soul 
of the drama. Their dramatis per- 
sone wrangle, refine, and split hairs 
after the worst fashion of Euripides. 
The dialogue ‘labours’ and the plot 
‘moves slow ;’ and generally, Ger- 
man mirth is a serious business. Sir 
Thomas Browne has told us that 
he was wont to compose whole 
comedies in his sleep. We suspect 
that on the stage these dream-plays 
would not have been much heavier 
than some of the classical pieces of 
the German theatre. In Kotzebue, 
indeed, Germany possesseda genuine 
master of stage effect; but the ex- 
travagance of his dialogue too often 
mars the excellence of his plots. 
Within the present generation, 
Spain, although generally unpro- 
ductive in literature or science, has 
made some laudable efforts to pre- 
serve and circulate in convenient 
forms portions of her abundant 
dramatic literature. That it will be 
much read or very popular beyond 
the Peninsula, we can hardly ven- 
ture tohope. The motives for study- 
ing her noble language are not 
urgent; hers is the dialect neither 
of commerce nor diplomacy, and 
already the speech of the stranger 
is superseding the Castilian idiom 
beyond the Atlantic. But if, among 
the fluctuations of taste in this 
country, the study of Spanish lite- 
rature should ever regain its former 
importance, it will be in some 
measure due to the preliminary 

ains of such admirable pioneers as 
Mtr. Fitzgerald and the Dean of 
Westminster have shown them- 


selves. 
7.A dD 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF SUNBURY. 


Tus topography of Britain during 

the Roman and Saxon periods 
has never been considered with a 
due regard to the altered features of 
the country. Ido not refer somuch 
to what has been the work of civili- 
zation, as to the results of geological 
changes. The character of the 
Thames and the condition of its 
valley are widely different now from 
the aspect which they wore nineteen 
centuries ago; yet we attempt to 
reconcile with their present state the 
transactions of which they were at 
that time the theatre. This has 
been productive of many miscon- 
ceptions. Because it is now possible 
to wade across the shallow stream at 
many places near the sceneof Cesar’s 
passage (eighty miles distant from 
the sea), so able a man as the 
Rev. Wm. Gunn, in a note to his 
edition of the Historia Britonum 
(8vo, 1819, p. 129), accuses the 
Roman commander and auto-his- 
torian of having been mistaken when 
he asserted that the Tamesis was 
fordable only in one place (Bell. 
Gall., |. v., e. 14). The statement 
of an accredited eye-witness, the 
very leader of the enterprize, who 
cannot have failed to procure accu- 
rate information, must not be so un- 
ceremoniously rejected. Ifthe river 
might have been forded then at 
many places, the natives could not 
have known where to expect the 
Romans, and obstruct their passage 
by a laborious work ; nor would the 
conqueror of the flumina altissima 
et latissima of Gaul, who had just 
before led his victorious legions over 
the Rhine, have celebrated his march 
through a narrow stream as a for- 
midable undertaking and memorable 
achievement. We must therefore 
consult the book of Nature for a 
solution of the difficulty. 

In that unerring record we find 
that the valley of the Thames was 
once an estuary; that the floods by 
which it was then filled have been 
withdrawn, not by any sudden con- 
vulsion, but by gradual retreat ; and 
from certain data it has been calcu- 
lated that this operation has gone on 
at the rate of about eight or nine 
inches in a century. As the subsid- 
ing waters approached their present 
level, they scooped out from what 


was then the bottom of their basin 
the sinuous course which they now 
ursue, and formed the numerous 
islands by which it is studded. The 
tops of these islands and the neigh- 
bouring banks lie generally about 
five or six feet above the surface of 
the river: according to the above- 
mentioned computation, the waters 
must have flowed in Cesar’s time 
from thirteen to fourteen feet higher 
than their present sammer elevation, 
must have covered a wide space, 
and, in the lowest line of their bed, 
must have been from eight to nine 
feet deep. Such was the probable 
character of the Tamesis(stuarium 
Tamese, Tac. Ann., xiv. 32) through 
which he found but a single ford ; 
that passage is said by him to have 
been very difficult— Uno omnino loco 
pedibus, atque hoe egre, transiri 
potest—and that his soldiers had 
sometimes only their heads above 
the water, so that its greatest depth 
must have been there from four to 
five feet. In seeking for the site of 
this ancient ford, we must therefore 
direct our attention to a point where 
the islets and meadows rise about 
eight feet above the level of the 
river—that is, from three to four 
feet higher than the circumjacent 
lands. 

During the subsequent progress 
of their arms, enpectalty in its ear- 
liest stages, this must have been a 
point of such importance to the 
Romans, that its defence cannot have 
been altogether neglected. After 
the destruction of Camalodunum, 
Verulam, and London by the Iceni, 
in A.D. 61, such a precaution must 
have been indispensable. It would 
be strange if no traces whatever 
should remain of such a work. 
Fortifications may fall, moulder, 
and disappear; but names are im- 
perishable monuments. Descending 
the Thames from Windsor to Lon- 
don, we find but one place in the 
name of which any memorial of such 
an origin can be discovered—this is 
the quiet, sequestered village of 
SunsBury, now seldom visited b 
any except the disciples of Izaa 
Walton. In every instance but 
those of a few towns of well-known 
modern date, Bury, Burgh, or 
Borough (bsw3, A. 5S.) is assure an 


~ 
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indication of a Roman fort or camp 
having once occupied the site, as is 
either Caistor or Chester. To this 
secluded locality my inquiries were 
therefore directed. I found its dis- 
tance from Deal, measured in a 
straight line on the map, to be 
seventy-seven and a half miles, which 
approaches sufficiently near to 
Cesar’s computed march of eigh 
miles. On surveying the ground, 
perceived distinctly that at the 
eastern end of the village the natural 
range of the islands and banks is 
about three feet above the adjacent 
level of the valley. The river also is 
shallower there than at any other 
neighbouring points. More than 
half a century ago, a memorial was 
addressed to the London Corpora- 
tion, in which canal proprietors com- 
plained that barges 2 only three 
feet deep were sometimes detained 
in the Thames at Sunbury for ten 
or fourteen days by want of water 
(Colquhon’s Treatise on the Com- 
merce and Police of the River 
Thames, 1800, p. 496). For this no 
cause can be assigned more probable 
than that the ground, lying higher 
there, and having been har ened by 
the compression of the ford-traffic, 
had resisted more than elsewhere 
the attrition of the current. Such 
circumstances combine to mark this 
as the spot where Cesar inscribed 
the first page in the history of an 
empire destined far to transcend 
that of which he is the immortalized 
hero. 

Seeking in vain for remaining 
traces of a Roman work, I was led 
to notice other circumstances indi- 
cating this to have been the theatre 
of another event, the place of which 
has never yet been ascertained, and 
which connects itself with and cor- 
roborates my foregoing deductions : 
—I mean the great battle in which 
Suetonius Paullinus defeated the 
British Iceni, under their female 
leader, Boadicea. When he aban- 
doned London to its fate, it was for 
the purpose of falling back on his 
expected reinforcements (e proximis 
auxiliares, Tac. Ann., |. xiv. ¢. 34; 
auxit copias Cesar, c. 38). He 
must therefore have retired upon 


* Congredi acie parat, deligitque locum arctis faucibus, et a tergo sylva clausum ; 
satis cognito nihil hostium nisi in fronte et apertam planitiem esse sine metu inst- 
diarum.—Tac. Ann. xiv. 34. 
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his only line of communication with 
them—the ford of the Tamesis ; and 
he was naturally anxious to secure 
that important pass. By taking up 
a position in front of it, he guarded 
the province beyond the river, kept 
open the road to Rutupi, and pre- 
served the means of farther retreat, 
if continued reverses should make 
this necessary. He had therefore 
the strongest inducements to stand 
vigorously on his defence at this 
point; and the nature of the ground 
at Sunbury appears to accord pre- 
cisely with the description of the 
field of battle given by Tacitus, who 
must have received accurate infor- 
mation from Agricola, the com- 
anion, pupil, and subaltern of 
Suetonius. The first object of the 
Roman general was, so to place his 
little army of ten thousand men, 
that it might not be surrounded by 
the exasperated multitudes who, 
flushed by a train of unexpected 
successes, were advancing to over- 
whelm him. For this purpose he 
formed his line in a narrow pass or 
defile, with a wood in his rear, and 
infront an open plain, by whichalone 
his enemy could approach him.* 
The difficulty always has been to 
find such a defile in this part of our 
island; I think that I have dis- 
covered it at Sunbury. Two small 
rills fall there into the Thames 
through deep water-worn gullies, 
which prove them to have been once 
more copious streams; indeed, in 
old maps they are marked as such; 
one of them comes down from Ash- 
ford, Feltham, and Kempton Park, 
and the other from Charlton House. 
In the state of the valley to which 
we are looking back, not only did 
the Thames itself extend much far- 
ther inland, but these brooks de- 
scended into inlets or creeks, up 
which the waters of the main river 
flowed to some distance beyond 
their own regular margin, and if not 
impassable from their own depth, 
were so from that of the beds of 
mud, the sloughs and quagmires 
which they deposited. At this very 
day, in the depressed ground where 
one of these joins the river, a short 
line of posts has been erected along 
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the side of the road, to guide the 
traveller through an occasional influx 
of the stream. On the dry land be- 
tween these two creeks was the pass 
to the ford and the locus arctis 
faucibus of Tacitus. The distance 
between the two bridges under 
which the brooks now cross the road, 
I found to be nine hundred and 
sixty paces, so that the ground on 
which Suetonius placed his army 
was about three-quarters of a mile 
wide, a space in which ten thousand 
resolute men, flanked by such im- 
pervious quagmires, could withstand 
the most numerous hosts; it was 
another Thermopyle, where the free 
were the assailants, not the de- 
fenders. The sylva a tergo cannot 
have been a common forest, for 
Cesar has told us (I. v. ¢. 8, 11, 15, 
17) that from such retreats the 
Britons always made their most for- 
midable attacks. That which pro- 
tected the rear of Suetonius can only 
have been a sylva palustris,a marshy 
jungle overgrown with rushes, reeds, 
osiers, alders, and willows, through 
which a road had been cut to the 
ford ; small patches of such swamps 
may even now be seen on the ene 
of the Thames, and there can be no 
doubt that in that rude age the river 
was extensively so bordered. To 
complete the picture drawn by 
Tacitus, even so late as a century 
ago, Ashford Common and Hounslow 

eath presented the apertam plani- 
tiem in fronte over which the count- 
less swarms of the Britons advanced. 
Their first impetuous onset was re- 
pulsed. Then the Roman army 
rushed forward in a wedge-like mass 
(velut cuneoerupit). Utterly routed, 
broken, and dispersed, the Britons 
were stopped in their flight by the 
line of their own wagons behind 
them (cireumjecta vehicula sepse- 
runt), and turned off in the direction 
where the village of Shepperton now 
stands. Intercepted by the bending 
of the river there, the fugitives were 
overtaken by their pursuers; the 
swords, spears, and human bones 


Passage of the Romans across the Thames. 
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which have been dug up on that 
2 attest how the work of military 
slaughter was consummated, and 
how the cruelties practised on the 
defenceless colonists of Camalo- 
dunum, Verulam, and London were 
no less ferociously avenged. 

Such events would warn a prudent 
general to secure so important a pass; 
and there can be no doubt that Sue- 
tonius, among the firmata presidia 
mentioned by Tacitus (Vit. Agric., 
ce. 14), established there a permanent 
post for a sufficient garrison. When 
the Roman fleets had access to every 
harbour in the island, when they 
were become masters of the whole 
course of the Thames from its foun- 
tain-head, and when the subsiding 
stream had disclosed new fords, this 
station lost its value ; the ramparts 
which enclosed it, whatever they 
were, fell into decay probably before 
the time of Constantine, and their 
vestiges are lost. But the name of 
their founder remained attached to 
the site, and has been perpetuated 
in that of the village which gradually 
followed the receding waters ; for I 
think that I do no violence to fair 
etymological interpretation when I 
consider SunBuRy to be a contrac- 
tion of Speconbyyu5, the form given 
by the early Saxons to the Suetonii 
Castra of the Romans.* Even its 
hamlet of Kempton, whether derived 
from the Latin campus, or the Saxon 
campe, marks some field of battle of 
the olden time. 

By thus connecting an attentive 
study of the book of Nature with 
trustworthy history (there is much 
more in history which is not to be 
trusted than most readers are aware 
of), many ancient events now ob- 
scure may be cleared up and ren- 
dered intelligible. Nor fet these be 
derided as mere antiquarian whims 
and useless speculations. Whatever 
tends to bring the past more accu- 
rately and distinctly before us, as- 
sists the work of the present and 
expedites the improvement of the 


future. 
J. We Es 


* Domesday Book gives it in the form of Suneberie, which implies some 
abbreviation or contraction of the first syllable. 
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SOME TALK ABOUT FOOD. 


| ed a bar of iron be exposed to air 
and moisture, it wastes; the 
metal combines with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, and is consumed— 
it rusts. So is it in animal bodies ; 
where there is oxygen, there is 
waste. As in the lamp, oxygen is 
the cause of flame, yet consumes 
the oil ; so in the body is it essential 
to life, and at the same time de- 
structive. To replace the materials 
that are being thus constantly con- 
sumed, to sustain the vital spark, is 
the purpose of food, a subject of 
interest to the physiologist and his- 
torian, as well as to domestic and 
political economists. 

It is not many years since the 
French abandoned a scheme of 
feeding their hospital patients upon 
bones. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, their Government, 
acting upon the report of a body of 
scientific men, issued a public in- 
struction informing the world that 
‘a bone is a tablet of soup formed 
by nature; a pound of bones gives 
as much soup as a pound of meat; 
bone-soup, in a dietetical point of 
view, is preferable to meat-soup.’ 
The Administration des Hospices 
adopted the idea, and an expensive 
apparatus was fitted up in many of 
the hospitals, for the preparation of 
bone-soup; but it was soon found, 
to the dismay of the authorities, 
that the patients, although liberally 
supplied with it, did not thrive. 
Nevertheless, the plan had been 
introduced in such magnificent 
language, it had cost so much, and 
promised ultimately such economi- 
cal results, that it was not to be 
abandoned in a hurry. So they 
went on, pouring their filthy broth 
down the throats of the helpless 
invalids, till they had redueed them 
to starvation point, and then they 
gave it up. 

It would have been thought that 
if anything had been made clear and 
certain by experience, it was that 
man was an omnivorous animal— 
‘neither a vegetarian nor a mut- 
tonarian ;’ yet, in this wonderfully 
enlightened nineteenth century, we 
are informed that ‘the adherence to 
the use of animal food is no more 


* Dr. Lembo. 


than a persistence in the gross 
eustoms of savage life, and evinces 
an insensibility to reason and to the 
operation of intellectual improve- 
ment.’* Literary institutions throw 
open their doors to members of the 
Vegetarian Society, who, thought- 
less of the pale faces and small forms 
which their natural diet, as they 
modestly term vegetable food, is 
roducing upon their children at 
coon talk by the hour of the life 
of the happy Arab with his bag of 
dates, and learnedly appeal to the 
humane manners of the Ethiopians, 
of whom Homer sung—their diet, 
corn and milk, and their habits so 
peaceful, that Jupiter rejoiced to 
spend nine days every year among 
them, as the only race of men fit 
for gods tolive among. And, having 
completely mystified their audience, 
they conclude with a few glowing 
comparisons of the gentleness of the 
turtle-dove and the rapacity of the 
vulture, the mild disposition of the 
elephant and the savage nature of 
the tiger,—a powerful argument 
indeed, which, however, is a little 
weakened by the unfortunate fero- 
city of the rhinoceros. But Sir 
Everard Home here comes to their 
assistance: ‘The indocility of the 
rhinoceros,’ gravely observes the 
learned surgeon, ‘is only to be 
explained by the small proportion 
of brain with which it is endowed, 
and therefore, like all idiots, it is 
intractable.’ It will be long before 
arguments such as these affect the 
market at Copenhagen Fields. 

The prejudice against fish is far 
more general, especially among the 
poor, who, if it was not for this 
repugnance, upon which the neglect 
of our fisheries is mainly depndeal, 
might enjoy a never-failing supply 
of food, at once palatable and nutri- 
tious. Notwithstanding the local 
and natural advantages arising out 
of our insular position, the neglect 
of the fisheries has been a subject 
of regret ever since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth: ‘It maketh much 
to the ignorance and shame of our 
English nation,’ says Sir Thomas 
Boroughs, the keeper of the Tower 
Records, ‘that God and nature, 
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offering us so great a treasure even 
at our own doores, we doe, notwith- 
standing, neglect the benefit thereof, 
and, by paying money to strangers 
for the fish of our own seas, im- 
poverish ourselves to make them 
rich.’ 

So great a rarity, a few years ago, 
was an English cured herring, that 
a story is told of Admiral Rodney, 
when dining at Carlton House, con- 
gratulating the Prince of Wales 
upon seeing what he thought to be 
a dish of Yarmouth bloaters upon 
the table, adding, that if the Prince’s 
example were followed by the upper 
ranks only, it would be the means 
of adding twenty thousand hardy 
seamen to the navy. The Prince 
observed that he did not deserve the 
compliment, as the herrings had not 
been cured by British hands; ‘ but,’ 
he continued, ‘ henceforward I shall 
order a dish of English cured her- 
rings to be purchased at any ex- 
pense, to appear as a standing dish 
at this table. We shall eall it a 
Rodney, and, under that designa- 
tion, what true patriot will not fol- 
low my example?’ We have made 


some advance since the days of the 
Rodney ; yet the price of fish still 


places it beyond the reach of the 
poor; and it is viewed with suspi- 
cion by those who indulge in it as a 
luxury. On each outbreak of the 
cholera, the fishmongers labour in 
vain to convince a large mass of the 
public that fresh fish is as wholesome 
as fresh beef and mutton, and that 
the danger lies, not in eating fish, 
but in eating it when not perfectly 
fresh. 

Another ill effect aseribed to fish, 
is the production or augmentation 
of skin diseases. The notion is a 
very ancient one, and is supposed by 
many to have been the origin of the 
prohibition to eat fish that had not 
fins and scales, imposed on the Jews. 
It is far more probable that this, 
like other laws regulating their diet, 
was framed with the view of keep- 
ing the Hebrews a distinct nation. 

uma is said to have forbidden the 
priests of Rome to taste fish; and 
we learn from Herodotus that a 
Similar law existed in Egypt, Else- 
where he says that many of the 
Egyptians lived almost entirely on 

; and, according to him, three 
whole tribes of Babylonians sub- 


Fish. 
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sisted on nothing else; they dried 
their fish in the sun, pounded it, 
and then sifted and baked it. At 
present, a very similar fashion pre- 
vails among the negroes on the west 
coast of Africa, who, out of a spe- 
cies of sprat, form a paste, which 
they eat with corn or rice. In 
Siberia, dried fish is used instead of 
bread; and the Laplanders make a 
kind of bread from fish-bones ; yet 
among none of these people do we 
read of the prevalence of leprosy or 
elephantiasis. 

With the Greeks it would appear 
that a taste for fish grew up with 
the progress of civilization. In Ho- 
mer’s time it was regarded as unfit 
for food, for he describes the follow- 
ers of Ulysses as reduced to sore 
distress before they resorted to fish- 
ing as a means of subsistence. The 
Athenians, on the contrary, were 
passionate admirers of every de- 
scription of the finny tribe; and 
potted echini was the ordinary food 
of the Greek soldiers and sailors. 

ZElian, when describing the earli- 
est food of different nations, ascribes 
acorns to the Arcadians, pears to 
the Argives and Tyrinthians, cresses 
to the Persians, and figs to the 
Athenians, which would have re- 
futed the courtiers of Darius who 
dissuaded him from attacking Greece 
on the ground that it was useless to 
attack a people who drank nothing 
but water, and had no figs to eat. 
Modern authors, with equal igno- 
rance, have almost universally as- 
serted that the Athenians were plain 
feeders, who despised the coarser 
pleasures of the table. Nothing 
could bea greater mistake. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the many deli- 
cious kinds of bread which Athenian 
art produced, or the sweetmeats and 
cheesecakes which Aristotle tells us 
were much in request at the thea- 
tres; and fish, the especial delight 
of all Athenians, we must dismiss 
with the aphorism of Amphis, 
‘He who goes to market and buys 
herbs, when he can buy good fish, 
isa madman.’ The names, in short, 
of innumerable dishes have been 
carefully preserved which are to us 
unintelligible ; and the highest ecom- 
mendation we can bestow on them, 
with their constant terminations in 
Jloios and toios, is that they sound 
very good. 
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The frugality of the Lacedemo- 
nians affords a striking contrast to 
the luxury of the wealthy Atheni- 
ans. A citizen of Sybaris, who was 
rash enough to taste the celebrated 
black broth, declared that it was no 
longer a matter of astonishment 
with him why the Spartans were so 
fearless in battle, as any man in his 
senses would prefer death to an ex- 
istence on such food. This mess, 
after all the satire that has been 
expended upon it, was nothing 
worse than our own black-puddings. 

Of all nations who have attempted 
7 arbitrary laws to regulate the 
choice of food, the Romans stand 
preeminent ; they could not distin- 
guish between simple elegance, the 
result of civilization and a wider 
intercourse with the rest of the 
world, and extravagance engendered 
by luxury and ostentation ; and they 
consequently interdicted as food 
whatever was unknown to their 
ancestors. Their conquests in Asia 
made them familiar with a style of 
living previously unknown, and 
which was too delightful not to be 
imitated. From this time their 
cooks, who had been of the lowest 
description of slaves, were regarded 
as artists, and their office elevated 
from the merest drudgery to a 
science. They fetched as high a 
price as their brother slaves whose 
duty it was to correct the evils of 
good living—the physicians. The 
State was alarmed at this change of 
manners ; a sumptuary law was ac- 
cordingly passed, limiting the num- 
ber of guests at table, and ordering 
that the doors be left open at all 
entertainments, to prevent any vio- 
lation of its enactment. 

By a later law, no one was 
allowed to spend at the greatest 
festivals more than six shillings 
and fivepence, and on ordinary 
occasions he was limited to five- 
pence-halfpenny.* The same law 
prohibited the use of poultry, 
with the exception of one hen, and 
that must not have been fattened 
for the occasion. Another law ex- 
cluded from the table dormice as a 
dangerous luxury. These, like all 
other sumptuary laws, were of no 
avail. It was idle to suppose that 
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men rolling in wealth could be 
restricted to a diet of vegetables and 
eggs, or hare and cabbage, which 
to Cato was a feast. Gluttony and 
display became the ruling passions 
of the later Romans. ‘The one 
lean hen was forgotton amid dishes 
of peacocks and flamingoes ; and the 
six-shilling feast was superseded by 
banquets, at which a turbot alone 
has cost fifty pounds. To gain an 
appetite for these delicacies, the 

ourmand had recourse to warm 

aths and emetics; nor was his 
taste gratified unless the viands 
were served upon gold and ivory, 
and carved to the sound of music. 
Perhaps the most celebrated dish 
of ancient times was one consisting 
of the tongues of peacocks and 
nightingales; it was an invention 
of Heliogabalus, and a fit accom- 
paniment to the extravagantdraught 
of Cleopatra; which, however, was 
exceeded by a young Roman, who 
drank a similar potion, for no wager, 
but simply to see how pearls would 
taste, a indulged his friends with 
a like treat. 

A reference to Apicius, the great 
oracle of Roman cookery, strikingly 
displays how greatly our modern 
bill of fare is limited by prejudice. 
The extraordinary heterogeneous 
messes which delighted the Romans 
would, according to modern notions, 
have been sufficient to have rendered 
an emetic a most unnecessary in- 
fliction. The simplest dishes were 
disguised by sauces in which garum 
—described by Pliny as the essence 
of putrid fish—and assafcetida were 
the most common ingredients ; oil, 
ginger, honey, pepper, aniseed, 
vinegar, rue, B pin assafoetida, and 
garum were all employed in cookin 
a hog’s paunch, upon which an 
similar dishes Tiberius continued 
feasting for two nights and a day 
without leaving the table. In their 
love of assafcetida, the Romans were 
not peculiar; many of the Asiatics 
are exceedingly fond of it as a condi- 
ment, and even eat it alone. In 
Persia the leaves are eaten like 
common greens, and Oriental travel- 
lers relate, with a shudder, how, in 
spite of its abominable smell, which 
has gained it in Germany the not 





* Six shillings and fivepence equal as nearly as possible one hundred asses, and 
fivepence-halfpenny equal ten asses. 
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very polite appellation of Teufels- 
dreck, their Eastern attendants 
greedily devoured it. If, instead of 
sneering at the natives, they had 
followed their example, they would 
probably have confirmed the opinion 
of a distinguished gastronomer who 
has declared that the finest relish a 
beefsteak can possess is to be com- 
municated to it by rubbing the 
gridiron on which a steak is to be 
cooked with assafcetida. 

A tougher and more tasteless 
morsel than a gizzard seldom finds 
its way on to our plates; yet the 
origin of the name is derived from a 
small African bird called Giger, 
whose stomach was reckoned such 
a delicacy at Rome that the name of 
the bird has been transferred to this 
portion of the digestive apparatus. 

Sir Thomas Browne instances two 
other Roman dishes—cockscombs 
and ass’s flesh—which were approved 
of in the time of Mecenas, as a 
proof how much fashion has to do 
with diet. It is particularly related 
of Clement VII., when besieged by 
the Imperial army, that he was re- 
duced to the horrible necessity of 
feeding on this very meat. 

The shepherds of the North, as 
the Scythians of old and the Tartars 
of iaaleie times have been termed, 
display a very different state of 
things to the dainty Romans. With- 
out agriculture or commerce, they 
are compelled to subsist almost 
solely on their flocks and herds, 
reserving for festivals the delicacy 
of horse-flesh, which they wash down 
with draughts of an intoxicating 
liquor extracted from the milk of 
their mares. Upon a diet of almost 
purely animal food they are able to 
undergo all the fatigue and pri- 
vations to which their roving and 
warlike life subjects them. The 
nation that most resembles them are 
the inhabitants of the Pampas. 
Their habits are roving, their powers 
of enduranceextraordinary,andtheir 
diet animal food—in great measure 
horse-flesh, or rather mares’-flesh— 
for they only destroy the horses 
when injured by accident. The 
Patagonians, however, are a finer 
race of men than the Tartars, whose 
habits, for the most part, are dis- 
gusting. They devour their food 
nearly raw, and eat alike beasts that 
have been killed and those that have 
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died of disease: we can readily, 
therefore, pity the poor little Chinese 
princess bound to a Tartar husband, 
who complains that sour milk was 
her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace; and 
concludes the poem in which she 
relates her misery by the simple 
wish that she were ‘changed into a 
bird to fly back to her own dear, 
dear age But naturally as she 
may have objected to the manners 
and customs of her lord and master, 
the Chinese, as a nation, are curi- 
ously exempt from prejudices in 
regard to food. Although nature 
has literally supplied them with 
every article of diet usually most 
prized, they are not above eating 
dogs and rats, and a wild cat that 
has been caught and fattened in a 
cage fetches in the market about 
the same price as a pheasant. Pork 
—the frequent abomination of 
Eastern nations—is the meat most 
highly thought of. They are true 
lovers of fish, and infinite pains are 
taken to bring it to table in the best 
condition. However distant the 
market may be from the coast, all 
fish enters it alive. A considerable 
— within the walls of several of 
their towns is appropriated to tanks 
and fish-ponds, and from these 
depdts the whole of the interior is 
supplied. 

he mode in which game is con- 
veyed from the districts where it is 
most abundant, to Canton and 
Hong-Kong, is far more simple. 
All cargoes of the kind are conveyed 
freight-free, there being, at the 
same time, a tacit understanding 
between the vendor of the game 
and the master of the vessel, that if 
any of it gets high, it is to be either 
eaten or thrown overboard. 

Mr. Fortune describes sailing 
from Shanghee on a ship laden with 
pheasants, woodcocks, hares, ducks, 
geese, and teal, hanging about in 
all directions; and he assures us 
that he did not fare badly on the 
passage; many a plump woodcock 
was pronounced in imminent danger, 
without its being found necessary to 
throw it overboard. 

We must not omit all mention of 
what may be called the two national 
dishes of China, dried sharks’ fins 
and birds’-nest soup; both form a 
part of my Lord Mayor's dinners 
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at the Mansion-house, and are pro- 
nounced, by those who have tasted 
them, to be excellent. The nests 
are formed of a sea-weed, coated 
with a gelatinous matter which is 
deposited by a species of barnacle. 
Want of space must deter us from 
dwelling on the peculiarities of the 
early tastes of Continental nations. 
Anthony of Guevara, the chronicler 
of Charles the Fifth, thus describes 
a feast at which he was present: 
‘I will tell you no lye—I saw also 
at another feast such kindes of 
meates eaten as are wont to be 
sene, but not eaten; as a horse 
rosted, a cat in gely, little lyzars 
with hot broth, frogges fried, and 
divers other sortes of meates which 
Isaw them eate, but I never knew 
what they were till they were eaten.’ 
Holingshed notices at a banquet, 
iven in the time of Elizabeth, a 
French general, ‘the flesh of a 


powdered (i.e. salted) horse.’ The 


other dishes, he says, were neither 
flesh nor fish. Much curious infor- 
mation of the same sort is to be 

icked up from the old chroniclers, 
but we shall confine our remarks to 
the culinary arrangements of our 


ancestors. 

The Britons were not without 
their peculiarities. They denied 
themselves hare, goose, and fowl; 
with this exception, they lived in a 
rational manner upon milk, grain, 
and flesh, until the Saxons and Danes 
introduced into the country all sorts 
of excesses. The last Danish king, 
Hardicanute, drank so copious a 
draught of wine without taking the 
goblet from his lips, that he was 
seized with a fit which shortly ter- 
minated his existence. Edgar en- 
deavoured to restrain the license of 
the people by a sumptuary law, 
which vermitted but one alehouse 
in a village, and enacted that all 
drinking vessels should be marked 
with pegs at certain distances, and 
that any person drinking beyondone 
of these at a draught should be se- 
verely punished. A great advance 
towards refinement resulted from 
the Norman conquest. The Saxons, 
say the old chroniclers, delighted in 
the abundance of their food; the 
Normans in its delicacy: yet the 
profusion and unwieldy magnifi- 
cence that characterized the Eng- 
lish households down to the six- 
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teenth century, had its origin doubt- 
less in the fashion which William 
introduced of attaching numerous 
and important offices to the dining- 
hall and kitehen. Chivalry, too, 
must have had its share in develop- 
ing the English love of feasting and 
good cheer which was at its height 
in the time of the first Edwards and 
Richard the Second. Stowe de- 
scribes all the particulars of a feast 
given by Edward the Third on the 
marriage of his son the Duke of 
Clarence, at which Petrarch was 
present; ‘and such,’ he says, ‘was 
the sumptuousnesse of that banquet, 
that the meates which were brought 
from the table would sufficiently 
have served ten thousand men.’ 

The prodigality of Richard the 
Second was enormous. Two thou- 
sand cooks, many of them French, 
and three hundred servitors, were 
employed in his kitchen ; ten thou- 
sand visitors daily attended his 
court and went satisfied from his 
table. To furnish food for this nu- 
merous company, twenty-eightoxen, 
three hundred sheep, an incredible 
number of fowls, and all sorts of 
game, were slaughtered every morn- 
ing. The grandeur of Solomon onl 
ean be compared to it. His provi- 
sion for the day was thirty measures 
of fine flour, and threescore mea- 
sures of meal; ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the pastures, 
and an hundred sheep; beside harts, 
and roebuck, and Eitowsiean, and 
fatted fowl. The luxury of the 
clergy did not fall far short of regal 
profusion. At Canterbury, says 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in the time of 
Henry the Second, the table of the 
monks consisted ‘of most costly 
dainties, and of wine so great was 
the variety, that no place could be 
found for ale, though the best was 
made in England, and particularly 
in Kent.’ 

Of the prior and monks of Saint 
Swithin at Winchester, he states 
that ‘they threw themselves pros- 
trate at the feet of Henry the 
Second, and with many tears com- 
plained to him that the bishop of 
the diocese to whom they were sub- 
ject as their abbot had withdrawn 
from them three of the usual number 
of their dishes. Henry inquired of 
them how many there still re- 
mained, and being informed they 
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had ten, he said that he himself 
was contented with three, and im: 

recated a cursé on the bishop if he 
Rd not reduce them to that num- 


r. 

Fuller, in his qhaint style, men- 
tions a reproof of Henry the Eighth 
administered in the shape of a prac- 
tical joke to an abbot of Reading: 
‘King 4% the Eighth, as he was 
hunting in Windsor Forest, either 
casually lost, or (more probably) 
wilfully losing himself, struck down 
about dinner-time to the abbey of 
Reading, where, disguising himself 
(much for delight, more for disco- 
very, to see unseen), he was invited 
to the abbot’s table, and passed for 
one of the king’s guard; a place to 
which the proportion of his person 
might properly entitle him. A sit- 
loyne of beef was set before him (80 
knighted, saith tradition, by this 
King Henry), on which the king 
laid on lustily, not disgracing one of 
that place for whom he was mistaken. 
“Well fare thy heart,” quoth the 
abbot, “and here in a cup of sack I 
remember the health of his grace 

our master. I would give an 
hundred ounds on the condition I 
could feed so heartily on beef as you 
doe. Alas! my weak and queazie 
stomach will hardly digest the wing 
of a small rabbit or chicken.” The 
king pleasantly pledged him, and 
heartily thanked him for his good 
cheer; after dinner departed as un- 
discovered, as he came thither. 
Some weeks after, the abbot was 
sent for by a pursuivant, brought 
up to London, clapt in the Tower, 
kept close prisoner, fed for a short 
time on bread and water; yet not 
so empty his body of food as his 
mind was filled with fears creating 
many suspicions to himself when and 
how he had incurred the king’s dis- 
pleasure. At last a sirloyne of beef 
was set before him, on which the 
abbot fed as the farmer of his grange, 
and verified the proverb that two 
hungry meales make the third a 
glutton. In springs King Henry 
out of a private lobbie where he 
had placed himself, the invisible 
spectator of the abbot’s behaviour. 
“ My lord,” quoth the king, “ pre- 
sently deposit your hundred pounds 
in gold, or else no going hence all 
the days of your life. 1 have been 
your physician to cure you of your 
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— stomach, and here, as I 
eserve, I demand my fee for the 
same.” The abbot down with his 
dust, and, glad to have escaped 86, 
returned to Reading as somewhat 
lighter in his purse, so much more 
merrier in heart than when he came 
thence.’ 

The houts that were spent at the 
festive boatd may be very well 

thered from an anecdote related 

y Thomas Wilson, in his Arte of 
Rhetoricke, of an Italian who de- 
sired an interview with the Arch- 
bishop of York, and found him en- 
gaged in a ‘solemne longe dinner,’ 
which began at eleven o'clock. ‘It 
fortuned that as they were sette, the 
Ttalian knocked at the gate, unto 
whom the porter, perceiving his 
errand, answered that my lord 
bishoppe was at diner. The Italian 
departed and retourned betwixt 
twelve and one ; the porter answered 
they were yet at diner. He came 
again at twoo of the clocke ; the por- 
ter told him they had not half dined. 
He came at three a clocke, unto 
whom the porter in a heate an- 
swered never a word, but churlishlie 
did shute the gates upon him. 
Whereupon others told the Italian 
that there was no speaking with my 
lord almost all that daie for the 
solemne diner sake. The gentle- 
man Italian wondering much at such 
a long sitting, and leavying the des- 

atch of his matters with a dere 
rende of his, took his journey 
towards Italie. Three years after 
it happened that an Englishman 
came to Rome, with whom the 
Italian by chaunce fallying ac- 

uainted, asked him if he knewe 
the Archbishoppe of Yorke? The 
Englishman ond he knew him right 
well. “I pray you tell me,” quoth 
the Italian, “ hath that archbishoppe 
yet dined ?”’ 

The simplicity of the mode of 
living at Oxford in the sixteenth 
century is very remarkable in the 
midst of such general excess. Boiled 
beef, with pottage and bread and 
beer, was the ordinary dinner. The 
commons of beef valued a halfpenny, 
but those with a keen appetite call 
manage a pennyworth. What the 
bread was like we learn from 
Holingshed: ‘The brede through 
the land is made of such graine 
as the soil yieldeth; neverthelesse 
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the gentilitie commonlie provide 
themselves sufficientlie of wheat 
for their own tables, whilst their 
household and poore neighbours 
in some shires are inforced to 
content themselves with rie or 
barlie—yea, and in the time of 
dearth, manie with brede made 
of benes, peason, or oates, or of alto- 
ether, and some acorns among.’ 

he gluttony of the clergy, only 
partially redeemed by their charity, 
was one of the causes which jus- 
tified the ruin inflicted on them 
by Henry, which Cranmer vainly 
hoped to avert by the regulations he 
drew up in 1541 to restrain their ex- 
travagance. The document, which, 
among other provisions, restricts 
the archbishop to six kinds of flesh 
at one dinner, except when he is 
entertaining an ambassador, on 
which occasion no limit is placed 
upon his hospitality, and ordains 
that no more than a single bird of 
the size of a turkey be served on 
one dish, has the following ap- 
pendix. ‘Memorandum: That 
this order was kept for two or three 
monthes, tyll by the disusyng of 
certaine wylful persons it came to 
the olde excesse.’ 

Blackbirds, as well as the swan 
and crane, are among the different 
articles of food enumerated by 
Cranmer. The last-mentioned bird 
must have once been very abundant 
in Great Britain, for it was a stand- 
ing dish on all occasions. It was a 
crane that had been spoiled in cook- 
ing that so incited the wrath of 
William I. that he aimed a blow 
at the head of his prime favourite 
Fitzosborne, who brought the dish 
to table. 

Herons and curlews were also 
eaten frequently. In the establish- 
ment of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, twenty swans were killed and 
eaten in the course of every year. 
Turkeys, although particularly al- 
luded to by Cranmer, are said by 
Baker, a writer of that day, not to 
have come into England until 1524. 
But the dish that of all others a host 
delighted to place before his guests 
was the peacock in his brilliant 
plumage, with his train spread and 
comb gilt. No great dinner was 
without it, and on its preparation 
the cook expended his utmost skill. 
Mathew Prior states that it was fre- 
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quently the prize given to the suc- 
cessful competitor at quintin; in 
which case it must often have caused 
its owner as much bewilderment as 
Lord Clare’s haunch of venison oc- 
easioned poor Goldsmith. It was 
the favourite dish of Pope Julius 
III., of whom Holingshed relates 
the following anecdote. ‘At 
another time, he, sitting at dinner, 
pointing to a peacocke upon his 
table which he had not touched, 
“ Keepe,” said he, “ that colde pea- 
cocke for me against supper, and 
let me sup in the garden, fe I shall 
have guests.” So when supper came, 
and amongst other hot peacockes he 
saw not his colde peacocke brought 
to his table, the Pope, after his 
wonted manner, most Seouiie blas- 
pheming God, fell in an extreame 
rage, &c. Whereupon, one of the 
cardinals sitting by desired him 
saying, “ Let not your holinesse, I 
praie you, be so moved with a mat- 
ter of so small weight.” Then this 
Julius the Pope, answering again, 
“What,” said he, “if God was so 
angrye for one apple that he cast 
our first parents out of Paradise for 
the same, whie may not I, being his 
vicar, be angrye then for a peacocke, 
sithens a peacocke is a greater mat- 
ter than an apple P”’ 

The boar’s-head at Christmas, and 
a mighty gammon of bacon at Easter, 
eaten by every orthodox family to 
mark their abhorrence of Judaism, 
conclude the bill of fare most pecu- 
liar to our forefathers. In case any 
of our readers be induced to repine 
at the fact that the vast magnificence 
and hospitality of the feudal ages 
belong not to the present day, we 
may remind them that pewter was 
a luxury in the time of Elizabeth, 
and that forks were not in use till 
James I. was on the throne. Not- 
withstanding the obvious comfort 
and utility of the fork, it shared 
the fate of most inventions, great 
and small; its introduction was ve- 
hemently opposed, on the ground 
that it was a foppish fashion, bor- 
rowed from foreigners. Coryat, to 
whom we are indebted for this ne- 
cessary article, gives the following 
curious account of it in his Crudi- 
ties :— 

‘The Italians doe alwaies at their 
meales use a little forke when they 
cut their meate. For while wit 
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their knife, which they hold in one 
hande, they cut the meate out of the 
dish, they fasten the forke, which 
they hold in their other hand, upon 
the same dish; so that whatsoever 
he be that, sitting in the company 
of any others at meate, should un- 
advisedly touch the dish of meate 
with his fingers, from which all at 
the table doe cut, he will give occa- 
sion of offence unto the company, as 
having transgressed the lawes of 
good manners, insomuch that for his 
error he shall be at least browbeaten, 
if not reprehended in wordes. This 
forme of feeding is, I understand, 
generally used in all places of Italy, 
their forkes being made for the most 
part of yron or steele, and some of 
silver, but those are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is because the Italian can- 
not by any means indure to have 
his dish touched with fingers, seeing 
all men’s fingers are not alike cleane. 
Hereupon, I myself thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion by this 
forked cutting of meate, not only 
while I was in Italy, but also in Ger- 
many and oftentimes in England 
since I came home—being once 
quipped for that frequent using of 
my forke by a certain learned gen- 
tleman, a familiar friend of mine, one 
M. Lawrence Whitaker, who, in his 
merry humour, doubted not to call 
me Furcifer, only for using a forke 
at feeding, but for no other cause.’ 
The survey that has been taken 
of the habits of various nations in 
regard to diet is sufficient to show 
how difficult, if not impossible, it 
would be to discover anything be- 
longing to the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms that has not, some time 
or other, been used as food. Ex- 
aoe teaches us with what un- 
unded freedom the world, as a 
whole, has taken advantage of the 
ermission to use as meat ever 
erb and every moving thing. it 


has taught us also pretty plainly 
what kinds of food are the most 
nutritious, but why they were so 
Science could alone explain. From 
experience we learn the use of 
beans and bacon, pork and _pease- 


pudding, veal and ham. Science 

explains the advantage of this mix- 

ture of different kinds of food. The 

first great principle in regard to 

food appears to be, that as the con- 
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stituents of the blood may be ar- 
ranged in the four classes of water, 
salts, substances containing nitro- 
gen, as the albumen and fibrin of 
the muscles, and substances con- 
taining no nitrogen, as fat; so in 
food, to make it capable of support- 
ing life, the same four constituents 
must be present, for there is no 
proof that animals have any power 
of converting one of these substan- 
ces into another. We consequently 
find all four in both animal and 
vegetable food and in milk... In 
milk there are curds which contain 
nitrogen; the cream and milk-sugar, 
which contain no nitrogen, water 
and salts. In animal food we have 
fibrin, fat, water, and salts. The 
similarity in composition between 
fat, and the sugar and starch which 
form the chief part of vegetables, 
has long been known to be ex- 
tremely close, but beyond this it 
is now discovered that vegetables 
contain a substance identical with 
the albumen and fibrin of the 
blood. Water and salts also exist in 
vegetables. All three sources of 
food, therefore, contain the ele- 
ments necessary to perfect nutrition, 
but in very different proportions ; 
those being the most nutritious 
which contain the largest propor- 
tion of fibrin and albumen—the 
chief constituents of the blood. 
Flesh contains far more albumen 
than corn, and corn, again, like 
most seeds, more than potatoes. 
Yet potatoes will support life. The 
experiment was tried upon some 
men and boys confined in the Glas- 
gow Bridewell; they were allowed 
six pounds of potatoes a day; they 
all thrived, and regretted the returm 
to the ordinary diet. A very 
similar experiment was made by 
John Hunter upon an eagle,-and 
ey with equal success, for 
the bird thrived, but he became so 
dissatisfied with his vegetable diet 
that he broke his chain and flew 
away. The amount of albumen is 
so small that a larger quantity of 
vegetable food is required than of 
animal; the sensation of hunger, 
too, is partly removed by the con- 
sequent distension of the stomach. 
It is related of a Scotch regiment, 
accustomed to full meals of oatmeal, 
that when put upon good English 
rations, they complained that they 
I! 
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never had a bellyfull; and when 
money was given them by the colo- 
nel's wife, they all ran to the 
bakers’ shops. A light belt round 
the body would have relieved their 
uneasiness. The faquirs are enabled 
to accomplish their lengthened fasts 
by fastening a board upon the 
stomach, and daily inereasing the 
pressure. It must be upon this 
principle that the negroes of Guinea, 
the Javanese, and several South 
American tribes, eat clay as a lux- 
ury. Humboldt relates of the Oto- 
macks, a savage race on the banks 
of the Orinoco, that they appease 
their hunger for two or three months 
by filling themselves with clay. 

From the fables that. Hereules 
lived upon beef and figs, and that 
Chiron fed Achilles in his infaney 
upon the marrow of lions and bulls, 
we see that the ancients had a eor- 
rect notion of the value of animal 
food. To do work, food rich in 
nitrogen, as indicating the amount 
of albumen present, is requisite. 
Highest in this scale stands the 
flesh of mammalia; that of a darker 
eolour is rather more nutritious 
than white meat, otherwise they 
are identical. The flesh of birds, and 
still more that of fish, is less nutri- 
tiousthan that of mammals. Jockeys 
at Newmarket take advantage of this 
fact, and when desirous of reducing 
their weight by wasting, never touch 
meat when fish is to be obtained. 
No traveller has beheld the dwurfish 
and hideous appearance of the Fue- 
gians of South America, without 
attributing it to their food being at 
the best only shell-fish. 

Although the value of food de- 
pends upon the amount of albumi- 
nous substances contained in it, al- 
though albuminous substances sup- 
port the muscles, and repair the 
waste that they undergo in ex- 
ertion, yet albumen alone will not 
support life, exeept for a very limi- 
ted period. It was found impossi- 


ble to sustain the life of geese 
by means of the white of egg; 
and the same was the case with 


animals fed on fibrin. Majendie 
mentions that animals fed on from 
one to three pounds of fibrin ex- 
tracted from beefsteak, daily for 
two months, died of inanition. 

On the other hand, fatty sub- 
stances are equally oon of 
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affording the nourishment necessary 
to life. Animals who have been fed 
on fresh butter, lard, and fat, re- 
fused after some time to take the 
food, and ultimately died starved, 
although in a remarkable state of 
embonpoint. It is very probable 
that fat and all other non-nitroge- 
nous substances merely serve for the 
process of respiration, by means of 
their carbon. They eertainly fur- 
nish a large supply of the carbon, 
whieh, by its combination in the 
blood with oxygen, forms earbonic 
acid, on the production of which in 
the body animal heat. depends. This 
is so intimately eonnected with 
food, that it is :mpossible to sepa- 
rate them, if we would render the 
subject intelligible. Chemistry has 
proved that under whatever cireum- 
stances earbonie acid is produeed, 
its produetion is imvariably accom- 
panied by heat. The body, there- 
fore, in which this combination of 
oxygen and carben is constantly 
gomg on, has not inaptly been com- 
— to a furnace, and the food to 
uel. If we apply the bellows to a 
furnaee, and force into the burning 
mass an increased supply of air, and 
consequently of oxygen, the heat is 
more intense, the combustion more 
rapid. So when by exercise we 
force oxygen more quickly through 
the body, by deeper and more fre- 
quent inspirations, the heat of the 
body is raised, and we are sooner 
hungry than if we have been at rest. 
This at onee explains the reason 
why the inhabitants of cold climates 
require such vast quantities of 
food. The cold air they breathe is 
so condensed that at each respira- 
tion they breathe more oxygen than 
they would under a warmer sky. In 
addition to this, a greater amount of 
heat must be given off from the 
living body to surrounding media, 
when the temperature is low, than 
when it is high; and hence a larger 
quantity of combustible matter is 
required under the former circum- 
stances than under the latter. Na- 
ture has taken care liberally to pro- 
vide for this want of northern races, 
by an abundance of oil and fat, 
which contain seventy per cent. of 
carbon, and has blessed them with a 
relish for their peculiar diet, which 
nothing ean overcome. A party of 
Esquimaux, who were brought to 
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England some years ago, on their 
way back, smelled a half-putrid 
whale about half-a-mile from the 
road, when they immediately set off, 
men and women, to regale them- 
selves. In one of the Arctic voyages 
a race of people were discovered 
who were unacquainted with the 
taste of sweets; and their children 
made very wry faces at sugar, and 
sputtered it out in disgust; but the 
small urehins grinned with ecstasy 
at the sight of a piece of whale’s 
blubber. 

The gormandizing powers of the 
natives of the Arctic regions are 
marvellous. An Esquimaux, ac- 
cording to Sir John Ross, con- 
sumes twenty pounds of flesh and 
oil daily. Captain Cochrane states 
that a good calf, weighing about 
two hundred pounds, may serve four 
or five Jakuti for a single meal. He 
has repeatedly seen a Jakut or 
Tongonse devour forty pounds of 
meat a-day; and once witnessed 
three of them consume a reindeer 
at one meal. 

‘If,’ says Liebig, ‘we were to go 
naked like certain savage tribes, or 
in hunting and fishing be exposed 
to the same degree of cold as the 
Samoyedes, we should be able with 
ease to eat daily ten pounds of flesh, 
and perhaps a dozen of tallow- 
candles into the bargain, as warmly- 
elad travellers have related with 
astonishment of these people.’ Our 
clothing, no doubt, by keeping up 
the heat of the body, diminishes 
the necessity for an extraordinary 
supply of food, and accounts for the 
very moderate allowance which the 
eommanders of our Arctic expedi- 
tions found sufficient for the health 
of their men. In 1827, Captain Parry 
found two ounces of biscuit, one 
ounce of sweetened cocoa powder, 
one gill of rum, and nine ounces of 

mmican (which is prepared by 

rying large thin slices of the Jean 
of meat over the smoke of a wood 
fire, pounding it, and then mixing 
it with about its own weight of 
fat), a sufficient daily provision, 
while his crew were on shipboard ; 
one-third more was given them 
during their harassing journey~ 
across the ice. Dr. Rae’s dietary 


was on a very similar scale. Never- 
theless, we cannot attribute the 
vast difference between this seem- 
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ingly seanty allowance and the 
enormous meals consumed by the 
natives, solely to the clothing. It 
would appear that a propensity to 
eat largely belongs to certain races, 
as well as individuals. The Lap- 
landers and Icelanders are not re- 
markable for their large appetites ; 
while the Hottentots and Beshaien 
indulge in beastly gluttony. ‘Ten 
of our Hottentots,’ says Barrow, 
‘ate a middling-sized ox, all but the 
two hind-legs, in three days.’ And 
he mentions that three Bosjesmans, 
who had a sheep given them about 
five in the evening, had entirely 
eaten it by noon of the next day. 
They continued to eat all night, 
without sleep and without inter- 
ruption, till they had finished the 
whole animal. 

The effect of an abundance of 
fatty and vegetable fuod, and a 
deficiency of oxygen, in producing 
fat, is familiar to every owner of live 
stock. Fowls when being fattened 
for the London market are confined 
in the dark, and crammed with a 
paste made of oatmeal, mutton suet, 
and treacle, or coarse sugar, mixed 
with milk. On this diet they are 
completely ready in a fortnight; if 
kept longer, they get out of health. 
In like manner disease attacks Eu- 
ropeans who endeavour, with the aid 
of cayenne pepper and brandy, to 
eat in tropical climates as much food 
as they were accustomed to at home. 
The influence of external tempera- 
ture, excess of food, and want of 
exercise upon the condition of the 
liver, is well seen in that especial 
delicacy, foie gras. The goose des- 
tined to furnish this luxury is shut 
up in a basket just large enough to 
contain it, but which prevents an 
motion, within aroom highly heated, 
and is assiduously stuffed with food. 
There is a hole in its prison through 
which it pokes its head to get at:a 
trough of charcoal and water. ‘The 
darkness,’ observes Sonnini, who 
has given us an account of the pro- 
cess, ‘is doubtless beneficial, because 
it prevents all distraction, and directs 
the whole powers towards the di- 

estive organs!’ In a month the 
iver has acquired the requisite size 
and true flavour. Just now, in 
England, there are geese—noble 
geese some of them, too—who sub- 
ject themselves ——— to a 
tl 
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similar discipline. Besides the re- 
gular course of stuffing and cram- 
ming, and heated rooms, and an idle 
life, they make still more perfect 
the resemblance between themselves 
and the Strasburg goose by munch- 
ing charcoal, charcoal biscuits, as 
a cure for dyspepsia—with what 
chance of success their German re- 
lative, the next time they meet him 
at table, will best informthem. The 
exposure that Dr. Hassall made of 
the Revalenta Arabica would have 
been expected to deter them from 
having anything more to do with 
invalids’ food If they have not 
read his book, then let them, by all 
means, turn at once to his account 
of Du Barry’s health-restoring food. 
There they will see that the flour 
puffed off as a ‘ delicious farina, pro- 
cured from an African plant resem- 
bling the honeysuckle,’ and capable 
of curing every complaint, mental 
and bodily, in every quarter of the 
globe, was composed of lentils and 
barley flour, which the excellent 
proprietor condemned as ‘ devoid of 
all curative properties, heavy, in- 
digestible, most injurious, and ex- 
cellently adapted for pigs.’ 

To return from this digression. 


Nature has not less carefully pro- 
vided for the requirements of the 
inhabitants of other climates than 


she has for the Arctic races. The 
herds of Britain were famous even 
in Cesar’s time; the wheat of the 
south of Europe contains more 
gluten and nutrilive matter than 
our own, and hence is peculiarly 
fitted for making macaroni; hence, 
too, the nourishment the Italians 
find in their polenta, which is simply 
corn meal mixed with cheese and 
baked into a pudding. The West 
Indians, again, never tire of the 
produce of the sugar-cane. During 
the sugar season every negro and 
even the dogs grow fat. This was 
more remarkably the case before the 
emancipation of the slaves. Now 
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they are better provided for all the 
year round ; but their taste for sugar 
remains the same. The children 
suck bits of cane morning, noon, 
and night, and an adult will take up, 
when an opportunity offers, two or 
three handsfull of sugar and cram it 
into his mouth. Three table-spoons- 
full in a cup of coffee is about the 
ordinary allowance. It is a mistake 
to suppose that sugar spoils the 
teeth, for no people have finer teeth 
than the negroes in Jamaica. It is 
particularly mentioned of a certain 
Duke of Beaufort, who died of fever 
in his seventieth year, that he daily 
eat for the last forty years of his 
life a pound of sugar, and yet that 
all his teeth were in good preser- 
vation. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that this erroneous notion was 
the device of economical house- 
keepers in the days when sugar was 
an expensive article in the grocer’s 
bill. Lastly, rice affords a hundred 
million of the inhabitants of the 
earth the chief means of sustenance, 
and although chiefly cultivated in 
countries bordering on the Tropics, 
deserves equally with wheat the title 
of the staft of life. 

It is time that we conclude these 
remarks; we have been led further 
than we intended, and yet the sub- 
ject is far from being exhausted. 
Reaches however, has been said to 
show how idle are the scruples and 
prejudices by which we endeavour 
to thwart the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, and deprive ourselves of 
the materials which have been 
placed at our disposal for the pur- 
pose of food ; and how much reason 
we have to bless the Orderer of all 
things who has provided for every 
man, whether he be an inhabitant 
of a civilized land where commerce 
brings everything within his reach, 
or of a less favoured region where 
he enjoys the simple fare best suited 
to afford him his daily bread. 

E. R. H. 





THE SONG OF THE SURRIJEE, OR WALLAOHIAN 
COURIER. 


FROM THE WALLACHIAN, 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 


| bo the dawn of the morning, so chilly and grey, 
When the driver is urging the post-car along, 

For he lashes and shouts at his horses each day, 
Listen,—these are the words of the Surrijee’s song :— 


‘ Go fast! oh my children, yet faster! and faster! 
Across the broad valley, and over the hill, 
While each ear quivers back to the voice of your master, 
See yonder the post-house, there rest and be still. 


* Yes, there shall ye rest; but for me, ever weary, 
No change, and no hope of the peace that I crave ; 
Sad, sad are my dreams, and my waking is dreary, 
My heart is with her that I love, in the grave. 


‘Oh! I bid ye remember how swiftly, how madly 
We galloped to bask in the smiles of my love ; 
In the day of my bliss, oh! how fondly, how gladly 
I pillowed my head on the breast of my dove. 


‘ There were kisses at eve, there were sobs on the morrow ; 
My rosebud had withered, my ring-dove had flown,— 
There is nothing on earth that is lasting but Sorrow ;— 
She died in my arms, and she left me, alone. 


‘ Then faster, my children, yet faster and faster ! 

Remembrance to deaden, to distance the pain ; 
Or dash to the earth the sad form of your master ; 

My soul is in bonds, and it fights at the chain. 


‘ And thus may it finish! At speed be ye flying, 
At speed may my brains be dashed out on the lea; 
And the smile of my darling shall greet me when dying : 
To her will I go, since she comes not to me.’ 
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THE ELECTIONS+# 


Apart from certain thin fictions which it is not expected any one should not see 
through, our Parliament is the sovereign ruler and real executive King of this 


Empire.—CaRLyYLe. 


HE Commons House of Parlia- 
ment which was summoned by 
Lord Derby’s Administration in 
1852, to settle the question of Free 
Trade, and which witnessed the 
beginning and the end of the Russian 
war, has been dissolved, and the 
electors of the United Kingdom are 
once more called upon to exercise 
their right of returning representa- 
tives to a new Parliament. 

The readers of Fraser’s Magazine 
do not require to be told that we 
owe no allegiance to either of the 
parties—or to any division of the 

arties—which govern the State. 
hilst we differed from the general 
spirit of Lord Derby’s Ministry, 
we heartily supported the measures 
of Law Reform which, somewhat un- 
expectedly, the Protectionist Chan- 
cellor proposed. Lord St. Leonards 
became the most important mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and Law Reform 
its leading tangibie principle. 

Lord A berdeen’s Government em- 
braced all the principal statesmen of 
the time, and promised to accomplish 
many reforms which it seemed to 
have the power to effect. But 
the talents neutralized each other ; 
the opposing chiefs—then for the 
first time combined—seem to have 
thought more of making their own 
game than of working together for 
the general good, as a more en- 
lightened patriotism would have 
suggested, and the want soon became 
felt of a firmer hand than Lord 
Aberdeen’s to harmonize the dis- 
cordant elements. Nevertheless; we 
believe that posterity will do fuller 
justice to the Aberdeen Administra- 
tion than it has received at the hands 
of its contemporaries. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s celebrated Budget will not 
soon be forgotten, although the un- 
expected events which followed pre- 
vented its being carried fully into 
operation. But, homme propose et 

jew dispose. The great speech 
was hardly made when unpleasant 


differences with Russia loomed upon 


the distance; we drifted into war ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
remote promises were fated never 
to be realized ; instead of a prospec- 
tive cessation of the Income Tax, it 
was increased to fourteenpence in 
the pound; and how the Aberdeen 
Coalition melted away under the 
heat of the war, we all recollect. 
But the experience which Mr. Glad- 
stohe has acquired of the impossi- 
bility of realizing in 1857 his own 
promises of 1853, seems to have been 
wasted upon him. He fell foul of 
his successor for not making, like 
himself, a prospective Budget, and 
the vehemence with which the right 
honourable gentleman defended his 
own scheme, which circumstances 
had rendered inoperative, and the 
bitterly personal manner in which 
he attacked Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
have caused a general reaction in 
favour of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Lord Palmerston succeeded Lord 
Aberdeen as Prime Minister—not 
so much because he was the best as 
because he was the only statesman 
who could be found to undertake the 
office. With a few short exceptions, 
Lord Palmerston has been attached 
to every Ministry for the last fifty 
years, and he has consequently pro- 
fessed all opinions and all shades of 
opinion on the many important 
poeta which have come under 

iscussion during that period. The 
Conservatives not being strong 
enough to form a Government them- 
selves, and believing that the original 
Toryism of the popular Palmerston 
was not yet washed out of his nature, 
and that at heart he was still one 
of themselves, were therefore glad 
enough to accept him as.a pis aller ; 
whilst the Liberals of all shades,— 
except the Manchester party, who 
never loved his foreign policy,—with 
one voice declared that the Chair- 
man of the Reform Club Banquet to 
Sir Charles Napier must be the man 
to bring the war to a conclusion, and 





* This paper was necessarily prepared during the short interval between the 


dissolution of the old, and the election of the new Parliament. 


Before our Maga- 


zine is in the hands of the public many members will have been returned. 
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at that time the country cared little 
to look beyond that event. Lord 
Palmerston probably was the right 
man to do the work then wanted. 
In course of time, however, the war 
came to an end, and we then looked 
in vain for a policy, for some earnest 
token of legislative reform at home. 
But the Ministry is a weak one, 
and therefore, as we said in our 
last number, it was wiser for it to 
deal only partially with the require- 
ments of the country. 

Last month Lord Palmerston’s 
star was in the ascendant, but a cloud 
soon obscured it; and now that the 
trust is in the hands of the electors, 
and the country has the power of ob- 
taining a strong Government, and 
consequently of compelling the in- 
troduction of searching measures 
during the next five or six years, it 
behoves us to consider fully and 
fairly the prospects of the future. 
The immediate question on which 
the dissolution of the last House 
of Commons depended is not 
one which can be judged by the 
ordinary rules of party government. 
The Ministry received votes from 
members of the Opposition who 
approved of its late ecclesiastical 
appointments, or desired to keep 
the Government in; whilst the Op- 

osition was strengthened greatly 

y the speeches, and to some extent 
by the votes, of occupants of the 
Ministerial benches. 

Without joining in the censure of 
Sir John Bowring, which we believe, 
in the present incomplete state of our 
information upon the subject, to be 
most unfair, and deprecating en- 
tirely the personal bitterness mani- 
fested by Lord Ellenborough and 
others towards him, we yet cannot 
but regret the shedding of blood and 
the destruction of property of which 
we are already apprised. Still we 
must wait for the vindication of his 
course, which we cannot doubt Sir 
John Bowring and Sir Michael Sey- 
mour will be able to send home, and 
for the publication of their instruc- 
tions from the Government. With- 
out’ fresh instructions from Lord 
Clarendon, we can hardly believe 
that Sir John Bowring would have 
acted in a manner 80 entirely oppo- 
site to that of his predecessors, and 
to the course hitherto prescribed by 
previous Foreign Secretaries, in- 
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cluding Lord Palmerston himself, 
whose despatches in 1848 and 1849 
the Opposition may quote against 
Lord sear of 1857, as the text 
of their case. 

- Lord Palmerston thus wrote, in 
1849, to Mr. Bonham :— 

It is my belief that no material ad- 
vantage to our commerce would be 
gained by British subjects being ad- 
mitted indiscriminately into Canton ; at 
all events, none commensurate with the 
danger to be risked of involving the 
British Government in hostile dissension 
with that of China; for I am satisfied 
that, with the present temper and feel- 
ing of the populace with respect to this 
change, not one moment would pass 
without some gross act of insult or 
violence being committed against any 
British subjects who might avail them- 
selves of the privilege, such, in all pro- 
bability, ending in bloodshed, and ren- 
dering it necessary for us to take steps 
which would certainly tend much to 
embarrass our position. 


It is of course just and right that 
the Home Government should sup- 
port the servants of the Crown, 
acting at long distances from Eng- 
land, in carrying out its policy. 
The Government is responsible for 
its policy—the officials are answer- 
able merely for the proper execution 
of their instructions. Moreover, 
now that we are fairly in for the 
war, we trust that advantage will be 
taken of the opportunity to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce with the 
Emperor of China upon a firm and 
permanent basis; and we should 
rejoice to find that the French and 
the United States’ Governments 
were associated in it. In another 
month the Earl of Elgin will be on 
his way, armed with the fullest 
powers, as the representative of his 
Sovereign. No fitter man could 
have been a and we can 
only regret that, as svon as the first 
news of the outbreak arrived, Lord 
Palmerston did not despatch him. 
Sir John Bowring and Sir Michael 
Seymour would have been, we ima- 
gine, most hearty in their welcome 
to such a Plenipotentiary, and much 
of the confusion and bloodshed 
which have since ensued might have 
been prevented. Even to the last, 
however, Lord Palmerston was de- 
spotically obstinate on this point. 
Mr. Lindsay, an advanced Reformer, 
offered to support the Government 
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if they would promise to send a 
Plenipotentiary; and as they would 
make no such promise, he voted for 
Mr. Cobden’s motion. But the 
Government have been compelled 
to do in accordance with a hostile 
vote of the House of Commons, 
what they might with a good grace 
have done at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings. 

While reserving for the present 
our opinion on the great China ques- 
tion which has brought to an un- 
timely end the House of Commons 
of 1852, we feel bound to protest in 
the strongest manner against the 
charge of faction now so lightly 
made against those eminent men 
who, seldom agreeing before, most 
consistentiy voted against the Go- 
vernment on this occasion. What, we 
may ask, is the very object of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence at all, except it 
be to influence the judgment upon 
the question under Sermslens and 
what question so likely to be thus 
influenced as one upon which party 
feeling was powerless, the Opposi- 
tion itself being divided upon it? 
If all instances on which members 
sitting upon different sides of the 
House happen to vote together, 
are to be considered factious, we 
may as well at once abolish all 
Parliamentary speeches, and boldly 
avow that independence of judgment 
is at an end, and that a member is 
returned to support the Ministers 
or the Opposition, as the case may 
be, upon any and every occasion. 
Judged by this standard, the divi- 
sions on all the great questions of 
our time may be called factious— 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, Free Trade. The existence of 
any unnatural combination for the 
purpose of upsetting the Govern- 
ment has been denied on all hands ; 
but as Englishmen we blush to see 
the charge made a hustings cry by 
those who well know its hollowness, 
and repeated wsque ad nauseam in 
the Ministerial journals. The simple 
answer to such an accusation is that 
no party was prepared to form a new 
Government The Ministry is essen- 
tially a transition one; without a 
domestic policy, with very nearly 
all the best speakers of the House 
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of Commons opposed to it, Lord 
Palmerston’s Government must soon 
have broken up, from its own in- 
herent weakness, unless strength- 
ened by fresh blood from either the 
Diarnclites, the Peelites, or the ad- 
vanced Liberals ; whilst none of these 
bodies is strong enough alone, and 
unsupported, to form a Ministry of 
its own. The Opposition, pure et 
simple, led b Lek Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli, would fail more disastrously 
than it did in 1852, and it requires 
no great effort of memory to re- 
member that their short existence 
at that period was not a very brilliant 
one. The Palmerston Government 
might have received into its ranks 
any one of these bodies, according 
to the tone that the shifty and adroit 
Premier chose for the time to adopt. 

We believe that the country is 
sick to death of party squabbles, and 
of the alternation of Government 
between Conservatives and Whigs ; 
and that it is only by a new com- 
bination, somehow or another, for 
important objects, of our old and 
young statesmen, call it a coalition 
or not, as you please, that the 
government of the country can be 
satisfactorily carried on. Our hope 
is—but scarcely, at the time we 
write, our belief—that the result 
of the present election may be to 
send such men to the House of 
Commons that a really good work- 
ing Government may be formed, 
earnest enough to deal with the 
great pressing questions of the day 
in a manly, temperate —_ and 
powerful enough to carry their mea- 
sures into effect. It is measures, not 
parties, we care about: give us good 
measures, and we care not how you 
call the men who carry them. 

Mr. Cobden explained, in his 
recent speech at Manchester, how 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
carried by his going into the House 
in 1841 as an independent member, 
and not joining either of the great 
pee of that day. We firmly 

elieve that he is right; and we 
should rejoice to see in the new 
Parliament many members occupy- 
ing an independent position, and 
feeling that they are there to per- 
form some special work.* 


* <The very first day I went irto Parliament, in 184 t, when the lines of party 
were still visible, when there was a great gulf between the two great parties on the 
two sides of the house ; when Sir Robert Peel had his 390 or 400 men, and Lord 
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Weare told that the country loves 
not coalitions. Mr. Disraeli tells us 
80 ; but we should be surprised if the 
astute author of Coningsby were to 
reject any offer of support suf- 
ficient to reinstate him as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, even though it 
came from the extreme left; and 
now Lord Palmerston tells us so, 
who for fifty years past has 
coalesced in the most good-hu- 
moured manner for and against all 
causes, with and against all the 
leading public men of his time.* 

We regret, then, to see the narrow 
issue upon which the present elec- 
tion is likely to turn—the ery of 
‘Palmerston for ever, and no Coa- 
lition,’ and the charges of faction 
brought against men so dissimilar 
as Lord John Russell, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Roe- 
buck, all representing important in- 
tellectual sections of the community. 
We believe that the Chinese papers 
were most conscientiously studied ; 
that many members voted very re- 
luctantly against the Government, 
and with the full knowledge staring 
them in the face that by that vote 
they would lose their seats. Surely 
such men, even supposing they came 
to a wrong conclusion on a difficult 
subject, which may present very dif- 
ferent points of view to different 
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honestly and conscientiously, should 
not be ostracized. 

We cannot think that the City of 
London would do itself honour by 
rejecting a man like Lord John 
Russell, who has done the State 
some service, because he accepted 
terms of peace at Vienna which Lord 
Palmerston was ready and anxious 
to accept at home, and which public 
opinion alone prevented being ac- 
cepted; that the University of 
Oxford would have gained by the 
substitution of the Marquis of Bland- 
ford—at the last general election a 
candidate for Middlesex on the Tory, 
Protectionist, and Exeter Hall in- 
terest, and to start whom for this 
University at the present election 
great efforts were made—in theplace 
of Mr. Gladstone, who, with all his 
crotchets, is the most brilliant orator 
of the day, and one of the most con- 
scientious of men; that the West 
Riding has much to boast of in its 
rejection of Mr. Cobden, to whose 
exertions mainly we owe that Free 
Trade which the Premier opposed up 
to the very last moment when it was 
safe to do so; that Manchester, 
the metropolis of manufactures, 
would play a very brilliant part in 
discarding Mr. Bright—one of the 
two men whose eloquence is said to 
sway votes in the House of Com- 


minds, yet, having arrived at it 


mons, and who now, exhausted by 


John Russell his 270 or 280 men. 


The very first time I got up and spoke as the 
member for Stockport, I declared I came to do something, and that was to repeal 
the Corn Laws, and I would know neither Whig nor Tory until that work was 


done. Well, now, suppose I had pursued another course—suppose I had allied 
myself to the Whig party, which was then the most liberal, and which had then 
adopted the advanced position at that time of an eight shillings fixed duty—sup- 
pose I had joined that party, as I might have done, and depended upon them and 
not upon an abstract principle for the success of our agitation, do you think we 
should ever have got the total and immediate repeal? No; it would not have been 
possible; because we should have told Sir Robert Peel and the party opposite, 
‘*We are not going to take it from you at all; itis a party question—a Whig 
question, and we are going to take the repeal of the Corn Laws in their own way 
and their own time from the Whig party.” But when they saw we were in earnest 
and did not make a Whig question of our principle, they ultimately did the work 
for us, which the Whigs never could have done.’—The Times, March 20th, 1857. 

* Lord Palmerston was Secretary at War in the Administrations of Mr. Perceval 
and Lord Liverpool, from 1809 to 1827. Accepted office with Mr. Canning as 
Prime Minister, subsequently with Lord Goderich, and in 1828 with the Duke of 
Wellington. Resigned with Mr. Hutchison and Mr. Charles Grant. Appointed 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Earl Grey’s Administration, November, 1830; held 
that office till November, 1834; reappointed April, 1835 ; resigned on the change 
of Ministry, September, 1841 ; reappointed a third time July, 1846, in Lord John 
Russell’s Administration ; resigned December, 1851 ; moved an amendment to 
Lord John Russell’s motion for leave to bring in a Militia Bill, which was carried, 
and led to the resignation of the Whig Ministry in March, 1852; accepted the office 
of Secretary of State for the Home Department in Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry 
December, 1852.—Parliamentary Handbook. 
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his services in the Liberal cause, 
unwillingly seeks temporary repose 
abroad—and Mr. Milner Gibson, 
whom, like his colleague, the dulcet 
voice of office has wooed in vain; or 
that Sheffield would not soon repent 
the loss of Mr. Roebuck. We know 
not, of course, what may be the 
result of the elections, but we 
fear that by means of the base 
cries which have been raised many 
good members of the last House 
will lose their re-election—as Mr. 
8. Laing, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Roun- 
dell Palmer, or even Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, who, although not a very 
enlightened specimen of the repre- 
sentative body, has been a pains- 
taking and conscientious member; 
and that others altogether unworthy 
of seats in the great legislative as- 
sembly of the nation, will gain ad- 
mittance into it. 

Amongst the new candidates who 
claim seats on the ery of ‘ Palmer- 
ston for ever,’ we see the names of 
many men who may be fit mem- 
bers when ignorance and impu- 
dence require representatives ; but 
until that time comes we venture 
to think that the House of Com- 
mons will be more graced by their 
absence than their presence. 

Ever since the outbreak of the 
Russian war, all domestic legislation, 
however important and necessary, 
has been at an end; butwhen thenew 
House of Commons meets, it will be 
imperative upon it to go ——T 
into questions of finance—of legal, 
social, and political reform. The ten- 
dency of the estimates to increase 
must be narrowly watched, and a 
searchinginvestigation made into the 
whole subject of finance. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on the roth of March 
pointed out clearly the tendency of 
the national expenditure to increase 
to a point at which no amount of na- 
tional prosperity could without great 
difficulty sustain it; and Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis, whose calm and states- 
manlike manner of dealing with all 
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ublic questions has gradually gained 
him great weight in the Honse, natu- 
rally, as the officer whose duty it is 
to find the means of supplying the 
demands of the State. seconded 
Mr. Gladstone. One matter alone 
which was brought forward sufficed 
to show the importance of a watch- 
ful scrutiny on the part of the 
House of Commons, of the public 
expenditure. Many of our readers 
are probably unaware that a survey 
of Scotland, on a very large scale, 
has long been in progress; and none 
of them, we venture to assert, are 
prepared to learn with any feelings 
of pleasure that this survey will cost 
the country between four and five 
millions—twice as much, forinstance, 
as the annual contribution to the 
revenue from the Post Office. The 
deceased House of Commons, which 
dealt with the expenditure for a 
great war, necessarily rapid and 
therefore lavish, perhaps naturally 
took a rather poetical view of ex- 
penditure in general; each member 
voted for his friend’s hobby, in 
order that his own might in turn be 
gratified ; and in vain were the 
protestations of the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, especially when the 
Government was so weak that every 
vote became an object to it. 

There is, too, the subjeet of Par- 
liamentary Reform, which Lord 
John Russell is pledged to bring 
before the House at the first oppor- 
tunity, and about which, although 
there is now no ery as there was 
about the first Reform Bill, a strong 
impression of its importance exists. 
On Mr. Locke King’s motion for 
the extension of the county fran- 
chise, the Premier and his followers 
voted against the Liberal side; and 
we are assured that the Aberdeen 
Cabinet contained but one member 
who thought it his duty to resign 
rather than consent to the extension 
of the electoral basis,—that one 
being Lord Palmerston himself.* 
It is, too, a suspicious circumstance 





* Ata meeting of the electors for Carlisle, Sir James Graham, who sat in the 
Aberdeen Cabinet with Lord Palmerston, said—‘If Lord Palmerston and the 
seventeen members of his Government had not been present, or had not voted on 
that occasion, Mr. Locke King’s motion would have been carried, Reformers would 
have been triumphant, and your members—united happily on that occasion—would 


also have been triumphant. 
is the person ¢ 


Who, then, defeated Reform on that occasion? Who 
Is that the first time he has tried to defeat Reform?! The Right 


Honourable Baronet here read a statement, to the effect that Lord Palmerston had 
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that great dukes and mighty earls, 
who up to the present time have 
been supposed to bend towards re- 
trograde progression in matters of 
reform, should now be using their 
influence to return candidates in 
favour of Lord Palmerston, the 
Liberal Minister! 

And there is Law Reform, on 
which subject it is well known that 
no help can be expected from the 
present Ministry, because the Lord 
Chancellor and the Attorney-Gene- 
ral maintain entirely opposite opi- 
nions, and thus neutralize each other 
—Lord Cranworth being in favour of 
doing as little as possible in the way 
of reform, and that little not until 
he is obliged; and Sir Richard 
Bethell holding large and compre- 
hensive views on this question of 
paramount importance. How nearly 
this subject touches us all may be 
seen—if any evidence be wanting— 
by the fact that £40,000 have 
dunky been spent in litigation 
about the affairs of the Royal British 
Bank—a circumstance which, under 
proper legal management, ought to 
be simply impossible. 

How little aid, too, we may ex- 
pect from Lord Palmerston in Ad- 
ministrative Reform, is shown by the 
trieky and shuffling manner in whieh 
he has suffered Sir John Macneill 
and Colonel Tulloch to be treated by 
Lord Panmure. These gentlemen 
made a most able and honest Keport 
on the matters they were sent to 
the Crimea (but not by Lord Pan- 
mure) to investigate; and after 
being exposed to a one-sided Com- 
mission of general officers whose 
prepossessions were naturally all in 
favour of that system of routine 
which the report of Sir John 
Macneill and Colonel Tulloch tended 
to break down, they are insulted b 
an offer of a thousand pounds each. 
It was only by declining to go to a 
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division after the Premierhad spoken 
in opposition, that the Ministry es- 
eaped an ignominious defeat on Mr. 
Sidney Herbert's motion for an ad- 
dress to the Crown prayingthat some 
special mark of approbation be eon- 
ferred upon them—a prayer in which 
the general feeling of the country 
warmly sympatiizes. Had the 
House divided, we are sure that 
members of all opinions would have 
supported the motion; and then, of 
course, the sneer about a ‘ fortuitous 
concourse of atoms’ would have 
been repeated. If the much talked- 
of reconstruction of our military 
system rests with Lord Panmure, 
we shall be greatly surprised if the 
country be found more ready to go 
to war on the next than it was on 
the last occasion when resort to 
arms was necessary. 

There is also Sanitary Reform, 
by which thousands of lives and 
immense sums of money may be 
annually saved, but this matter re- 
ceives little or no public attention, 
because political capital cannot be 
made out of it, until the cholera 
breaks out at Newcastle, or some of 
our manufacturing towns where 
human beings are packed as closely 
as bees in a hive, and threatens to 
epread all over the country. No 
sooner, however, does the angel of 
death hover over us, than all is in- 
decent haste and agitation and un- 
manly fear of that pestilence, which 
results, as Lord Palmerston, when 
Home Secretary, bravely told the 
Edinburgh magistrates, in answer 
to their application for a fast-day on 
account of the cholera, from neglect 
of natural causes.* But to deal with 
this subjeet properly demands fuller 
powers than the Board of Health is 
able to obtain, and more efficient 
support from the Home Office,— 
indeed, deeper interest in the cause 
itself. The good of the whole com- 


withdrawn from Lord Aberdeen’s Government rather than sanction a moderate 
measure of reform, and then said—‘ I, as a witness, can say it is a most true repre- 


sentation. From what source do you think I draw it? Why, from The Times of 
Dec. 18, 1853—the very newspaper which is so actively employed in writing up 
Lord Palmerston as the head of the Liberal party.—T7he Times, Mar. 19, 

* The Home Secretary of that day was denounced by the Record, and the other 
organs of the Evangelical party, in the loudest terms—mais nous avoas changé 
tout cela, Since the appointment of Bishops Villiers, Baring, and Bickersteth, and 
of Dean Close, these same journals cannot find terms of admiration and respect too 
strong to apply to him. And there is no doubt that these ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments will have a great effect on the elections, as we know they had on Mr, 
Bentinck and certain other members of the House of Commons in the late division. 
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munity requires somewhat summary 
dealings with individual property, 
the holders of which ought ver 
seriously to be told that although it 
may be their right to live, it is their 
duty not to force others to die.* 

No advantage would be gained 
by the Ministry of Lord Palmer- 
ston being dissolved merely for the 

urpose = temporary one, formed 
“ Mr. Disraeli, succeeding it; 
but we should like to see it 
strengthened by the infusion of 
more liberal and more powerful 
elements, bringing forward a few 
well-considered measures, and de- 
voting its whole strength to carry 
them into operation. There is now 
no subject on which public men are 
so divided that they cannot sit in 
the same Cabinet, for we cannot con- 
sider this Chinese war such an one; 
and there is less difference, sub- 
stantially, between Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Cobden, between Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir J. Pakington— 
although they sit on opposite sides 
of the House—than there is between 
Lord Palmerston and Lord J. 
Russell, or Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Bentinck. 

We have endeavoured to recal 
our readers’ attention from the ex- 
citement which is raging all around, 
to the real motives which, in our 
judgment, ought to influence the 
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choice of candidates. There are 
subjects of infinitely greater na- 
tional importance than the Chinese 
war; and we should deeply regret 
were the country, under the impulse 
of a national frenzy, and for the pur- 
pose of eens a popular Minis- 
ter, to send representatives to the 
House of Commons who should 
prove either indifferent or unequal 
to grapple with the great problems 
which demand solution. e can- 
not better conclude our observa- 
tions than by quoting a passage 
by Mr. Arthur Helps, who, in a 
letter giving his reasons for de- 
clining to be put in nomination for 
the University of Cambridge, has 
expressed his willingness to serve 
if elected elsewhere, and whom it 
would do honour to any constituency 
to elect :— 

I firmly believe that, amidst the din of 
wars, the intricacies of foreign politics, 
the contentions of party, and the diffi- 
culties arising from the want of prepa- 
ration and the inefficient conduct of 
legislative business, the interests, the 
welfare, the amusements, and the educa- 
tion of what we call the lower classes 
are steadily neglected,—of those people 
to whose stalwart energy, habitual obe- 
dience to law, and wonderful endurance, 
here at home, as well as on the battle- 
field, we owe the pre-eminence that we 
enjoy, as a nation, in arms, in industrial 
conquests, and in political organization. 


Postscript.—Since the foregoing pages were written, we have read, with 
much regret and with something akin to indignation, Lord Palmerston’s 


address to the electors of Tiverton. 


of stump orators. 


It is a clap-trap 7 oa to the lowest 
feelings of the most unreasoning people, worthy only of t 


No one knows better thun Lord Palmerston that the 


e least scrupulous 


honour of England is as dear to the men by whose votes his Government 
was beaten as to any other of England’s sons, be they who they may, and 
that with as much justice he himself might be charged with desiring the 
‘humiliation’ of his country, because, in the sober judgment of many, he 
truckles to the stronger Powers, or with deliberately plotting its ‘degradation’ 
when, as they think, he somewhat over-presses the weaker States, of Europe. 
Probably at some convenient opportunity, when their votes are required, 
Lord Palmerston will explain to i honourable and right honourable friends 
that he did not mean his words to bear the interpretation that has been put 
upon them—that it was in fact all an electioneering joke. But the First 

inister of the freest country in Europe should remember that there are 
times and subjects too serious for joking, and that the cause of liberty all 
over the world may suffer from this reckless levity of accusation. 


* See an article in Fraser's Magazine for January, 1854, on ‘ Lord Palmer- 
ston and the Presbytery of Edinburgh,’ the concluding passage of which we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting :—‘ Sanitary Reform is a sacred duty, im- 
posed alike by science and by conscience,—with which no party changes, no 

opular cries, no vested interests, no desires to retain or to-gain office, must be al- 
owed to interfere. It is the work which lies nearest a British Ministry at this 
moment, and only by doing it will they stand.’ 





